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Art. I.—WNature of the Divine Inspiration of Scripture. 


[The following Notes are to some extent an expansion of a paper read by 
me to a clerical club. Members of the club expressed a desire and 
expectation that the paper should be laid before the public. One 
reason of this desire was that the notes, as submitted to the club, were 
so aphoristic in form that members desired to see them in print for 
leisurely consideration. There is nothing in the original notes which 
the club discussion has induced me to alter in substance. But I now 
reproduce the paper in the light of that discussion, which means 
with very important advantages beyond what I had enjoyed in solitary 
study. | 


1 ioe preparation of this paper was originally occasioned by a 

suggestion to the effect that those who dogmatise copi- 
ously about inspiration do not, as a class, know very well 
what they are dogmatising about. Not a few good and true 
men are at this hour persuaded that the dogma of plenary 
verbal inspiration of Scripture is incompetent in the present 
state of knowledge and comprehension in our Evangelical 
Churches. 

Under the form of discussion the paper is occupied mainly 
with definition rather than demonstration. In relation to the 
subject as regarded by intelligent advocates of a veritable 
divine inspiration of Scripture all through, my notes are 
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intended mainly for the purpose of clearing away obscurities 
which at this time are working mischief, as all darkness is the 
advancing shadow of death. 

The distinction between revelation and inspiration, though 
continually asserted by one class of theologians, is continually 
ignored, or rejected as unreal and illusory, by another class. 
Yet the distinction is founded in the nature of things. Re- 
velation is that through which rational beings come into pos- 
session of information ; while inspiration is that through which 
they come to communicate that information—-no matter how 
obtained. Thus, in relation to a scripture or book, the record 
of a revelation :—while the revelation question is, What is the 
source of the information? the inspiration question is, Who 
is the author of the book, or scripture, or record ? 

So Shakespeare, the “all-round” man, after describing 
“the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” as receiving some 
revelation when it glances “ from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,” goes on to describe an ulterior process, in which “the 
poet’s pen” records what his eye has seen, so as to “give to 
airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” 

It is not necessary here to speak of the revelation as super- 
natural. Of the information recorded in Scripture a large 
part may, by the human authors of Scripture, have been ob- 
tained from sources within reach of men in the natural use of 
their faculty of knowledge. For instance, the non-scriptural 
records appealed to in the Old Testament Scriptures, and the 
testimonies referred to in the preface of Luke’s Gospel, may 
have been simply human records of matters patent to every 
human eye looking on the events of the history of God’s king- 
dom. But the supposition that Luke obtained information 
from other men, who from the beginning had been eye- 
witnesses of the Word, does not imply that Luke was not the 
human author of the third Gospel, nor that what is said in that 
history is not said by him. The supposition that Moses and 
other Old Testament writers made use of previously existing 
documents, or unwritten traditions, does not imply that certain 
scriptures have not Moses and other Old Testament prophets 
or scribes for their authors. Froude’s History of England is 
not the less Froude’s because he makes copious use of materials 
which had existed long before his time. 
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It thus appears that the question regarding the source of 
information recorded in a book is distinct from the question 
regarding the authorship of the record. And the inspiration 
question has reference only to the authorship of the record, 
while the revelation question has reference only to the source 
of information recorded. On the one hand, though the source 
of information should be simply human, the authorship of the 
record, the inspiration of the book, may be divine; ¢g., while 
the genealogies so frequently appearing in Scripture may have 
originally been prepared simply by men in the ordinary course 
of political administration, yet the authorship of the Scripture 
qué recording them may be properly divine and miraculous, 
God choosing to place in a record which is distinctively divine 
materials obtainable through simply human inquiry. On the 
other hand, a record may be simply human in its authorship 
though the source of the information recorded should be truly 
divine and miraculous. For instance, the great facts of dis- 
tinctively supernatural revelation are, let us suppose, correctly 
recorded in the systems of Augustine and Calvin, or in the 
creeds and confessions of Evangelical Churches ; yet the records, 
in the shape of those utterances of individuals and of Churches, 
are, in the view of Evangelical Christians, simply human. 

The divine inspiration of Scripture means, that of the Record 
in our hands the author is God, in such a sense that the Bible 
is properly God’s Word,—that what the Scripture says is said 
by Him. To say this is specifically distinct from saying that 
the revelation comes from Him directly or remotely. For, as 
we have seen, the source of the material recorded may be 
different from the authorship of the record. Hence, in relation 
to the authorship of the record, it does not suffice to speak of 
presentation, somehow, of truth or view ¢o the human mind, so 
that this mind is able to apprehend it. After that apprehension 
—which may be effected through the poet’s eye, or the pro- 
phet’s, or the historian’s, or the dogmatist’s—there may come 
in a specifically different thing, the committing of the same ¢o 
writing, putting the vision on paper. That is what we have 
now to think about in relation to the record of revelation as 
distinguished from the revelation recorded. 

What we now say of the record, in the sense of supernatural 
intimation of God’s mind by God, may be applicable to other 
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modes of intimation of God’s mind by God. For instance, the 
symbolism of the Tabernacle and Temple may have resulted, 
not simply from Divine communication of ideas to men, but 
from Divine determination of every detail of the symbolism ; 
so that Israel, in looking at the ordinary service of worship, 
may have been consciously receiving directly the mind of God 
from God, as truly as when listening to His articulate utterance 
of the Ten Words at Sinai. Again, when prophets spoke 
articulate words, it is conceivable that their spoken utterance 
should be so completely determined by the informing power 
of God as to make the utterances to be properly His word. 

What we thus suggest is that the Bible, the record of 
revelation, is properly an oracular book, And when we speak 
of the Bible as an gracular book, we represent the feeling of 
the whole Christian world in relation to the Bible. This 
suggestion of theologians is anticipated by the experience of 
Christians. It is a matter of Christian experience that the 
Bible is an oracular book. Christendom reposes upon the 
belief that the utterances of this book are properly oracles of 
God; and this has been so from the beginning of Christian 
Church-history. It has been imagined by some that the dogma 
of divine inspiration of Scripture, as distinguished from 
divine revelation recorded in Scripture, is of recent origin, 
dating, say, from the time of Clericus or Spinoza, two hundred 
years ago; that at this recent period it came into being as a 
mere makeshift for evasion of difficulties occasioned by the 
discovery, then made for the first time, of “mistakes” in the 
Scripture record. But this imagination is a hallucination 
regarding the relative course of Christian thought, and feeling, 
and life. 

The sort of “mistakes” alleged by Spinoza, and employed 
by Clericus for subversion of the received doctrine of inspira- 
tion, had been alleged by another famous Jew far back in the 
Middle Ages. The same sort of alleged mistakes had, for the 
same purpose, been adduced by Theodore of Mopsuestia in the 
primitive “ Age of the Councils.” And the received doctrine 
of inspiration, as meaning that the Bible is a properly oracular 
book, so far from having been invented as a makeshift for 
meeting the difficulties occasioned to faith by the speculations 
even of Theodore, is demonstrably as old as the Christian 
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religion. In the primitive age of that religion, the very ratio 
decidendi in relation to the canonical authority of this and that 
book, was that this and that book are properly of divine 
inspiration. And all down from the first century to our 
nineteenth century the feeling and belief of Christendom have 
reposed on the supposition, not simply that the Christian 
religion is of divine revelation, but that the Bible is a divine 
record of that revelation. 

It is quite conceivable that a primitive divine revelation 
should have been left to be recorded by simply human inspira- 
tion or authorship. It is of great importance to remember 
that the character and history of the Christian Church, and the 
records contained in our Scriptures, though these should be 
regarded as simply human in their authorship, cannot be 
reasonably accounted for except upon the supposition of an 
original divine revelation, involving a miraculous intervention 
of God in history for the redemption of lost men. From the 
external apologetic point of view this is so important that 
Christian apologists are naturally impatient or doubtful in 
relation to a view received from within the heart of the 
Christian system. But the view received from within the 
heart of the Christian system is that upon which the apologists 
themselves, so far as they are Christian, live, and which has 
all along lain at the root of Christian life in God. And that 
view is that the record of revelation is divine. 

It is conceivable that the record should be so connected 
with the revelation that the one has genetically sprung from the 
other by a sort of physical necessity; so that the revelation 
being given, the record in its distinctive character follows as 
matter of course. It is conceivable, in other words, that the 
revelation should be energic to such an extent as to determine 
the very terms of the record. This however does not follow 
from the received doctrine of inspiration. Consistently with 
that doctrine the revelation and the record are not so connected 
by a bond of physical necessity ; God having given the revela- 
tion direct from Himself might conceivably have left the 
record to be originated by simply human authorship. 

Rash views of the meaning of divine inspiration are often 
implied when they are not expressed. It has of late been. 
frequently represented as one problem left over to the theology 
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of our time, how to deliver the Church from a doctrine of 
mechanical inspiration; and it has been too easily assumed 
that “dictation” would involve mechanism of inspiration, 
incompatible with the rational nature of man, and therefore 
not to be supposed without impiety as having been perpetrated 
by Him who is the Creator of man’s nature. Dictation does 
not necessarily imply violence to man’s nature as rational. I 
am dictating at this moment without violence to the rational 
nature of the scribe. There was no violence to the nature of 
Moses as rational when he received the Ten Words as written 
by God’s finger on the tables of stone. There was no violence 
done to the rational nature of Balaam when he was constrained 
to bless where he would have preferred to ban. Those who 
assume as matter of course that “ dictation” must necessarily 
imply a violence to man’s nature as rational thus appear to be 
mistaken in their assumption. 

3ut the assumption, mistaken or not, is really irrelevant. 
For the received doctrine of inspiration does not professedly 
involve mechanism in the process of divine communication 
through man. It may appear to require some hardihood to 
maintain this; for able men are now-a-days frequently found 
assuming as mere matter of course that the received doctrine 
does involve supersession of human personality and individu- 
ality. Some of those able men have taken pains to prove, 
from the utterances of “old dogmatists,” that it is the express 
intention of the received doctrine of inspiration to exclude 
human personality and individuality, ac. reality of manhood, 
from the authorship of Scripture. But to contradict those 
able men does not necessarily imply hardihood of assertion ; 
all that it necessarily implies is knowledge of plain historical 
fact and of elementary logic. For the assumption of those 
able men is mistaken, and their attempted proof a demonstrable 
failure. 

There has not been much published in the way of 
attempted proof of the assertion that the “old dogmatists,” 
in contending for divinity of authorship of Scripture, mean to 
exclude humanity of authorship. And what has been pub- 
lished in this way, so far as known to me, is worse than incon- 
clusive—is perverse or wrong-headed. In this relation the 
well-known utterances about the inspired writers being “ flutes” 
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of God, or “ pens” of God, are quite irrelevant. Fora “pen” 
of God may be a human pen: a man whose personality and 
individuality are not destroyed in order that God may speak 
through an unmanned organism, but employed for the expres- 
sion of God’s mind through man. Hence, merely to show that 
the “old dogmatists” regard man as having been employed by 
God, is to be far from showing that, in the estimation of those 
“old dogmatists,” the man was destroyed when God employed 
him, or became a mere machine when he was made the instru- 
ment—“ flute,” or “ pen,”—of divine inspiration. 

The “old dogmatists” certainly did not mean that the man 
was unmanned who became the organ of inspiration truly 
divine. That they did mean this is maintained, e.g. by Rothe, 
in his work Zur Dogmatik. But Rothe, like an honest man, 
produces his proofs from the utterances of the old dogmatists 
themselves ; and even from his proofs, the utterances printed 
for demonstration of his view of their meaning, it is clear that 
his view of their meaning is mistaken. A skilled reader of 
Rothe’s footnotes will see that the “ old dogmatists” whom he 
quotes, so far from making it essential to their doctrine that 
the man through whom God speaks shall pro tanto be un- 
manned, really held that God employed man for the purpose 
of expressing His mind through man, and therefore that man 
was not destroyed—or unmanned—when God spoke His mind 
through men. 

Those who maintain the traditional doctrine which has been 
stigmatised as mechanical are in the habit of saying that all 
Scripture is the word of God, and that all Scripture is the 
word of man. That way of speaking makes perfectly clear 
the fact that in their estimation the divine inspiration affirmed 
by their doctrine implies no mechanism in the process. 
This again shows that it is really dishonest, on the part of an 
opponent of their doctrine, to speak as if mechanism had been 
a confessed result of the inspiration it affirms. And that dis- 
honesty is perpetrated by every intelligent theologian who 
gives as the status questionis between him and the “old 
dogmatists,’ whether mechanical inspiration is to be affirmed 
of Holy Scripture ? 

But, some may say, it is impossible that Scripture should at 
once be the word of God and the word of man: if God have 
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really employed the penmen, so that the words of Scripture 
are His, then the men must have in His hands become, not 
human pens, but non-human pens: in a word, the process 
must have been mechanical if the Scripture have God for its 
author, in your sense. Here we have a perilous advance, 
downhill. He who simply says, The word 7s not God’s in your 
sense, of being spoken or written by God, may mean only to 
deny the reality here of the distinction between revelation and 
inspiration,—i.e. to deny the reality of that inspiration which 
makes God to be properly author of Scripture. But to say 
that it is impossible for God to employ men as human pens, to 
make them instruments in writing a word truly His, yet so 
that the word is truly theirs,—this is in effect to set bounds 
to the Omnipotence of God, while setting no bounds to the 
presumption of men. 

There is a sort of possession which cannot have place when 
the man is left free to the exercise of his proper individuality. 
Such possession seems appropriate to inspiration by heathen 
deities. Though at least one heretical sect of Christians are 
justly supposed to have maintained such possession as involved 
in inspiration by the true God and Saviour, Pythonic inspira- 
tion is a thing distinctively heathenish in conception. The 
possession ascribed to demons in the New Testament, and the 
experience ascribed there to poor tormented demoniacs, are 
things distinct in their nature from the afflatus, and consequent 
supersession of manhood, involved in the heathenish view of 
inspiration :—thus far, that what the latter describes as the 
normal and proper result of divine inspiration, the former 
ascribes to an abnormal condition, in which man is possessed 
by a malignant demon who is not God, but God’s enemy and 
man’s. Still, the Pythonic inspiration of heathenism coincides 
with the demoniacal possession of Scripture thus far, that in 
both cases alike there is set forth a possession which causes 
“ depotentiation,” repression of individuality, putting manhood 
into abeyance. 

I do not say that God may not conceivably have put man- 
hood into abeyance through a divine possession in full keeping 
with God’s nature and man’s. That there may be ecstasy of 
this sort it would be extreme presumption to deny dogmati- 
cally. But the ecstasy of the saint or prophet is not only of a 
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species distinct from the non-human condition implied in 
properly demoniacal possession, but is as different from that 
possession as heaven is from hell. 

We are thus led back to the proposition that God has em- 
ployed men for the utterance of His mind through a word 
which is properly God’s. Is it possible for God to possess and 
employ man so that the manhood is not destroyed ? 

And in relation to this proposition we say that real posses- 
sion may conceivably assume one of three modes or forms. 
In one, the possession amounts only to that sort of interest, 
perhaps enthusiastic interest, in the matter revealed, which 
leaves the man’s own personality and individuality not only 
distinct but sole, so that the utterance is his own and only his 
own; as when Dante sings of hell and heaven, or Luther 
teaches justification by faith, or Bunyan preaches “ Grace 
abounding to the chief of sinners.” At another extreme, 
represented by heathen oracles, the possession may be like that 
of the demoniacs, in which the human instrument, perhaps 
writhing and wrestling against the power possessing, is over- 
come, neutralised, submerged; so that the utterance is not 
properly the man’s own, but only an utterance through him 
instrumentally, as if Lucan’s witches had spoken through the 
dead corpses of Pharsalia. But there is a third form of posses- 
sion at least conceivable—a form specifically distinct both, 
on the one hand, from that simply Pythonic inspiration 
through which only “the god” speaks, and, on the other hand, 
from that simply human inspiration through which only the 
man speaks. And we say, to deny the possibility of a really 
divine possession of this third sort,—such in effect that the 
resulting utterance is at once God’s and man’s,—is to err by 
presumption. 

Christians are well acquainted with a case in which the 
utterance is and must be at once completely human and truly 
divine. I refer to the case of the person and the words of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We may without irreverence speak of even 
Christ’s person as representing distinctively utterance : because 
utterance, Adyos, The Word, is a proper name of Him as the 
second person of the Godhead. But we now refer especially 
to the divine-human constitution of His person as Immanuel. 
Through that constitution of His person He is at once com- 
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pletely (reXe¢ws) human and truly (aAn@ds) divine. I wish to 
detain attention to this case of a Word which combines the 
tedetws (completely) with the adrnOdas (truly). 

In view of that case, can Christians deny the possibility of 
a word which is at once completely human and truly divine ? 
The words which Christ spoke in the days of His flesh, were 
they not completely human? And if in the case of Christ we 
have not only a divine-human person, but divine- human 
words, then how can Christians deny the possibility of a 
divine-human word when the word in question happens to be 
the written word ? 

We come back to the statement that to deny the possibility 
of God’s speaking throngh man without destroying man’s 
individuality is to set bounds to the omnipotence of God. 
As has already been intimated, the difficulty here consists in 
our inability to see that man can be really employed by God, 
or wielded as God’s instrument without being destroyed. 
More generally, we cannot comprehend how God in all history 
can be the first cause without destroying the substantive 
reality of second causes. But the difficulty here does not 
warrant us in alleging impossibility. According to the 
Christian doctrine of Providence, God, in a way incompre- 
hensible to us, really is the first cause, doing according to 
His will in all events of creature-history, and yet by the same 
providence orders events to fall out according to the nature 
of second causes. According to the evangelical doctrine of 
salvation, it is God who, sovereignly, worketh in saints both 
the willing and the doing; while yet saints work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling. To make such 
antinomies involve impossibility with God is to betray in- 
caution, if not irreverence and presumption. 

In this relation inquirers and dogmatisers are often seen under 
the power of a fatal prepossession, which makes it practically 
impossible for them so much as fairly to entertain the sugges- 
tion, that a word whose inspiration is completely human may 
at the same time be a word whose inspiration is truly divine. 
We know that in many cases this fatal prepossession is only one 
aspect of a view, of naturalism versus supernaturalism, which 
carries men, professing to be devout students of Scripture, into 
more or less complete rejection even of supernatural (divine) 
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revelation. But as we now have to do with the record, not 
with the revelation recorded, I shall deal, through sample, 
with the fatal prepossession only as blinding men beforehand 
in relation to the subject of divine authorship of Scripture. 

As a sample suitable for my present purpose, I will take the 
well-known way of reasoning, in many cases, from the record 
regarding the superscription on the cross. Of the four 
recorded superscriptions no two coincide exactly in words. 
Therefore, it has been reasoned, the old doctrine of divine 
inspiration cannot be true; God cannot have said, in all the 
four cases, “ This was the superscription.” In some cases this 
reasoning is founded on the supposition that, as the superscrip- 
tions so vary in the records, in at least three of the records 
there must be a “mistake” or “inaccuracy.” So far the 
reasoning is disposed of by the fact that no one of the records 
professes to give the words of the superscription, in Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin; and also by the fact that it is the manner of 
Scripture, even when assuming the form of verbatim reporting, 
to be careless about literal reproduction of the words of an 
utterance—e.g., any lecturer on the Gospels is aware that, in 
the ex facie verbatim reports of the words of the Lord Jesus, 
the thing given is, often at least, only the substance of His 
utterance. Thus, in the reports of His exposition of the 
parable of the Sower one record has “the word,” another “ the 
word of God,” and another “the word of the kingdom.” 
This fact shows that where there is a variation in words, even 
in reports ostensibly verbatim, there is not necessarily any 
“ mistake” or “ inaccuracy,” but only a conformity to the well- 
known manner of Scripture,—a manner which, because well 
known, itself provides against misconception. If I know 
beforehand that, even when in form reporting verbatim, the 
record must not be regarded as of course giving the exact 
terms of the original utterance, then I need feel no uneasiness 
when confronted with the variations of the recorded superscrip- 
tions on the cross: I need only say to myself, all four agree 
as to the thing superscribed, while every one gives it in his own 
words; as well may happen when four perfectly honest men 
give a perfectly true account of one utterance." 


1 But does not the variation in the words of the superscription show that 
the inspiration is not verbal? A clever question, captious and misleading. 
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So far we have had to do with the credibility of the record 
rather than with the divinity of its authorship. The substantial 
credibility is not affected in the estimation of brethren reason- 
ing as above. But though it should not be so to their feeling, 
it apparently is so in strict logic, so that their reasoning may 
often be found as part of the stock-in-trade of vulgar infidelity. 
I therefore deprecate the apparent facility, if not eagerness, 
with which good Christian men are found harping on supposed 
“mistakes” or “inaccuracies” in the record of revelation. 
Even among Christian men there is sometimes observable 
what might almost be described as a mania for such “ in- 
accuracies.” Indeed, this must almost inevitably be the result 
when men are passionately bent upon a theory of inspiration 
which excludes the proper divinity of the record. And the 
stupidity—as I will venture to call it—of imagining that there 
must, of course, be inaccuracy in the records of the superscrip- 
tion on the cross, because the recorded words of the super- 
scription are in no two of the four cases the same, may serve 
to warn prudent men against the cry of “mistake” or 
“jnaccuracy” on account of ostensible verbal discrepancy. 
There is much of warning, as well as of consolation, in the 
utterance, “ Forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
As of men’s treatment of the Incarnate Word of God, so it 
may be of good men’s treatment of His written word. Let 
them, at least, make sure that they know what they are 
doing, when they lend themselves to parading “ mistakes” and 
“ jnaccuracies.” 

But some, owning the fact that the variation in the words 
of the superscription on the cross does nut imply mistake or 
inaccuracy on the part of the human authors of the Gospels, 


Does any one think that Pilate was divinely inspired? The question here 
is, whether four distinct descriptions of the superscription, which, ex facie, 
are given by four men, may not have (through them) been given by one 
God? In other words, may He not employ four men, i.e. make use of 
their fourfold idiosyncrasies, to convey His one meaning with a fourfold 
colouring? But why more than one colouring? Because God chooses to 
speak through more than one man. The fourfoldness of the colouring, 
with agreement in substance, is what might have been expected from real 
employment of men as “ pens of God.” It serves a secondary purpose in 
showing that the men are independent witnesses. And as their testimonies 
reveal no real discrepancy, it is fully consistent with the suggestion that they 
all alike, in producing their respective records, are instruments of God in 
producing His fourfold record. 
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are of opinion that the variation shows that, in the strict sense 
of the “ old dogmatists,” the authorship of the fourfold record 
cannot be divine. They may admit that God had to do with 
the preparation of the record, as He has to do with the 
determination of men’s utterances in the ordinary course of 
providence, or in the course of His gracious work of regenera- 
tion and sanctification, so that the records are indirectly 
divine, as the best words of uninspired saints are indirectly 
divine ; 7.c. so that we really get from them what they have 
received from the Lord. But the present question is, whether 
through them we really get from Him what they have received 
from Him. And here some Christian brethren say in effect : 
“No, it is impossible, for the record is fourfold, even in 
terms, while God is one. If God had really, in the sense now 
in question, been the author of the records, they would not 
have been fourfold, but one, even in terms.” Here I am 
endeavouring to give exactly what passes through the mind of 
the brethren referred to. And I say that it betrays the blind- 
ing influence of that fatal prepossession of which I have spoken. 
The brethren are prepossessed with the opinion that it is 
impossible for God to speak through men without overriding 
and placing in abeyance individuality, personality, manhood. 
Try to suppose, for argument’s sake, that God, speaking 
through man, employs him, and so does not destroy him. Then 
what have we to expect as the result? We have to expect, setting 
apart possibilities of error which exist in fallen men when God 
is not preventing, that four witnesses, all speaking perfect 
truth, shall speak the perfect truth in four different ways, if 
only those four ways be what would naturally result from their 
varied characters, idiosyncrasies, individualities. This, I say, 
is what we have to expect, on the supposition that God really 
employs men as the organs of His utterance; so that, for 
instance, if it be natural for four men to give four distinct 
reports of the superscription on the cross, distinct in terms, 
though the same in substance, then that same variety of form 
in four God-inspired accounts ought not to startle us, as in- 
compatible with divinity of inspiration; but ought rather 
to be regarded by us as in the line of what might have been 
expected when the inspired record comes through four men. 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Gene- 
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rally, as it has pleased God to give the record through men, we 
of course expect that the word shall be human in form. And 
as it has pleased Him to give it through this, and that, and 
that other man, we ought of course to expect that in form it 
shall exhibit the idiosyncrasies—apart from sin—of the in- 
dividual men through whom it comes. If they be pens of God, 
they are human pens. And, it is to be presumed, He has 
selected this and that man, not with a view to suppress in- 
dividualities, but precisely because the individuality, in the 
case of this and that man chosen for the purpose, is precisely 
fitted, through operative manifestation of it, to be the organ of 
expressing what God means to say. 

I may add that the understood purpose of God, to employ 
individualities freely and fully manifested, would well accord 
with the manifest manner of the inspired writers, in giving 
free and full expression to their individualities. They write 
as if they had no consciousness of Divine inspiration. And it is 
conceivable that, in the detailed articulation of their labour as 
scribes of God, they have no consciousness of Divine inspira- 
tion. But without the consciousness of that inspiration, they may 
have had full confidence in its presence and power; as when 
the martyrs of the first age were confident that there would “be 
ziven to them” what they should say, and thus felt no need of 
anxious preparation of speeches, but simply gave spontaneous 
utterance to what occurred to them when the testing time 
came on. So the manifest freeness, spontaneousness, abandon, 
of inspired writers, so far from militating against the supposi- 
tion of the divine inspiration of their utterances, may rather 
fall to be regarded as resulting from their perfect confidence 
in the presence and power of the inspiration. 


So far by way of definition. And this, very nearly, is the 
end of the journey which I had proposed to myself on this 
occasion. But my paper would be unwarrantably fragmentary 
if 1 did not make some remarks on the question, What then? 
What is the use of your definition? What are we to think of 
the view of inspiration thus defined? My answer is, It is the 
only view that will work, that will satisfy the existing con- 
ditions, supposing Christianity to be a new creation, and the 
Bible to be in some real sense a trustworthy record of a 
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Divine revelation. But in justification of this answer, I make 
a few very elliptical notes in conclusion. 

(1.) To all appearance the revelation bids us regard the record 
as divine, the Book as properly oracular, the Bible as God’s 
word in the sense of being a Scripture of which God is author. 
I will not now go into detailed evidence. I state as clear to 
my apprehension, after full inquiry, that the proper divinity of 
the authorship of Scripture is really declared in the revelation 
which the Scriptures record. Of this I have no doubt. And 
I do not think that any man will have any doubt of it who 
goes through the process of carefully and candidly considering 
the teachings of revelation regarding the record. 

(2.) Scripture as a whole has certain marks of divinity of 
authorship. The marks may not be visible in this or that 
portion of Scripture, and may thus fall out of view of those 
whose career of inquiry is one of disintegration without 
redintegration. But if they be in the Bible as a whole, then 
the divinity without the marks will be believed in, and so the 
marks themselves may come to be seen and felt, in those 
portions,—e.g. The Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther—in which the marks do not appear at first sight. 
Now, that the Scripture as a whole has those marks can, | 
think, be shown not only from its pretensions but from 
its achievements. In particular, it claims to be, and it has 
proved itself to be, (1) a word of faith, and (2) a word of life ; 
in a sense and measure which imply nothing less than divinity 
of authorship. I could give very copious illustrations here. 
But I will only propose to brethren the exercise of consider- 
ing, Has not the Bible caused men ¢o believe in God, and ¢o 
live by faith, in a sense and measure altogether unexampled on 
the part of books of simply human inspiration? The question 
at first sight will seem precarious. But I am certain that the 
longer you think of it, gathering in your experiences and 
readings, the more you shall feel disposed to say, This Book is 
shown to be divine by being distinctively creative; it alone, 
of all books, deserves the description, “ The dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and hearing, shall live.” 

(3.) There has on the Church’s part been an intuitive sense 
of the divinity of Scripture, not only in respect of contents 
but in respect of form. This intuitive sense of a divinity 
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inherent in the word is an effective testimonium Spiritds 
Sancti. And the argument from it, though capable of abuse, 
has a right use, the use I now am making, viz., to corroborate 
the arguments drawn from the testimony of the revelation, and 
from certain manifest characters of the record. Apart from 
all such more external evidences, there is a self-evidence in 
the voice, or word, which is an object of intuitive knowledge 
to him who knows the person, and which may even make one 
to know him to whom the person was previously unknown— 
as a traveller in Africa may at once divine the lion’s roar, 
previously never heard by him. At least, a child will know a 
father’s voice. And it is simply a fact that Christians have 
an immediate feeling or conviction of the divinity of Scripture. 
It is upon this, subjectively, that the faith of Christendom 
reposes. There is a properly religious reverence for Scripture, 
distinct in kind from the veneration we owe to the best works 
of simply human authorship, even when the contents of those 
works are recognised as originally derived from revelation of 
tod. Hence, for instance, Wilberforce and Andrew Fuller 
speak of that religious reverence for Scripture as one of the 
fruits and evidences of vital godliness, and the absence of it as 
an evidence of ungodliness of heart. Indeed, we may go further, 
and affirm that the Bible, wherever it is read in communities, 
goes on making way for itself, gaining the ground on which it 
stands, winning credit to itself, not only as recording a one 
divine revelation, but as being a veritably divine record of that 
revelation, not only containing but being “the Word of God.” 

What, then, do you make of the “ mistakes” or “ inaccuracies” 
of Scripture? I am willing to assume the position of one who 
confessedly does not know what to make of them, where they 
are manifestly real. In our day, difficulties of this class are 
paraded and pressed, with manifest relish and gusto, as if some 
professing Christian teachers had really felt an interest in 
giving to their existence an emphasis even of exaggeration. 
And it appears to be assumed that their existence is a dis- 
covery of our new time, involving a necessity of departing 
from the old doctrine of inspiration. In fact, there is no new 
discovery here. The particular cases of alleged “mistake ” 
or “inaccuracy” may vary; but the existence of cases of 
this class has been full before the mind of the Church for 
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many generations. Two hundred years ago, a collection of 
them, borrowed by Clericus from Spinoza, occasioned a flutter 
among theologians, and certain weak evasions, about “ partial 
inspiration,” etc., especially among weak-kneed evangelicals 
in Britain. More than a thousand years before that they had 
been dwelt upon, and pressed to an alien conclusion, by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia ; so that some of his lucubrations, e.g. 
about the Pentateuch, look as if they had but yesterday 
reached us by telegraph from Tiibingen or Leyden. But the 
Christian Church, in view of this class of phenomena, and of 
the conclusions to which she was invited on the ground of them, 
has not accepted the conclusion, nor allowed the phenomena 
to disturb her confidence in the proper divinity of the Scrip- 
ture. And in my judgment the Church has been right and 
the alarmists have been wrong. The phenomena of this sort 
do not necessitate, and therefore do not warrant, abandonment 
of the belief that Scripture is the word of God, and con- 
sequently rejection of the relative evidence furnished by the 
testimony of revelation, the manifest characters of Scripture as 
a word of faith and of life, and the intuitive feeling or perception 
of its divinity on the part of devout men. 

I think it right to put this class of difficulties into the 
background, on account of a very prevalent method of push- 
ing them into the foreground, and practically ignoring the 
positive evidence appropriate here. You say to a friend, 
“You appear to me to exclude from your doctrine the proper 
divinity of the record.” Instead of answering straight, he will 
say, “But what do you make of the inaccuracies of Scripture ? 
You will perhaps say that they do not exist, or that their 
existence is owing to errors of transcription.” In such a case 
I think the proper answer is, “No, I do not say anything 
about them. At this stage I think it best to say nothing 
about them. I will begin with saying, that the proper 
divinity of Scripture is shown by positive evidence, of revela- 
tion and of experience. And then, if you choose, I may 
say, as to the phenomena described as ‘inaccuracies, I am 
perplexed by them, and I do not know what to do with them, 
excepting that I ought to prevent them from shaking my belief 
founded on that positive evidence.” And this I will have 
a good right to say. For, I maintain, the phenomena are not 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXII. P 
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such in their nature as to warrant by necessitating the aban- 
donment of belief really founded on that positive evidence. 
This, I think, I could show by detailed examination of those 
alleged “inaccuracies,” especially in respect of logical bearing 
on the question of inspiration. But then that would lead us 
away into tangled talk which would cause the positive evidence 
to disappear from the mind’s view, and thus disqualify us for 
judgment in the case, leaving us under a vague impression, 
under whose power many are at this hour enslaved and 
blinded, that those alleged “inaccuracies” are a main source, 
if not the main source, of information regarding the nature 
of theopneustia, 


EPILOGUE. 
(The capital letters here, A, B, etc., represent only views, not persons.) 


A. “You make an illegitimate distinction between human 
inspiration and divine inspiration.” Ans. I do make a distine- 
tion,as when one distinguishes between Homeric and A’schylean 
authorship of a book. And I see that the word “inspiration ” 
has so much come to mean “ inspiration of God,” that I should 
prefer in popular discourse to employ the word “inspira- 
tion” only when I mean (theopneustia) divine inspiration. 
But for some scientific purposes it may be convenient to speak 
of “inspiration” as equivalent to authorship. In such cases ] 
would feel no difficulty in employing the expression, “ human 
inspiration,” in speaking, say, of the Westminster Catechism. 

B. “ Thold with you that the Bible is a properly oracular book ; 
and that all Scripture is the Word of God, a proper ground 
of faith. But, while maintaining this as the proper ground of 
my Christian faith and life, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
of ostensible ‘ mistakes,’ which I cannot account for consistently 
with the doctrine of divine inspiration.” Ans. I am so far in 
your position. I see ostensible “mistakes” which I cannot 
account for. And, if you sincerely regard Scripture as a 
divine record, or the Bible as an oracular book, I suppose that 
you and I must at bottom be of one mind and one heart. 
Only I hope that you agree with me in holding the oracular- 
ness of Scripture as the fundamental fact of religion in this 
relation. You know that some, while professing to accept 
Scripture as an oracle, though presenting on the face of it 
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ostensible “mistakes,” found upon those ostensible mistakes 
their doctrine of the authorship of Scripture, so that the Scrip- 
ture comes to be not a proper ground of faith. 

C. “You after all have not told us where is the inspiration, 
and what it is.” Ans. I have told you, first, as to the where 
of inspiration, that it is in the Scripture; and, second, as to 
the what, that it consists in the Bible being God’s Word. 
Very clever people may here be really “blinded by excess of 
light”—from earth. Simple people have always known what is 
meant by an oracular book, a word which is God’s, a scripture 
whose meaning is God’s mind expressed by God. 

D. “My view is this :—The inspiration resides in the moral 
and spiritual ideas of Scripture, not in its intimations about 
physical fact.” Ans. That is an old Jesuitical view, ventilated 
for the purpose of obliterating the distinction between a divine 
record and a human record. And it is thoroughly unscriptural. 
The Bible, when speaking or hinting about its own divinity of 
authorship, nowhere distinguishes between moral ideas and 
physical facts. Whatever it appears to claim for itself, in 
respect of divinity of authorship, it appears to claim for itself 
alike all through. Christ and His apostles, when referring ta 
the Old Testament Scripture, never said, You may believe this 
scripture statement, for it does not refer to physical facts. 

E. “But is there not a real distinction between spiritual 
ideas and physical facts?” Ans. Yes, the Jesuits knew that. 
But the distinction is not relevant here. For here the question 
is not about the importance of the thing spoken of, but about 
the truth, credibility, divinity of the Speaker. There are no 
Bible statements about physical fact that are even ostensibly 
untrue. The Bible statements about physical facts have never 
been the real occasion of infidelity. The real occasions have 
been the spiritual ideas of Scripture. So said Christ, “If I 
tell you earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you heavenly things ?” 


JAMES MacGREGoR. 
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Art. I1.—Strictures on the Article “ Bible,” in the recent edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica. 


+ peceaneranerainana upon the basis of questionable or 

imperfect data is one of the most fertile sources of error 
in the fields of Science and Philosophy. The author of this 
article has caught this spirit of the age, and has carried it into 
the department of Biblical Criticism. The first manifestation of 
its influence is seen in the opening of the second paragraph :— 
“The pre-Christian age of the Biblical religion falls into a 
period of religious productivity, and a subsequent period of 
stagnation and merely conservative traditions.” This gene- 
ralisation, besides being entirely too sweeping, proceeds upon 
a false assumption regarding the relation between religion and 
revelation, making piety the basis and condition of revelation, 
and thus, in accordance with one of the rationalistic schools, 
assuming that the religious consciousness is the source of 
theology. So far is this representation from being in harmony 
with the fact, the reverse relation is the one taught in the 
Bible. Both under the Old Testament and the New, religion 
was originated and maintained by supernatural interpositions 
occurring at sundry times and in divers manners. The know- 
ledge communicated was not the offspring of the religion, but 
the religion was the offspring of the knowledge. The order has 
ever been, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God. It was just as true of Isaiah as it was of Balaam, that 
it was not by reading the record of his religious consciousness 
that he discovered the glories of the coming Messiah. 

Nor was the Biblical religion left to depend upon one 
impulse which operated during a period of productivity, and 
then vanished away, leaving the Church to spiritual stagnation 
and conservative traditions. The diverse estates of action and 
stagnation have alternated throughout the history of the 
Church, divine communications always preceding religious 
revival. This fact forbids the generalisation with which Pro- 
fessor Smith has opened the discussion. The Biblical religion, 
so far as the Old Testament is concerned, cannot be classified 
under the two heads specified in this article. A glance at the 
history as given in the Bible itself is sufficient to justify this 
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stricture. Entering on life in the image of God, with know- 
ledge and holiness supernaturally communicated, and not left 
to acquisition or development, man lapsed and lost both. By 
a supernatural and gracious interposition he was brought again 
into covenant relation. Under this covenant the seed of the 
woman, whilst having his own heel bruised, was to bruise the 
head of the serpent. In the one family the enmity is revealed, 
and the apparent triumph of the serpent’s seed terminates the 
first period of the covenant of grace. God interposes again, 
and by the gift of Seth in the room of Abel renews the 
conflict. The next great epoch is marked by the deluge, 
by which God avenges Himself upon an ungodly race, and 
delivers the only family in which the true religion was found. 
But as there was a Cain in the family of Adam, so was there 
a Canaan in the family of Noah. And even the descendants 
of Shem became so corrupt that God, to preserve His truth, 
found it necessary to call out and separate Abram from 
amongst them. To illustrate this point fully would be to re- 
write the Bible. The true religion was maintained, if we are 
to accept the testimony of Scripture, by a series of super- 
natural impulses given at different epochs, and distributed all 
along the history of the covenant people, and not by an 
impulse operating for a period continuously, and then waning 
into feebleness and spiritual stagnation. 

Professor Smith is aware of this, and hence represents the 
period of productivity as also a period of contest. This is 
true. It is true of the life of the body taken as a whole, and 
true of the spiritual life of its individual members. There 
cannot, therefore, be any warrant for a generalisation which 
assigns religious productivity a place at the beginning and 
religious stagnation a place at the end. The fact is, these 
estates have alternated from the beginning, and, if we are to 
credit the New Testament, will alternate to the end. 

The period assigned for the beginning of the struggle 
between the spiritual principles of the religion of revelation 
and polytheistic nature-worship, and unspiritual conceptions 
of Jehovah, is singularly inconsistent with the facts. Pro- 
fessor Smith says the struggle began with the foundation of 
the Theocracy by Moses, We are to infer, therefore, that 
there was no polytheistic nature-worship or unspiritual con- 
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ceptions of Jehovah among the covenant people prior to the 
foundation of the Theocracy by Moses! This is a very 
questionable position. That polytheism had prevailed among 
the descendants of Shem before the call of Abraham is put 
beyond question by the express testimony of Joshua (chap. 
xxiv.), and that they continued to serve false deities is proved 
by the fact that Rachel, on leaving Padanaram, took her 
country’s gods with her. Surely we are not to assume, with 
Kuenen, the alternative that at that stage there was no mono- 
theistic religion. 

In this same paragraph Professor Smith states, as a matter 
of course, that “it was only the deliverance from Egypt and 
the theocratic covenant of Sinai that bound the Hebrew 
tribes into national unity.” What warrant is there for this 
statement? None whatever. During the lifetime of Jacob his 
sons were under his government, and recognised his authority. 
After his death till the time of Moses, there is little known of 
their tribal relationship. It is evident, however, that Moses 
was divinely commissioned to them as one people ; for when 
he and Aaron went into Egypt they gathered together all the 
elders of the children of Israel, and when the people heard 
that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that He 
had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their heads 
and worshipped. They were visited as being already Israel ; 
they were redeemed as one people. It was neither the deliver- 
ance from Egypt nor the theocratic covenant that bound them 
into one nationality. On the contrary, it was as the one seed 
of Abraham that they were delivered, and their deliverance as 
a nation was in pursuance of the previously existing Abra- 
hamic covenant. From the fact that Moses and Aaron 
gathered all the elders together, it is manifest that they were 
governed by an eldership which represented the whole nation. 

Professor Smith speaks of the gradual development of the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament as if it were a discovery 
of criticism, while the fact is that the doctrine of development 
is expressly taught in the New, and has been held by the 
people of God under both Testaments. 

Separating the sacred ordinances from the religious idea—a 
most unwarrantable procedure—he alleges that their subjec- 
tion to variation was less readily admitted. The passages 
cited prove, notwithstanding, that from the very inception of 
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the Mosaic economy, the position taken was that variation 
was contemplated and, within certain limits, was to be 
allowed. How this should affect our views in regard to the 
authorship of the Pentateuch one is at a loss to determine. 
Does it prove that Moses was, or was not, the author, to cite 
passages extending as far back as the 20th chapter of Exodus, 
which prove that sacrifices might, so far as the legislation of the 
Pentateuch is concerned, be offered elsewhere than at the centre 
of worship, and then prove that Deuteronomy limits sacrifices 
to one centre? Well, the argument advanced is: that we find 
a practice of sacrificing in other places sanctioned by Exodus, 
xx. 24 ff, followed by Samuel, and fully approved of by 
Elijah, forbidden by a written law-book found in the temple 
in the days of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. xxiii.), and it is assumed 
that the legislation of this book does not correspond with the 
old law in Exodus, but with the book of Deuteronomy. The 
answer is obvious :—1. The book found is not described as “a 
written law-book,” but as the book of the Law. It is true the 
article is wanting before book, but it is before the noun 
“law” with which it is in construction, where it ought to 
be, and the phrase is properly rendered “the book of the Law.” 
This usage is in harmony with the rule that “the article is 
not prefixed to a noun in construction with a definite noun.” 
2. There is no need for the new hypothesis that Deuteronomy 
alone was found, because the old hypothesis assumes that it 
was embraced in the Torah along with the other books. 3. It 
is as easy to reconcile Deuteronomy with Exodus, on the old 
assumption that both were written by Moses at different 
stages in the development of the Revelation, as on the new 
assumption that they were composed by different writers 
living at different epochs. The question is not how Moses 
could consistently write one law in Exodus and another law in 
Deuteronomy; but how God could authorise one, whether 
Moses or any other, to write diverse laws? It only enhances 
the difficulty to sever Deuteronomy from its historic position, 
and ascribe it to a date as late as the days of Elijah or Josiah. 
If God, by whose inspiration the Scriptures were written, could 
consistently issue, in the days of Elijah or afterwards, the law 
as it appears in Deuteronomy, could He not, with equal con- 
sistency, after a period of nearly forty years, and when His 
people were about to enter upon Canaan, authorise His servant 
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Moses, whom He was about to remove from among them, to 
issue a more restrictive law? The force of this consideration 
is all the more manifest when one examines the book of 
Deuteronomy, which contains the alleged diverse law, and finds 
that it indorses Exodus, from which it’is said to differ. 
4, The book of Deuteronomy itself professes that the things 
written therein were spoken by Moses before the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan : “on this side Jordan, in the land of Moab,” 
chap. i.5. No theory of the time of the issuing of the law 
in question, inconsistent with this claim, can be accepted 
by any man who believes in the inspiration of the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

And, finally, the assumption on which the whole argument 
proceeds is utterly destitute of foundation. Professor Smith 
alleges that “the legislation of the book” (found in the 
temple) “corresponds not with the old law in Exodus, but 
with the book of Deuteronomy.” His reason for this state- 
ment is that the reformation inaugurated by Josiah finds its 
sanction and authority, not in Exodus, but in Deuteronomy. 
Now, here two questions arise, (1) “ What was the character 
of Josiah’s reformation?” and, (2) “Is the authority for it to 
be found in the book of Deuteronomy alone, and not in 
Exodus, or elsewhere in the Pentateuch?” As to the former of 
these questions the answer is furnished by the narrative of 
what the good king did as given, 2 Kings xxii, xxiii. From 
beginning to end the work of reformation was an overthrow 
of the instruments and symbols of idolatry, and the abolition 
of idolatrous practices both within and without the temple, 
and the reinauguration of the pure worship of Jehovah. With 
regard to the second, which is the vital question in this con- 
troversy, both elements of the reformation have their full 
sanction and authority in the book of Exodus: “ Ye shall not 
make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make unto you 
gods of gold” (Ex. xx. 23). And this is, of course, but a 
reiteration of the second commandment: “Thou shalt not bow 
down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works ; 
but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and quite break down 
their images” (Ex. xxiii. 24). “Ye shall make you no idols 
nor graven image, neither rear you up a standing image, 
neither shall ye set up any image of stone in your land, to 
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bow down unto it: for I am the Lord your God” (Lev. xxvi. 1). 
These prohibitions of idolatry, both in Exodus and Levi- 
ticus, are followed by threatenings as severe as are to be found 
in Deuteronomy. (See the reason annexed to the second 
commandment, and the outburst of the divine vengeance 
against Israel for their sin in the matter of the calf which 
they importuned Aaron to make, and the whole of Lev. xxvi., 
and the wrath revealed against Israel in the matter of Baal- 
Peor, Num.. xxv.) So far, therefore, as the questions raised 
by the reformation of Josiah are concerned, there is no need 
for seeking a new book diverse from Exodus, or a new law 
diverse from anything found in the Pentateuch outside the 
book of Deuteronomy. All that Josiah wrought has full 
warrant in and was demanded by the law as given in the 
Decalogue itself, and as reiterated and illustrated by terrible 
judgments in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 

If, however, Professor Smith’s position is that the reforma- 
tion consisted not merely in the overthrow of idolatrous 
shrines and practices, but also in the abolition of other places 
of sacrificing to Jehovah than the central single one at 
Jerusalem, the reply is: (1) Granting this to be true, the 
doctrine of “a single sanctuary” can claim the support not 
only of the book of Deuteronomy, but of the whole tenor of 
the Mosaic legislation. The doctrine is interwoven with the 
whole Mosaic economy. It is inseparable from the structure 
of the sacerdotal system, which restricted the priesthood 
to Aaron and his sons, and their successors. The invasion 
of the office by Korah and his company was visited by a 
fearful manifestation of the divine displeasure, and the record 
of it is found in Numbers, and not in Deuteronomy. As 
there was but one priesthood, so also there was but “a single 
sanctuary.” Moses was not enjoined to make several taber- 
nacles, but one, and David did not receive the plan of several 
temples, but of one. The rule from the inauguration of the 
priesthood and tabernacle in the wilderness, throughout the 
history of Israel, was a single sanctuary for all Israel. But 
(2) the assumption that the reformation effected by Josiah had 
exclusive or even chief reference to the erection of other 
sanctuaries or places of sacrificing to the true God cannot be 
granted. As already shown, the leading characteristic of the 
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great revival of religion by the hand of the good king was 
the destruction of idolatrous instruments and _ practices. 
According to the words of Huldah the prophetess, the reason 
assigned for the wrath of God threatened against Judah was 
their forsaking of Jehovah and their burning incense unto 
other gods (2 Kings xxii. 17). These words were the keynote of 
both the wrath and the reformation, and it is only incidentally 
that reference is made to the characteristic which Professor 
Smith has singled out as distinguishing the national reform. 

However viewed, therefore, the generalisation is both ground- 
less and gratuitous, and there is no need for the assumption 
of a book of law so peculiar as to demand at the hands of 
a Biblical critic a theory such as Professor Smith has ad- 
vanced. There is no need for assuming that Deuteronomy 
alone was found, for there was nothing done that was not fully 
authorised in other parts of the Pentateuch, and there is no 
need for the assumption that Deuteronomy is anything else 
than what its name implies—a reiteration of the Law. Hence 
the author of the narrative of this reformation, in winding up 
the history of king Josiah, sums up his character as follows : 
“ And like unto him was there no king before him, that turned 
to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his might, according to all the law of Moses ; neither after him 
arose there any like him” (2 Kings xxiii. 25). He who penned 
these words took a broader view of the characteristics of both 
Josiah and his reformation than the author of the article in 
question has done. He represents his standard of action as 
the whole law of Moses, and does so in such connection and 
in such terms as to leave no room for doubt that he attributes 
the thoroughness of the reformation to the fact that the king 
ordered it according to the whole law. 

It is not, then, “an obvious fact,” as our author alleges, “ that 
the law-book [the reader will mark that “law-book” is a trans- 
lation in the interest of the theory] found at the time of Josiah 
contained provisions which were not up to that time an acknow- 
ledged part of the law of the land.” Could any theory be more 
absurd? On such a theory, how account for the wrath 
threatened against Judah by Huldah the prophetess, speaking 
in the name of Jehovah? What ground could there be for 
wrath against a people for not obeying a book hitherto 
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unknown? The wrath of God, we are told, has its law, and is 
revealed against those “who hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” 
but here, if we are to credit Professor Smith, the wrath of God 
is revealed against Judah for not obeying a book of which they 
had never heard before! If the provisions of the book in 
question were not, up to that time, a part of the law of the 
land, Judah could not be held as guilty of any sin respecting 
it, and the discovery of it could not have awakened in the 
heart of Josiah such conviction of sin as caused him to rend 
his clothes. So far is Josiah from regarding this book as 
containing provisions hitherto unknown to Judah, that he 
recognises it as containing an old law which had been neglected 
by their fathers, His words on hearing it read are: “Great is 
the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against us, because our 
fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to 
do according unto all that which is written concerning us” 
(2 Kings xxii. 13). And surely such language implies the 
existence of this book in the days of the fathers, and assumes 
their knowledge of it, and their refusal to obey it. The penalty 
dreaded by Josiah was the penalty incurred by the sin of 
departed fathers, which, according to the law, not only as 
given in Deuteronomy, but in Exodus, a jealous God was about 
to visit upon that generation. This reference to the fathers 
stamps the book with an antiquity which negatives the theory 
of its novelty, for the innovations abolished in purging the sin 
of these fathers embrace idolatries dating as far back as the 
days of Solomon and Jeroboam the son of Nebat. In fact, 
the good king purges the land of Judah and Israel of the 
symbols of idolatry introduced by the kings of Israel and 
Judah, throughout their whole history, from the time of the 
degeneracy of David’s successor—a period of about 380 years. 
Nor is it to be overlooked in this discussion, that the law 
according to which the reformation was conducted as stated 
by Professor Smith—the law of a single sanctuary—was a 
“positive” enactment. For the violation of laws founded in 
our moral nature, or in the nature of things, we may be justly 
held responsible and visited with punishment without any 
revelation beyond the light of nature; but it is not so in the 
case of laws founded simply on the will of God. In such cases 
those alone are responsible to whom the divine will has been 
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made known. Tested by this rule, Professor Smith’s theory is 
disproved, for according to it the special sin condemned in the 
newly-discovered book—the sin for which the wrath of God 
was kindled against Judah—was the multiplication of sanctu- 
aries and worshipping elsewhere than at the single sanctuary. 
Now the law prohibiting this was obviously a positive law 
No one could have discoyered it by the light of nature, whether 
internal or external. It rested simply and solely on the 
divine will, and was a mere temporary provision, to be abolished 
for ever on the introduction of that coming dispensation when 
the true worshippers should worship the Father neither at 
“ Jerusalem, nor in this mount,” but anywhere, in spirit and in 
truth. In order that Judah should have been held responsible 
for this law, it was absolutely necessary that they should have 
been made acquainted with it. This, however, if we are to 
credit the Encyclopedia Britannica, was not done; and thus 
we are conducted to the fearfully immoral conclusion, that for 
breach of an unknown positive enactment the descendants of 
the breakers of it are constituted the objects of the great wrath 
of Jehovah! Any theory leading to such a conclusion is, 
ipso facto, condemned (Rom. v. 13). 

As additional arguments in support of this theory, Professor 
Smith (p. 637) adduces the refusal of Gideon (Judges xiii. 23) 
to rule over Israel, and the answer of the Lord to Samuel 
(1 Samuel vii. 7), when he prayed to Him respecting the 
request of Israel to have a king. On these passages he 
remarks that, “if the law of the kingdom in Deut. xvii. was 
known in the time of the Judges, it is impossible to compre- 
hend” these texts. To this it were sufficient to reply, that if 
the law in Deuteronomy was not in existence till, as Professor 
Smith teaches, after the days of Elijah, it is impossible to 
comprehend it. Let us glance at the preface to this law of the 
kingdom. It is as follows: “ When thou art come unto the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over 
me, like as all the nations that are about me; thou shalt in 
any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God shall 
choose” (Deut. xvii. 14, 15). Now, according to our author, 
this law was issued after the days of Elijah, and therefore 
issued at least 550 years after Israel had come into the land, 
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nearly 200 years after the kingdom had been set up, after it 
had been rent in sunder, and after the two kingdoms had been 
ruled over by several kings! If it is difficult to comprehend | 
Samuel’s hesitation and Gideon’s refusal, on the assumption 
that these men knew of the existence of the law of Deut. xvii., 
it is absolutely impossible to comprehend this law viewed as 
an ex post facto enactment. What could be the object of issu- 
ing a law to regulate the election of the first king of Israel 
after the days of Elijah, yea, after the kingdom of the ten 
tribes had been carried into captivity? Biblical criticism does 
not demand from any man the sacrifice of his common sense, 
and common sense pronounces such projection of a law five or 
six centuries beyond the events it was designed to regulate an 
utter absurdity. Besides, if Samuel did not know of this law 
respecting the rise of the king, he must have known less than 
his own mother (1 Samuel ii. 10), and less than Eli (1 Samuel 
ii. 35), and less than the elders who, in their request for a king, 
quote the very words of Deuteronomy (1 Samuel viii. 5). 

But this theory is embarrassed with something worse than 
anachronism and absurdity: it involves a charge of gross 
immorality against the author of the book of Deuteronomy. 
Our author felt that it was not unnatural to raise this objec- 
tion, for on p. 638 he anticipates it, and tries to fortify the 
theory against it: “If the author,” he says, “ put his work in 
the mouth of Moses, instead of giving it, with Ezekiel, a 
directly prophetic form, he did so, not in pious fraud, but 
simply because his object was not to give a new law, but to 
expound and develop Mosaic principles in relation to new 
needs. And as ancient writers are not accustomed to distin- 
guish historical data from historical deductions, he naturally 
presents his views in dramatic form in the mouth of Moses.” 
One on reading this attempt to disembarrass the theory of the 
charge of immorality which it necessarily involves, instinctively 
reads it over again to ascertain whether he has not made a 
mistake in his interpretation of the language which Professor 
Smith has here put in print. But beyond question there it is. 
The defence is, that although Moses did not use the words put 
into his mouth by the author of Deuteronomy, he taught the 
principles which that author has simply expounded and deve- 
loped in relation to new needs. 
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On this defence it may be remarked: 1. That the slight 
degree of plausibility attaching to it arises from its abstract- 
ness. It is perfectly true that any rule of action deduced by 
just and necessary inference from Mosaic principles may be 
represented as a part of the Mosaic legislation. This however 
is a very different thing from what the author of Deuteronomy 
has done. He has not deduced principles from the teaching 
of Moses and put these principles in the mouth of Moses, but 
he has formally given us discourses uttered by Moses, and has 
told us when and where Moses uttered them. The moment 
one passes from the abstract defence to the concrete work for 
which it has been devised, all its plausibility vanishes. The 
actual work with which the theory professes to deal, and which 
it pronounces a drama, professes to be a résumé of the history 
of Israel throughout their wanderings from Horeb to the plains 
of Moab. The words recorded, and not the mere principles of 
the Mosaic legislation in their relation to new needs, the author 
represents as the words spoken by Moses. He tells us when 
they were spoken, for the events recorded in the third chapter fix 
the time, viz., “after he had slain Sihon the king of the Amorites, 
which dwelt in Heshbon, and Og the king of Bashan, which 
dwelt at Astaroth in Edrei :” and he tells us where the words 
were spoken, viz., “On this side the Jordan, in the land of 
Moab.” The preface is manifestly historical, and it pledges the 
truthfulness of the author, not for the accuracy of historical 
deductions about to be drawn, but for the accuracy of the his- 
torical representation of words uttered and deeds performed. 
There is no more reason for regarding the book thus introduced 
as a post-Mosaic drama than there is for regarding Genesis, or 
Exodus, or Leviticus, or Numbers, as post-Mosaic romances. 
It were just as plausible to say that the previous books of the 
Pentateuch were ex post facto compositions written after the 
settlement in Canaan, for the purpose of justifying the 
Israelites for taking possession of other people’s property, and 
instituting a peculiar system of national worship. It could be 
urged, as our author has pointed out, and as has often been 
pointed out by others, that even in Genesis, as in the other 
books, there are names of places which were not in use till 
after Israel had possessed the land. If the fact that Samuel 
and Gideon and Elijah seem to have been unaware of the 
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existence of the law respecting the king and the kingdom, 
found in Deut. xvii., necessitates the device of a theory which 
transforms Deuteronomy into a legal or ceremonial drama, and 
strips it of more than five and a half centuries of its antiquity, 
surely the reference to places under names which they did not 
bear till after the Israelitish occupation of the land must 
necessitate, not only the transference of the composition of 
these parts of the Pentateuch to a corresponding date, but, for 
the reason assigned by our author in the case of Deuteronomy, 
the transportation of them from their traditional character of 
veritable histories into historical dramas in which we are pre- 
sented with historical deductions instead of historical facts. 

2. These considerations acquire additional force in view of 
the principle avowed by our author, to wit, that “ancient 
writers are not accustomed to distinguish historical data from 
historical deductions.” If this principle be applied to 
Deuteronomy, who will forbid its application to Genesis, 
or Exodus, or Leviticus, or Numbers? May we not, indeed, 
regard the argument for such application a fortiori, as these _ 
books are on the hypothesis in question much more ancient ? 

3. If a composition couched in historical terms and cast in 
historical form, as Deuteronomy is, without a single hint given 
to put the reader on his guard, and without a single expres- 
sion from which one could infer that the writer was not putting 
on record actual historical occurrences, can, by the magic 
wand of criticism, be converted into a delusive drama, there is 
not only an end to all history, but a suicidal termination of 
all criticism. On such critical principles one must become 
not only a historical sceptic, but sceptical of all historical 
criticism, and find himself unable to determine whether the 
critic is in earnest, or whether he is not, as in Whately’s 
Historical Doubts respecting Napoleon Bonaparte, turning a 
particular school of criticism into ridicule. There is no more 
reason for regarding Deuteronomy as belonging to the class of 
compositions to which Professor Smith has assigned it, than 
there is for assigning his Article “ Bible” to the class of the 
witty Archbishop’s famous critical jew d’esprit. 

4, But it is surely but fair to inform us what is meant by 
the expression, “ancient writers.” Without some temporal 
limitation, such phraseology must set our author’s disciples 
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completely adrift. Are we to understand, as he says, that it 
is customary with ancient writers not to distinguish historical 
data from historical deductions? If this be the common 
usage—the use and wont—of ancient writers, how are we to 
draw the line between the dramatic presentation of principles 
under the garb of history and actual veritable historical com- 
positions? On such an hypothesis, how much of ancient 
history, whether sacred or profane, will remain history, one is 
at a loss to determine. If the rule laid down by our critic 
be valid, it is questionable whether we have any ancient 
history at all, either inside the Bible or outside it. The 
critical genius that can turn Deuteronomy into a drama, can, 
with equal facility, turn any ancient composition, indeed any 
composition, whether ancient or modern, into anything 
embraced within the domain of literary composition. 

5. Nor are we to overlook the fact that what Professor Smith 
says of “ancient writers ” is true only of writers of the fabulous 
period. Only of such writers can it be said that they were 
“not accustomed to distinguish historical data from historical 
deductions.” Are we to understand him as teaching, by this 
reference to the use and wont of ancient writers, that writers 
such as the author of Deuteronomy and his predecessors (for if 
the expression embraces the one it must embrace the others) 
belonged to the fabulous period and to the class of fabulous 
writers? If he does not mean to place these ancient Biblical 
writers in this class, he has certainly been most unhappy in the 
selection of his terms; for he assigns this custom which 
belongs to the period referred to, as a reason for stripping 
Deuteronomy of its historical character. If so, then it 
must follow that the author of Deuteronomy, and, at least, all 
his predecessors and contemporaries, belong to a period whose 
use and wont was unhistorical! As this period embraces not 
only the Pentateuch, but all the books of the Bible, as far as 
the books of the Kings and the Chronicles, and, probably (for 
he refers Deuteronomy to the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.), 
the larger portions of these national records, we have no 
guarantee that the first half of the Old Testament (for fully 
that amount of it must, according to our author, be assigned 
to this undiscriminating period) is veritable history! Surely a 
criticism leading to such conclusions is self-condemned. It is 
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reckless beyond all apology. Let its verdict be accepted, and 
the Scriptures are divested of all claim to be treated as the 
Word of God. Men will not long regard a book as composed 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which represents a 
man as speaking what he never uttered, and doing so with every 
detail of time, and place, and occasion, and this in order to 
acquire for it an authority to which it is entitled only on the 
assumption that these representations are true. 

6. And this leads to the very obvious remark, that from this 
wholesale reference to the use and wont of ancient writers, it 
is natural to infer that our author does not distinguish ancient 
writers into inspired and uninspired. He who infers from the 
literary usage of the age in which a book of Scripture was com- 
posed what the character of the composition must be, does, 
ipso facto, treat the writer as an ordinary littérateur, and over- 
looks the grand fact that the writers are represented in the 
Bible itself as moved by the Holy Ghost. However others 
may deal with the sacred record, no Christian critic can thus 
treat it. Christian criticism can admit of no theory which 
classes the sacred writers of any period with profane writers of 
the same period, and treats their compositions as if they were 
the products of mere uninspired genius, determined, as to form 
and style and phrase, not by the indwelling Spirit, but by the 
use and wont of the age. The apostle Peter places the writers 
of the Old Testament beyond the pale of any such classifica- 
tion, for he affirms that they “spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” and not as they were moved by the Zeit- 
Geist or spirit of the age in which they lived. The fact that 
they spake in the language of their country and age, and 
availed themselves of existing modes of presentation, such as 
the parable and other literary devices, as vehicles for the com- 
munication of the truths they were commissioned to proclaim, 
is far from warranting the sweeping conclusion that they were 
so ruled by the literary use and wont as to confound historical 
deductions with historical data. The principle laid down by 
the apostle Peter (and it is a principle which holds true of 
all “the ancient” sacred “ writers”) excludes any such con- 
clusion. To say that men, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, writing seven or eight centuries after the entrance of 
Israel on the land of Canaan, and after the captivity of the 
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kingdom of the Ten Tribes, drew up rules to be observed by 
Israel respecting the election of a king, is nothing short of 
imputing folly to the Most High. The sacred writers are not 
to be so confounded with their profane contemporaries as to 
ignore their relation to the Holy Ghost, under whose all-deter- 
mining agency they were borne along and guided, and by 
which they needed to be infallibly directed even to the words 
they employed in communicating truths of whose signification 
they themselves had very imperfect conceptions. 

Besides, what evidence have we, so far as the great body of 
the sacred writers are concerned, that they were so familiar 
with their profane contemporaries as to adopt them as literary 
models? Christian apologists have been in the habit of 
saying that it was largely the reverse,—that the Gentile sages 
were largely indebted to the Jews. Professor Smith is much 
nearer the truth when he says that “the way in which a 
prophet, like Amos, could arise untrained from among the 
herdsmen of the wilderness of Judah, shows how deep and pure 
a current of spiritual faith flowed among the more thoughtful 
of the laity.” Well, it would seem that Amos at least was 
independent of the use and wont of ancient writers outside the 
wilderness of Judah, for it is not very likely that there was a 
circulating library embracing works of profane authors estab- 
lished among the herdsmen of Tekoa. To the same effect is the 
sentence which immediately follows. “Prophecy itself,” says 
our author, “may from one point of view be regarded simply as 
the brightest efflorescence of the lay element in the religion of 
Israel, the same element which in subjective form underlies 
many of the Psalms, and in a shape less highly developed 
tinged the whole proverbial and popular literature of the 
nation; for in the Hebrew commonwealth popular literature 
had not yet sunk to represent the lowest impulses of national 
life.” Assuming that the last remark was not intended to 
apply to anything embraced within the canon of the Old 
Testament, the passage may be accepted as a much more reason- 
able account of the literary influences which were ever at work 
on the Hebrew mind, than that which represents the sacred 
writers as subject to a certain ab extra influence which may 
be designated the use and wont of ancient writers. If it were 
allowable to assume such familiarity with the actual procedure 
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as characterises Professor Smith’s article, one might say that it 
was just in the way described that the Old Testament writers 
were raised up and endowed, so far as their literary culture 
was concerned, for the agency with which they were honoured 
as the instruments and vehicles of the Holy Ghost. It is more 
than likely that even Moses himself was more indebted to his 
home training by his Hebrew mother than he was to the 
culture received at the hands of the sages of Egypt. It is 
eminently true of all the sacred writers—with, perhaps, the 
exception of the author of the book of Job—that they were 
nursed in the lap of Israel’s piety, and nurtured on the word 
of Jehovah as it existed in their day. Thus trained at home, 
and by the very spirit and genius of their religion separated 
from the Gentiles and their literature, they acquired the 
national style—a style Hebraic in every instance, and utterly 
removed from anything that can be pointed out in the literature 
of any other nation under heaven, except those nations which 
have become acquainted with the sacred treasures of the chosen 
race. It is, therefore, difficult to imagine a more thoroughly 
baseless argument than that which infers the alleged dramatic 
form of Deuteronomy from the literary usage of ancient writers. 

But we have now a very grave question to raise, and one 
which is peculiarly grave on Professor Smith’s theory. How 
came this unpublished book—for unpublished it must have been, 
if we are to credit our author,—how came this hitherto unpub- 
lished book to be in the house of the Lord? Is there a single 
instance in the previous history of the Mosaic economy of “a 
written law-book,” with its legal prescriptions all formally 
written out, being employed as the medium for communicating 
the will of God to His people, prior to the oral communication 
of its contents from time to time as the providence of Jehovah 
furnished the occasion? It was in this way the contents of 
Exodus and Leviticus and Numbers were introduced to Israel. 
The record containing the Mosaic legislation is so characterised 
by this peculiarity that it has been called a legislative journal. 
The order of procedure is set forth in the opening words of 
Leviticus: “And the Lord called unto Moses, and spake 
unto him out of the tabernacle of the congregation, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them,” etc. etc. 
Very different, however, if we are to accept the theory of our 
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author, was the procedure in the case before us. Here is a 
book unheard of by priest, or Levite, prophet, scribe, or king, 
until the days of Josiah, when some peculiar incident brings 
its existence to the knowledge of Hilkiah the priest, who gives 
it into the hands of Shaphan the scribe, who reads it before the 
king. Neither Hilkiah, nor Shaphan, nor the king seems to 
have doubted its divine origin or authority. It is at once 
recognised as the law of God, and its words produce in the 
mind of the king such a sense of Israel’s sin and danger that 
he rends his clothes. Why should a book thus introduced 
produce such effects? How came it to pass that no one ever 
doubted its claims to the obedience of the king and his people ? 
If our author’s theory be true, it was destitute of the wonted 
authentication, for what he regards as its central doctrine was 
never heard of before, and yet as soon as it is read its claims 
are recognised, There is no possibility of accounting for its 
recognition and effects except on the assumption of its being a 
copy of the law given by Moses, or perhaps the autograph 
itself, which Moses after writing had commanded the Levites 
to put in the side of the ark of the covenant, for a witness 
against Israel (Deut. xxxi. 26). If it be asked, How could so 
sacred a book as this, and one so carefully laid up, pass out of 
sight and memory? the answer is to be found in the same 
chapter in which the account of the discovery of it is found. 
The corruptions of which Josiah had purged Judah and 
Jerusalem could never have been introduced had not the 
book of the law been neglected and cast aside. If Judah and 
her priests could permit the house of the Lord to become a 
partial ruin, if they could introduce idolatry, not only into the 
high places, but into the very precincts of the Temple itself, 
it is not to be wondered at that they permitted the sacred book 
of the law to share in the general neglect, and to be hidden 
among the rubbish until it was unearthed by the workmen 
who repaired the breaches of the house. Why, the marvel is that 
any one acquainted with the narrative of the universal decay 
of religion, and cognisant of the desecration of the Temple, and 
the state of dilapidation to which it had been reduced, should 
think any theory necessary to account for the effects produced 
by the discovery of the book, much less the extraordinary 
theory that the book could not have been the book of Exodus, 
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as its characteristic laws are not found therein! The state of 
religion and of the house accounts for the loss of the law of 
Moses laid up there, and the revival of religion and the repair 
of the house account for the finding of it; and there is no need 
for the hypothesis of a hitherto unknown book, which, if 
brought in at all, must have been introduced surreptitiously. 

Passing to the general question respecting the date and 
authorship of the Pentateuch and the earlier prophetical books, 
we find the old objections raised by Spinoza and others his 
successors urged once more by our author. The facts enume- 
rated are, the fact that “the limits of the individual books are 
certainly not the limits of authorship;” the fact “that the 
Pentateuch as a law-book is complete without Joshua, but as a 
history is so planned that the latter book is its necessary com- 
plement ;” the fact “that the Pentateuch uses geographical 
names which were not known till after the occupation ;” the 
fact that in one place it even “ presupposes the existence of a 
kingship in Israel ;” the fact that “the last chapters of Judges 
cannot be separated from the book of Samuel, and the earlier 
chapters of Kings are obviously one with the foregoing narra- 
tive.” “Such phenomena,” Professor Smith alleges, “ not only 
prove the utter futility of any attempt to base a theory of 
authorship on the present division into books, but suggest 
that the history as we have it is not one carried on from age 
to age by successive additions, but a fusion of several narratives, 
which partly covered the same ground, and were combined into 
unity by an editor!” In reply to these old objections it were 
sufficient to copy out of Horne’s Introduction the conclusive 
answers so well summarised by that able apologist more than 
forty years ago. The resurrection of them in the present day, 
however, may serve as a partial apology for a fresh examina- 
tion of their claims. 

And first of all, it may be asked, “On what authority does 
Professor Smith assume that the traditional theory of Biblical 
authorship is based upon the present division into books?” 
The contrary is the fact. The theory was the cause of the 
division, and not the division the cause of the theory. It was 
owing to the fact that both Jews and Gentiles, friends and foes, 
regarded Moses as the author of the Pentateuch that it has been 
regarded as a distinct book, the work of one author. 
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In the next place, it may be asked, “What is there in the 
systematic and orderly consecution of the books in question to 
necessitate the theory of one editor to combine them into 
unity?” Suppose it to be true that God had a plan of redemp- 
tion, and that the history of His people was intended and 
designed, before its actual enactment on the stage of time, to 
be a systematic unfolding of that plan—suppose this to be the 
fact, would it not follow that the incidents, when placed on 
record, would fall in as consecutive, orderly arranged parts of 
the one plan devised and administered by the One Mind? 
And, on the other hand, to take the instance mentioned by 
Professor Smith, would it not awaken suspicion, and lead us to 
conclude that the history could not be a history of the 
administration of such a plan, if it were found that Joshua 
was not “the necessary complement of the Pentateuch”? And 
would not this fact preclude the possibility of interjecting 
Deuteronomy after the history of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, or at any point later than the death of Moses, and prior 
to the history of Israel under Joshua? Professor Smith not 
only admits the existence of such a plan, but argues from it, 
and claims for Biblical Criticism the discovery of its develop- 
ment. Granting, which we do not, that this discovery was 
never made till the Deborah of Criticism arose in Israel, and 
holding, as we do, that the plan is developed in the history of 
the chosen race, does it not inevitably follow that the his- 
torical facts recorded do, by their character as a revelation and 
the progressive development of this plan, determine their own 
position in the inspired narrative? In a word, does not the 
development theory held, as we have already seen, throughout 
the history of the Church, forbid the resurrection of Moses 
from his undiscovered tomb in the land of Moab, to deliver his 
farewell to an Israel which must have been raised from the 
dead to hear it, after Elijah himself had gone to heaven, and 
after Israel had ceased to exist as a nation? Whensoever 
Deuteronomy was written, there is no place for it but 
that given it by both Jew and Gentile. Nowhere else can it 
be placed without marring the history of the development of 
the economy of redemption. And if this be the only place, 
the time is ipso facto determined, for it were truly prepos- 
terous to suppose that after the economy had been developed 
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to the point reached in the days of the kingdom of Judah, an 
inspired writer should write a book of which Joshua is the 
necessary complement. Let any one make the experiment 
suggested by the theory, and transfer Deuteronomy to the 
position assigned to it by this novel criticism, and if we have 
not overrated his claims to intelligence, he will feel shocked at 
the work of his own hands. Indeed, the principle of develop- 
ment itself furnishes a safe guide in all questions pertaining to 
the time and place of any part of the revelation. If, despite 
the lapses of the chosen seed, there is no lapse or retrogression 
in the revelation of which they were the ordained channel, if 
their very sins become the occasion for fresh disclosure of the 
plan and its infinite resources of pardoning grace, we have in 
this fact a rule to which our Biblical critics would do well to 
take heed. If this be a law of the economy, then the books 
naturally arrange themselves along the pathway of the divine 
Logos, as He has unfolded, in His sovereign wisdom, the 
mystery which, from the beginning of the world, was hid in 
God. On this principle it would be just as preposterous to 
place Deuteronomy after Joshua, or after Judges, or after 
Samuel, or the Kings, as it would be to transfer Joshua to any 
of these places. 

Nor are we to lose sight of the confession made by Pro- 
fessor Smith, to wit, that “a good deal may be said in favour 
of the view that the Deuteronomic style, which is very capable 
of imitation, was adopted by writers of different periods.” 
This is a considerable abatement of the pretensions of Biblical 
Criticism as an instrument by which the age of a given com- 
position may be determined. If the style of a book may be 
imitated, and that “ by writers of different periods,” may not 
“a good deal be said in favour of the view,” that the style of a 
book is not an absolute criterion of its authorship, and that 
genuine criticism implies much more on the part of a critic 
than a knowledge of the language in which the book has been 
written, or of the literature in which that language has been 
developed? In saying this, there is no intention to disparage 
such acquirements. On the contrary, it is held that they are 
among the most important of the many qualifications which 
the high functions of criticism demand. All that is here con- 
tended for is, that on Professor Smith’s own confession, a 
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siblical critic cannot determine the time or canonical place of 
a book by virtue of his linguistic or literary lore. In addition 
to all this, it is indispensable that the critic have a thorough 
acquaintance with the structure of the economy whose closely 
correlated provisions have been revealed through the agency 
of the sacred penmen, whose writings furnish, not merely 
grammatical exercises, but theological problems, which are 
immensely the profoundest with which the human mind has 
to deal. As already seen, the economy admits of no retro- 
gression, and therefore, in this the norm of its evolution, 
furnishes one of the most reliable of all criteria for the deter- 
mination of the times and canonical loci of the accumulating 
increments of a predetermined revelation. 

But whilst the ordinary apparatus ecriticus furnishes, and 
can furnish, no safeguard against literary imposture, and is 
confessedly incompetent to detect an existing literary fraud, 
there are in the character of the economy and its author the 
highest of all guarantees against any such procedure. “Let 
God be true, but every man a liar.” No man, whether learned 
or unlearned, can, without incurring great guilt, attempt to 
make the truth of God abound through his lie. And 
certainly no man, speaking by the Spirit of God, would put 
into the mouth of a well-known historical character words 
never uttered by him, and this, too, in constructing a book of 
Jaw, whose whole drift and tenor render it all but impossible 
to regard it in any other light than that of a veritable 
historical sketch, with additional legal enactments or exposi- 
tions, suggested by experience, or demanded by the approach- 
ing demise of the legislator, and the settlement of those he 
had been appointed to lead, in the inheritance promised to 
their fathers, ° 

On p. 638, Professor Smith neutralises, to a very large 
extent, all that he had previously advanced in support of the 
late date of the composition of Deuteronomy :— 


“The Levitical laws,” he says, “give a graduated hierarchy of priests 
and Levites ; Deuteronomy regards all Levites as at least possible priests. 
Round this difference, and points allied to it, the whole discussion turns. 
We know, mainly from Ezekiel xliv., that before the Exile the strict 
hierarchical law was not in force, apparently had never been in force. But 
can we suppose that the very idea of such a hierarchy is the latest point of 
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liturgical development? If so, the Levitical element is the latest thing in 
the Pentateuch, or, in truth, in the historical series to which the Pentateuch 
belongs ; or, on the opposite view, the hierarchic theory existed as a legal 
programme long before the Exile, though it was fully carried out only after 
Ezra. As all the more elaborate symbolic observances of the law are bound 
up with the hierarchical ordinances, the solution of this problem has issues 
of the greatest importance for the theology, as well as for the literary history, 
of the Old Testament.” 


On reading this passage it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the writer has taken alarm at his former critical 
deliverances, and is here endeavouring to tone them down by 
pointing out the weakness of the grounds on which they 
mainly rest, and the lack of unanimity among the critics 
regarding the date of the Pentateuch—the question on which 
he has already delivered a final authoritative judgment. If 
the question be as stated by Professor Smith, and if, in the 
determination of it, we are dependent “mainly” on Ezek. xliv., 
which teaches that “before the Exile the strict hierarchical 
law was not in force, and apparently had never been in force,” 
it is no wonder his confidence should give signs of abatement. 
Leaving the contending critics to counterbalance one another, 
is there any one who has any regard for his reputation as a 
reader of the Bible who will venture to base any theory in 
regard to “ liturgical development,” before the Exile or after it, 
upon Ezekiel’s vision of the temple and its priesthood? From 
that vision it is impossible to find out what the liturgical law 
was either before the Exile or after the Restoration. The house 
seen by Ezekiel, and the priesthood which was to take part in 
its services, have never had, and were never intended to have, 
a literal realisation. Whilst the vision was vouchsafed in 
order to cheer the hearts of his fellow-exiles, by the assurance 
of the restoration of the temple, and city, and land, its chief 
object was to foreshadow the spiritual temple by which all 
local centres of worship were to be superseded, and a dis- 
pensation under which the waters of the sanctuary were to 
flow forth to regenerate and fertilise the moral wastes outside 
the bounds of the land of Israel. If the vision is to be taken 
literally—and it is only on the assumption that it is to be so 
taken that it can serve the end to which Professor Smith has 
turned it,—if it is to be taken literally, there is no possibility 
of stopping short of the conclusion reached by the advanced 
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Premillennial school, who, on the ground that it has never 
been fulfilled, look for the restoration of the Jews to the land 
of Palestine, the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, the restoration of the priesthood, and the reinaugura- 
tion of animal sacrifices—who, in fact, make Christianity a 
sort of interlude in the Mosaic economy. It is difficult to see 
how any one can seek for the law of liturgical development in 
this marvellous vision, and stop short of the singular theory 
which looks forward to a time when the waters which Ezekiel 
saw issuing from under the threshold of the house shall burst 
forth in reality, and continue to flow as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost ! 

Equally manifest must it be that no theory in regard to the 
relative positions of Leviticus and Deuteronomy in the Sacred 
Canon can be based upon the alleged diversity of their laws 
respecting the position of the Levites. The facts alleged may 
be accepted, while the theory may be rejected. The Levites 
may be regarded as excluded from the priesthood by the law 
as given in Leviticus, and as possible priests according to the 
Deuteronomic legislation, and yet our views as to which of 
these books should have the precedence remain unaffected, 
and the question be undetermined. In order that the alleged 
diversity of legislation should have any weight in the deter- 
mination of the question of chronological precedence, it is 
necessary to assume that a graduated hierarchy bespeaks an 
earlier or a later stage in the process of liturgical develop- 
ment. 

But are we in a position to say which of these assumptions 
is true? Might not a good deal be said in favour of the view 
that the law of Deuteronomy on this point, which regards all 
Levites “as possible priests,” denotes an earlier stage? This 
much might be advanced with considerable force in its favour, 
viz., that a law limiting the priesthood to a tribe would natur- 
ally precede a law limiting it to a family. Prior to the Mosaic 
economy, and during an unquestionably earlier stage, there 
were no tribal distinctions in regard to the priestly office. All 
the tribes and all the families of Israel exercised the functions 
of the priesthood. Now, it would surely seem more reasonable, 
if we are to make assumptions at all, to assume that the first 
limitation in a process of development would be from the 
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nation to a tribe, rather than from the nation to one of the 
families of a single tribe. As the goal of the economy was 
the typifying of the one priesthood as held by the one Priest, 
would it not seem as if the first step towards the attainment 
of it should be less definite than the subsequent ones, and that 
the graduated hierarchy, of which the Aaronic priesthood is 
the crown and consummation, should mark the close of the 
whole typical evolution? And, on the other hand, might it 
not be urged with equal force, in favour of the view that the 
law of Leviticus indicates an earlier stage, that in an economy 
which was not only to prefigure the Christian dispensation, 
but give way to it, and wax old and give signs of vanishing 
away, it might be expected that all along the track of its 
administration there would be introduced changes premonitory 
of a final dissolution? On general principles, therefore, it is 
very questionable whether any rule can be arrived at by 
which a critic may determine what is or what is not an earlier 
or a later stage in this particular element of the liturgical 
development. This much, at least, may be assumed, that this 
point, around which Professor Smith alleges “the whole dis- 
cussion turns,” is one on which there is no warrant for critical 
dogmatism, and one which can give no key for the solution of 
questions of priority between the sacred books. 

Under the head of “Fusion of several elements into one 
Narrative,” Professor Smith gives us his views respecting the 
composition of the sacred books—if anything composed in the 
way alleged deserves to be styled sacred. The substance of 
the whole matter is this :— 


“The Semitic genius does not at all lie in the direction of organic 
structure. In architecture, in poetry, in history, the Hebrew adds part to 
part instead of developing a single notion. The Temple was an aggregation 
of small cells, the longest Psalm is an acrostic, and so the longest Biblical 
history is a stratification and not an organism. This process was facilitated 
by the habit of anonymous writing and the accompanying lack of all notion 
of anything like copyright. If a man copied a book, it was his to add and 
modify as he pleased, and he was not in the least bound to distinguish the 
old from the new. If he had two books before him to which he attached 
equal worth, he took large extracts from both, and harmonised them by 
such additions or modifications as he felt to be necessary. But in default 
of a keen sense for organic unity, very little harmony was sought in points 
of internal structure, though great skill was often shown, as in the Book of 
Genesis, in throwing the whole material into a balanced scheme of external 
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arrangement. On such principles minor narratives were fused together one 
after the other, and at length in Exile a final redactor completed the great 
work, on the first part of which Ezra based his reformation, while the latter 
part was thrown into the second Canon. The curious combination of the 
functions of copyist and author, which is here presupposed, did not wholly 
disappear till a pretty late date ; and where, as in the Books of Samuel, we 
have two recensions of the text, one in the Hebrew and one in the Septuagint 
translation, the discrepancies are of such a kind that criticism of the text 
and analysis of its sources are separated by a scarcely perceptible line.” 


Here then is our author’s account of the way in which those 
books which Christians have been wont to style the Word of 
God have come into existence! In the first place, it is laid 
down as an unquestionable axiom that the sacred writers had 
no genius for anything but literary patchwork. In proof of 
this assertion reference is made to the architecture of the 
Temple, to the acrostic structure of the 119th Psalm, and to 
the longest Biblical history! From the first of these references 
we are, of course, to infer that the architecture of the Temple 
was simply the offspring of Semitic genius. The Bible itself 
gives a somewhat different account of the authorship of the 
Temple architecture. If we are to credit the book itself, God 
Himself was the architect of both the Tabernacle and the 
Temple. It was not left either to Moses or to David, as 
representatives of Semitic genius, to determine what the 
fashion of the dwelling-place of Jehovah should be. The 
great symbol and type of Messiah’s body, personal and 
mystical, was far too important a matter to be marred by the 
untowardness of any order or class of human genius, whether 
of the Gentile or the Jew. Speaking on this point David 
says: “All this the Lord made me understand in writing by 
his hand upon me, even all the works of this pattern” 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 19). The charge therefore of incapacity to 
develop a single notion, or to achieve an organic structure, if 
it lie at all against any one concerned in the authorship of the 
Temple, must lie against God Himself. 

Equally irreverent and inconclusive is the second reference. 
It is not true that because the 119th Psalm is an acrostic 
its structure is not organic. It is not an impossible achieve- 
ment to write an acrostic in which “a single notion” is 
developed. And certainly it is one of the slenderest and 
most partial of inductions to infer what Semitic genius could 
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achieve in poetry from the fact that the 119th Psalm is an 
acrostic. 

What our author means when he says that “ the longest 
Biblical history is a stratification and not an organism,” we do 
not clearly comprehend; for the distinction between “ strati- 
fication” and “ organism,” in such connection, is not very 
transparent. But taking his own account of the distinction, 
to wit, that in stratification “ part is added to part,” while in 
organisation “a single notion is developed,” there is no ground 
for the assumption that the one is exclusive of the other. 
There is such a thing as organisation by stratification, and 
that too as a mode of development. Teleologists have been in 
the habit of arguing that our earth is an organised whole, and 
have cited in support of their position the correlated strata 
composing its crust. These strata are not haphazard deposits, 
but, on the contrary, reveal in their mutual relations and in 
their common subordination to the wants and purposes of man, 
the presence and control of an infinitely wise and beneficent 
mind. 

In like manner we are told by physiologists and biologists 
that whilst the architecture of the body is of the cellular 
order, it is none the less an organism. Whilst “ part has been 
added to part,” as if outlined by some “ Semitic genius,” there 
is nevertheless a common consciousness in this wonderful 
“agoregation of small cells,” which bespeaks an organic unity 
and demonstrates “ the development of a single notion.” And 
surely it is not necessary to refer to the flora of our world to 
confirm the position that stratification is not the antithesis of 
organic structure. What are the rings disclosed when a tree 
of the forest is felled, but so many elements of a stratification 
which is confessedly organic? In a word, it is not “ the adding 
of part to part” that determines the character of the resultant 
aggregate, but the presence or the absence of a determining 
purpose to the achievement of which the parts are made or are 
not made to contribute. Wherever parts are so added to parts 
as to contribute to the attainment of an end, we pronounce the 
arrangement an organisation. This judgment we pronounce 
instinctively, whether the parts be the cells of the human 
body, or the rooms of a house, or the rings of a tree, or the com- 
panies or regiments or columns of an army moved on the 
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battle-field by the commander-in-chief, or the paragraphs or 
chapters, or “ books” of a work. 

But not only is the distinction groundless, it is peculiarly 
inapplicable to the actual products of “ Semitic genius” given 
us in the Bible. Christian apologists have been wont to argue 
the divine authenticity of the Bible from its organic unity. 
Of course, if it be a stratification, as Professor Smith would 
have us believe, and if, as he tells us, stratification is the 
very antithesis of organic structure, the doctrine of organic 
unity, and with it this apologetic position, must be given up. 
Besides, Biblical Criticism itself must lose one of the tests by 
which it judges of the claim of any of the sacred books to a 
place in the Sacred Canon. If, as critics say, in addition to all 
other proofs, “the organic function” of a book must be taken 
into account, that is, the manifested fitness of the book to fill 
its place as a part of one organism, it must be clear that no 
book of the Bible could, on the principle of our author, stand 
the trial. If Professor Smith were within reach he would 
foreclose the inquisition and dismiss the inquisitors, telling 
them that no men of intelligence would sit down to test the 
fitness of a stratum, or any number of strata combined, to per- 
form organic functions, as: the ideas of stratification and 
organisation were mutually exclusive. 

It is true “the Semitic genius” sometimes all but shook 
itself loose from the trammels of stratification, and somehow 
or other managed, as in the book of Genesis, “to throw the 
material into a balanced scheme of external arrangement,” but, 
of course, a balanced scheme of external arrangement is not an 
organic structure, at least a writer by using this nicely balanced 
phrase can, for the moment, avoid the appearance of self-con- 
tradiction, while, at the same time, he admits a fact subversive 
of his theory. As a matter of fact, the book of Genesis reveals 
a “scheme” balanced both externally and internally. It con- 
tains a brief but most comprehensive history of the development 
of the protevangelium as displayed in the conflicts of the two 
seeds—the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent— 
for a period of more than two thousand years. Professor 
Smith may, if it please him, deny that the development of the 
first promise is “the development of a single notion,” but most 
people will regard the denial as an additional illustration of 
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the way in which a pet theory may blind the intellect and 
warp the judgment. What our author styles “a balanced 
scheme of external arrangement,” is a living organisation—an 
organisation of living men brought into existence in order 
that through them the promise of the Messiah might be 
developed towards its fulfilment. To speak of the history of 
this organisation as if it consisted of a congeries of incongruous 
elements, brought into a sort of external harmony by some 
ex post facto copyist, or final redactor, who, from the unto- 
wardness of the materials, felt it necessary “to add and 
modify,” and not to be too precise about distinguishing the 
old from the new, is as unfair and as unphilosophical as it is 
irreverent. Of “the curious combination of the functions of 
copyist and author which is here presupposed,” and which, we 
are told, “did not wholly disappear till a pretty late date,” it 
is difficult to speak with calmness, or suppress feelings border- 
ing on indignation. Here is a young man talking about the 
way in which one of the most ancient of books was composed 
with as much confidence as if he had lived throughout the 
1500 years occupied in the writing of it, and had looked over 
the shoulders of the writers as from age to age they plied their 
marvellous task; and when he has told us just how the work 
was done, turns round and tells us that he was merely pre- 
supposing it had been composed in this way! Presupposing ! 
and presupposing all this about the genesis of the Word of 
God, that cannot be broken and abideth for ever! Let 
rationalistic, destructive critics utter and give currency to 
such hypotheses regarding the origin of our Bible, but, 
“O my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” 
RoBertT WATTS. 
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Art. II1.—The Latest Phase of the Pentateuch Question. 


Geschichte Israels. Von J. WELLHAUSEN. In zwei Banden; erster Band. 
Berlin, 1878. 


HE assault upon the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
has opened from another side and upon a new plan. From 
a triplet of articles which appeared a few years ago in the 
now extinct Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, signed by J. 
Wellhausen, professor in Greifswald, it was already known that 
another and no mean antagonist had entered the lists against the 
ancient view of the unity of the Books of the Law. The high 
position accorded to Kuenen in the fourth German edition of 
Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament rendered it also 
highly probable that Wellhausen had accepted the hypothesis 
commonly associated with the names of Graf and Kuenen; 
for in performing the very necessary editorial task of survey- 
ing the course of criticism upon the Pentateuch since Bleek’s 
death, a mere translation of a portion of Kuenen’s Historisch- 
kritisch Onderzock was regarded as an amply sufficient résumé, 
with the addition of a few remarks. Wellhausen’s last work, 
which a German reviewer not unjustly describes as a book 
“not seen every day in the literary market,” leaves its author’s 
position perfectly unmistakable. In this first volume, a pre- 
paratory criticism of the sources of the history of Israel, the 
post-exilic origin of the Levitical law is definitely and power- 
fully maintained. It is singular that this criticism of sources 
confessedly occupies as much space as the narrative based 
thereon ; it is still more astonishing that the narrative itself 
must be such as no Jew or Christian would recognise as 
biblical. The work is dedicated to “my unforgotten teacher, 
Heinrich Ewald ;” if Milman longed for “an Ewald to criticise 
Ewald,” our desire might well be for an Ewald to criticise 
Wellhausen. 

Life and growth are synonymous, and the curious in evolu- 
tion would find a fascinating and instructive study in tracing 
the “critical” dismemberment of the Pentateuch. That 
development is strategic rather than biologic; it displays the 
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resources of able generals, and not tender gardeners. There 
has been no steady growth as from cotyledon to firm root, 
solid stem, umbrageous branches, and fertile fruit ; the advance 
of “critical” views upon the origin and date of the Torah has 
been the cautious and versatile movement of a hostile force in 
the face of a wary foe. There have been many changes in the 
object of attack. At one time it was the unity of Genesis; at 
another of Genesis and Exodus; at another of the entire 
Pentateuch; yet again of the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua, or the so-called Hexateuch; whilst, judging from the 
new sections substituted for Bleek’s review of the historical 
books from Judges to Kings, Wellhausen would lead the way 
for the application of the same analytical process to several 
other of the historical books of the Old Testament. The 
method of attack has undergone many changes. First there 
was the adoption of the rough and ready test of the divine 
names; then additional linguistic considerations were intro- 
duced; yet more refined methods were subsequently brought 
to bear, and apparent anachronisms, supposed omissions, too 
congruous repetitions and too incongruous contradictions, 
peculiarities of phrase and peculiarities of thought, differences 
in lexicology and differences in literary style, psychological 
assumptions and theological bias, the conclusions of philosophers 
and the intuitions of experts, even the data of the modern 
theory of evolution and a presumptively axiomatic conception 
of the origin and growth of religion,—this whole armoury of 
weapons has been ransacked to enliven and press the contro- 
versy. And different results have been successively claimed. 
To some it seemed proven that the Pentateuch was a compila- 
tion from several documents, whether two or three or four or 
many in number; to their successors the so-called Book of the 
Law was the ultimate product of various supplementings and 
revisions of an original story. As for the age of the various 
writers or editors, opinions very widely differed. Nevertheless, 
regarded in mass, there has been a sort of progress in these 
“critical” views, marked by three distinct phases. In the first 
phase, the Pentateuch was regarded as a compilation from 
two or more writers of an earlier age, the time of the compila- 
tion being variously stated to be as early as the days of Samuel, 
and as late as the Exile. In the second phase, the former con- 
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tention was discarded, and the Pentateuch came to be looked 
upon as the final outcome of successive editings of a Grundschrift 
or original narrative; the original narrative being considered 
to belong to an early age of the Jewish history, Deuteronomy 
being accepted as the latest of the five books, and the ecclesi- 
astical system of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers,’ the Priester- 
codex of Wellhausen, being included in the original narrative 
and being of high antiquity, in all probability an oral tradition 
from the days of Moses. The third phase has in its turn 
revolutionised the second: the conception of a series of editors 
is retained, but Deuteronomy is supposed to succeed the 
Grundschrift in age, but to precede the Priestercodex, which in 
the form in which we now possess it is described as certainly 
posterior to the Exile. It is this third view which Wellhausen 
supports. This theory is, it is true, commonly associated with 
the name of Graf; but as our author has some objection appa- 
rently to be styled Graf’s disciple we must do him the justice 
of stating that in his opinion “his inquiry is based upon a 
broader foundation than Graf’s, and approaches Vatke in 
method,” from whose work upon Biblical Theology, published 
more than sixty years ago, as one of the first-fruits of ration- 
alism in Biblical Theology, Wellhausen acknowledges to have 
learnt “das Meiste und Beste.” Wellhausen wishes us to infer, 
that as far as this generation is concerned, he puts in a claim 
for novelty in method, if not in result. 

Wellhausen certainly has the merit of approaching the 
question from another side. In an editorial addition to Bleek 
he had already emphasised the opinion of Merx,? that the two 
questions might be separated, as to the sources of the Penta- 
teuch, and the relative age of those sources. At any rate 
Wellhausen has kept these questions distinct. The investiga- 
tions into the composite structure he has pursued in the articles 
previously mentioned upon the “Composition of the Hexa- 
teuch,” the first of which deals with the Genesis, the second 
with the narrative portions of the later books, and the third 
with the great legal code. The inquiry into the relative age of 
the supposed sources is followed in the volume before us. 


1 Exodus xxv.-xl., except xxxii.-xxxiv. ; all Leviticus, and Numbers i.-x., 
XV.-XiX., XXV.-Xxxvi. With a few exceptions. 

* Tuch, Commentar zur Genesis, 2d edition, 1871 ; edited by Arnold and 
Merx, pp. Ixxix.-cxxii. 
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It will greatly facilitate a statement of the peculiar views 
advanced, if a brief summary is given even of the earlier 
labours. Wellhausen finds, he thinks, clear evidence in the 
Hexateuch of three distinct strata, which he respectively 
names the history of the Jehovist (or JE, according to his 
common abbreviation), the law-book of the Deuteronomist (or 
Dt.), and a book of blended history and law, the Priestercodex, 
or Priestly Code (P.C.). The history of these sources is traced 
as follows. The Jehovist (JE) is a combination of two docu- 
ments, one of which (J) is identified by its use of Jahve for 
the divine name, and the other of which (E) is identified by 
its use of Elohim. These two sources, he thinks, have run 
through several editions before their union. To the book of 
the Jehovist, which was almost wholly a history, Deuteronomy 
was added by the Deuteronomist, who also revised the whole 
of the Jehovistic portion of the Hexateuch ; that revision being 
slightest in Genesis, more close in Exodus and Numbers, and 
most rigid in Joshua. Side by side with the blended works 
of the Jehovist and Deuteronomist, and quite independent of 
it, there also existed, it is said, another book of history and 
law, the Priests’ Code, which sets law in a frame of history. 
The present impression of unity was imparted, finally, by the 
last editor of tlie Hexateuch (the so-called Redactor or R), 
who dovetailed and revised the works extant in his day, 
assuming everywhere the standpoint of the Priests’ Code. So 
far Wellhausen was upon old ground, and is largely indebted 
to Néldeke.* The plan of the Geschichte Israels is novel. An 
endeavour is there made to assign the relative ages of these three 
sources from considerations of Biblical theology. What Kuenen, 
Duhm, and Kayser have done incidentally, Wellhausen has done 
systematically. By a critical questioning of the Levitical 
religious system, he claims to have established that so-called 
Mosaism was not a revelation to one meek man, but an evolu- 
tion slowly and laboriously effected by many minds and through 
many years. Two assumptions are everywhere made. The 
Jehovistic work is assumed to have been written, if not soon 
after the division of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, at any 
rate before the Assyrian period of Jewish history; Deutero- 
nomy is also assumed to have been written, if not at the 


1 Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A. T., 1869. 
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reformation under Josiah, towards the end of the Assyrian age. 
It is a peculiarity of the theory before us that it does not 
claim any great chronological precision. Merely taking for 
granted that JE was first composed, Dt next, and P.C. last, a 
double aim is kept in view. On the one hand an endeavour 
is made to demonstrate a veritable process of development in 
these three documents, Dt presupposing JE, and P.C. pre- 
supposing both. On the other hand an attempt is made to 
show the harmony between these results and the statements of 
contemporary prophets and historical writers; that is to say, 
it is attempted to show that the prophets of the Assyrian 
period reflect the Jehovist’s standpoint, the prophets of the 
Chaldean period reflect the standpoint of the Deuteronomist, 
and post-exilic writers reflect the post-exilic Priests’ Code. 
Accordingly the work before us is divided into three parts: 
the first part treats of the History of the Cultus, with chapters 
upon the Place where God was worshipped, upon the Sacrifices, 
upon the Feasts, upon the Priests and Levites, and upon the 
Establishment of the Clergy; the second part deals with the 
History of the Tradition, with chapters upon the Chronicles, 
upon Judges, Samuel, and the Kings, and upon the Pentateuch 
and Joshua; whilst the third part picks up the thread of the 
theory and resumes the History of Israel and Jewry, with 
chapters upon the Inference from the Criticism of the Law, 
upon the Oral and Written Law, and upon the Theocracy as 
an Idea and an Institution. To put the whole hypothesis in a 
sentence :—the common view has been that the Law was given 
at the outset of the career of Israel, being presupposed in its 
entire secular and religious history; Wellhausen thinks to 
have proved, by a narrow inspection of the extant documents, 
that the Law was unknown before the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and that Mosaism, with its Tabernacle, priesthood, 
sacrifices, and festivals, is even in idea post-exilic. 

There is one great difficulty in appreciating these theories 
of German birth. The premisses do not seem to warrant the 
conclusions; and that from two causes. The most dis- 
passionate and unbiassed investigator seems to be in the 
position of the man who opens Euclid at random, and, from 
ignorance of the preceding propositions, axioms, and postulates, 
is unable to judge of the cogency of the proposition which 
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meets his eye, apparently a logical sequence of solemn 
trifling. German writers assume too readily that because their 
views are rejected, they are unknown. Only a laboured effort 
of the historical imagination can help us to barely understand 
these hypotheses. The fact is, too, that if there is a strong 
bias in our theological schools in favour of the Mosaic author- 
ship, there is as strong a bias in Germany in favour of the 
composite view. It is not wholly our fault if the arguments 
relied upon unavoidably partake to our minds of the character 
of argumenta ad homines or even argumenta ad familiares. Of 
course neither one bias nor the other is scientific. Science 
corrects for atmosphere. Science also states all postulates 
with care. With all their boasted scientific precision these 
theories are the products of two factors: data and danda, 
reasons and bias, positions and prepossessions. For a well- 
trained Englishman or Scotchman or American, who is 
ignorant of recent Continental thought, to take up this book of 
Wellhausen’s, for example, is to breathe a new air. He is an 
emigrant in another world. His sense of proportion is awry. 
His judgment is at fault. Respect makes him patient, and 
respect alone ; respect for his own truthfulness and respect for 
a great name. He finds that he can only breathe freely and 
judge rightly after a somewhat difficult constructive process. 
As he makes a laborious investigation into the sources of con- 
viction, his mind clears, and he moves as a free man in the 
midst of this new environment, able to accept or reject at the 
bidding of evidence. Then two things become manifest: 
Jirst, that the inferences drawn are not warranted by the 
reasons assigned; second, that the inferences drawn only 
appear warranted by the reasons assigned upon certain 
presuppositions, The historical investigator sees a subtle 
rationalistic element veiling its distaste for the supernatural 
under the garb of science; he becomes aware of a growing 
antagonism to the Mosaic authorship because of its super- 
natural claims; he comprehends the widespread and semi- 
paralysing influence of great reputations, reader and pupil 
receiving, with too loyal a love and too hasty an assump- 
tion, the dicta of teachers of European fame. This also he 
understands, that, supposing there is no such thing as 
prophecy, or miracle, or divine interference in human affairs in 
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any supernatural sense, then this theory of Wellhausen’s is 
the most rational product of the most rational phase of that 
investigation which endeavours to account for the Pentateuch 
by purely human agency. The fundamental assumption of 
Wellhausen’s, the recognition of three strata in the Pentateuch 
—how has this arisen ? the historical inquirer would ask. How 
have these three strata become axiomatic? The reply opens 
up a thrilling episode in the operations of the human mind. 
All the mysterious and coalescing forces which mould and 
impart conviction are seen at work, logical laws, but also 
psychological laws,—concurrence with a half-unsuspected pre- 
judice, hero-worship, reverence for scholarship, possibly that 
“something splay,’ as Matthew Arnold calls it, “that some- 
thing blunt-edged, unhandy, and infelicitous——some want of 
quick, fine, sure perception, which tends to balance the great 
superiority of the German in knowledge.”! If these views are 
to be fairly judged of outside of Germany and German 
scholars, an indispensable preliminary would seem to be a 
statement of arguments ab initio. Especially must there be 
exactitude in stating the postulates everywhere assumed ; for a 
suspicion or avowal of ulterior motive, such as discrediting any 
of the prominent features of the Christian faith, makes all the 
difference in forming an estimate. This work of Wellhausen’s 
is far from being an inquiry ab initio. It is virtually an 
appeal to those who have entered the second phase of 
“ critical” views, and have persuaded themselves of the exist- 
ence of the three strata, to proceed to the third phase and 
arrange those strata in another order. As Wellhausen himself 
puts it somewhat naively: “It is recognised that the three 
strata materially differ from each other, the question is what 
is their chronological order (wie sie folgen).’ When, therefore, 
Professor Kautzsch of Bile gave the best possible advertise- 
ment to this work by confessing in a review conversion to its 
views, all he meant was conversion from the “ critical” view 
of Ewald, Knobel, and Dillmann, as to the superposition of 
the three strata, to the other “critical” view of Graf and 
Kuenen. 

Nevertheless there ought to be rejoicing in the ranks of the 
orthodox at this latest assault upon the Pentateuch. The 


* Literature and Dogma, p. xxvi. 
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decisive battle-ground is at last recognised. Upon points of 
language, apparent anachronisms, dual or triple or multiple 
repetitions, seeming contradictions, and all the paraphernalia 
of negative criticism, there has been too long a delay ; they are 
but outworks and mural towers; Mosaism itself is the central 
citadel; and this Wellhausen recognises. He spends his 
strength upon the great religious system of the Book of the 
Law. As all miracles become more credible if the resurrection 
of Jesus be conceded, so the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch 
will be more credible if Mosaism be proved superhuman. As 
there is cause for joy when opponents move from questions 
upon miracles and prophecy and chronology and history and 
the canon, and when they lay their ladders against the cha- 
racter and claims of Christ, the most impregnable fortress 
of our Faith, so is there cause for joy when minor questions 
are left in abeyance to bring the engines of criticism against 
the Moral and Ceremonial Law, the one supreme pre- 
Christian testimony to a divine interposition. In itself a 
splendid unity, in its reference to the nature and condition 
of the Jew a magnificent adaptation, in its moral effects a 
grand education, and in its spiritual results an inspiriting 
solace, that religious system was second only to the Gospel 
of Jesus. As ‘the present writer has said elsewhere,’ and 
cannot in his esteem too frequently repeat, its success was 
as marked as its aim was ambitious. It declared itself 
divinely originated ; no unworthy details belied the declara- 
tion. Tested by the grand purpose of all true religion—the 
adaptability to evoke, cultivate, and satisfy the spiritual crav- 
ings of mankind—it has no superior but Christianity. Truths 
of the highest import it effectually conveyed to fishermen, 
herdsmen, and shepherds. Mosaism inspired awe without 
despair, and trust without presumption. Under its regenerat- 
ing influence the mighty God became an exalted friend, a 
righteous judge, a benignant king. It was a notable realisa- 
tion of a beneficent ideal; and by means of the magnificent 
and varied cultus which it enjoined under most tremendous 
sanctions, all those perplexing yet invaluable contrasts of pro- 
found spirituality—of time and eternity, death and im- 


1 Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, pp. 108, 109; Princeton Review, May 
1879, reprinted in Dickinson’s 7'heological Quarterly, July 1879. 
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mortality, a God wrathful and reconciled, lust and aspiration, 
sin and salvation, unacceptable service and possible sacrifice— 
entered into common thought and tinged common experience. 
Indeed, if the great things for man fo know are the existence of 
superhuman powers, nay, of an unchangeable God of adorable 
attributes, the fallen state of man and his personal incapacity 
of restoration, the possibility of forgiveness, and of a renewal 
to some degree of the intercourse of Eden; if the great things 
for man ¢o do are to fear, to repent, to revere, to forsake evil, 
to cleave to good,—then must this Hebrew faith be regarded as 
astonishingly complete in the faculty and knowledge it was 
able to impart. The fact is that this intricate and protracted 
ritual was a unique provision for the deepest needs of man; 
omit one feature and that provision would have been less 
than complete. In that sacrificial constitution were por- 
trayed, for any man who believed in God and in the possi- 
bility of His revealing Himself, all the essentials of true 
religion. As the Jew regarded the sacred structure of the 
Tabernacle, the eye whispered to the soul that God Most High 
dwelt in the midst of his nation, and might be approached in 
worship. As his attention was engrossed by tbe gorgeous 
vestments and busy ministrations of priests and Levites, he 
would recognise a divinely appointed organisation, by whose 
mediation and intercession divine worship might be beneficially 
and innocuously conducted. In the performance of the rites 
of purification the truth was palpable that those hereditary 
taints and personal faults which might intelligibly hinder 
approach to God, however disqualifying in their nature, might 
be neutralised. At the same time, the divinely arranged 
series of animal and bloodless gifts would deliver the messages 
with which they were divinely laden, the welcome and 
inspiriting messages of the forgiveness of sins and a possi- 
bility of uninterrupted, or only momentarily interrupted, 
fellowship with God. In the sin-offering he recognised the 
divinely arranged instrument for obtaining forgiveness for sins 
of weakness and ignorance ; in the trespass-offering a fitting 
retribution for fraud against God or man; the burnt-offering 
was an aid to consecration, the peace-offering a channel of 
communion. In short, the Mosaic injunctions brought into 
satisfactory prominence the consolatory and instructive truths 
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of the Divine nearness and approachableness, of human sin in 
its stupendous effects upon the physical nature and conscience, 
together with the possibility of atonement, forgiveness, and 
the restoration of Divine favour. The question immediately 
rises: Was this wonderful religious system of man or super- 
human? The reply very largely affects the credibility of 
Moses, and the books which claim him for their author. Not 
that Wellhausen has touched upon the supernatural element 
in Mosaism with any directness. Such high things, with their 
peculiar methods of proof, are altogether beyond his sphere. 
That he has concentrated attention, however, in any degree 
upon the religious contents of the Book of the Law is matter 
for jubilation. 

As for Wellhausen’s main thesis, the post-exilic origin of 
the Levitical code, one would have thought that the Book of 
the Psalms was sufficient disproof. That book is, at any rate, 
sufficient disproof to any one who attaches a high historical 
importance to the letter of the original Hebrew. An expositor 
like Olshausen, who does not regard a single Psalm in the 
whole collection to be the work of David, is, for sober critics, 
out of court by such an opinion; and even the evidence is 
rendered suspect of such negative reviewers as Ewald, Hitzig, 
and von Lengerke, who refuse to find any Davidic reference 
in the Fifty-first Psalm, for one or both of two reasons appa- 
rently, either because the prayer in the eighteenth verse of 
that Psalm, “ Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem,” is to them 
an anachronism, or because the mature conviction of sin dis- 
played throughout is contrary to dem kindlichen Charakter—the 
childishness of that early age—or, to use Wellhausen’s phrase, 
contrary to the naiveté of antiquity. When an express 
assertion is made that the Psalm was the effusion of a siuful 
heart after the adultery with Bathsheba, few will see the 
cogency of the reasons assigned ; instead of chronological mis- 
placement they will see a most subtle and significant con- 
temporaneity, and, as for the theory of development, they will 
no more rely upon it to explain the spirituality than the 
genius of David, the profundity of his contrition than the 
universality of his poetry. Surely to the end of time sanctified 
and cultured common-sense, as it reads that eminently peni- 
tential outcry, will picture the suppliant king alone in that 
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most terrible of solitudes, and as thought grows calmer, and 
conscience more powerful, and trust more possible, as the 
touching parable of the ewe-lamb rings in his ears, and his 
own passionate condemnation is now consciously reiterated, 
unfolding his “dark sayings” upon his harp. Must not a 
rigorous judgment shrink from a critical demand, which is 
the manifest outcome of a foregone conclusion upon the 
nature of the Hebrew religion, which presents all the acces- 
sible data in a distorted form, and which, like a falsehood, 
does not “come alone,” but requires the surrender of the 
historical trustworthiness of the Chronicles, the denial of the 
Davidic origin of the so-called Davidic Psalms, belief in the 
fraudulent ascription of Deuteronomy to Moses, and, in short, 
complicity in a series of “ pious frauds” in authorship extend- 
ing from the days of Moses to those of Ezra! The super- 
scriptions of the Psalms, be it remembered, unlike the analytical 
headings of our authorised version, are part and parcel of the 
Hebrew text. Now, without attaching undue weight to those 
headings, Dr. Samuel Davidson’s canon may at least be 
accepted, that “the best mode of proceeding is to assume the 
alleged Davidie authorship till internal evidence proves the 
contrary.”’ Taking, therefore, those Psalms expressly ascribed 
to David, or, better still, confining ourselves to the contents of 
the first two divisions of the Psalms, that is to say, to those 
Psalms which peculiarly belong to the Davidic age, and close 
at the Seventy-second, there is abundant proof of the existence 
of just such an ecclesiastical system as is depicted in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Whole pages might be filled with the 
minute features of the Law which are incessantly appearing, 
whilst undesigned coincidences innumerable suggest the con- 
viction that the ceremonial law was at once the source and the 
stimulus of all the genuine spiritual life of the people. The 
Tabernacle of Jehovah, with its ministrants, sacrifices, and 
feasts, forms the unvarying background for all the play of 
religious emotion, with this result, that what is the express 
testimony of the Nineteenth Psalm may be taken as the latent 
testimony of the whole Davidic cycle: “The law of Jehovah 
is perfect, restoring the soul; the testimony of Jehovah is sure, 
making wise the simple; the statutes of Jehovah are right, 


1 Introduction to Old Testament, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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rejoicing the heart; the commandment of Jehovah is pure, 
enlightening the eyes; the judgments of Jehovah are truth, 
they are righteous altogether; more to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and 
the droppings of the honey-comb; moreover, thy servant is 
enlightened by them, and in keeping of them there is great 
reward.” The Fortieth Psalm alludes to burnt-offerings and 
sin-offerings, and indeed employs the common sacrificial classi- 
fication which summarises the whole round of offerings (tsevach 
uminchah). In the Fiftieth Psalm, with dramatic force, the 
Lord is represented as commanding His angels “to gather 
His beloved,—those that have made a covenant by festal 
offering.” Or if it be maintained that Asaph lived in a sub- 
sequent age to David, a similar technicality occurs in the 
Twenty-seventh Psalm, where David tells how, when he has 
come to the one legal place of sacrifice and worship, he will 
offer “in His TABERNACLE jubilant thank-offerings ;” whilst in 
the picturesque liturgy contained in the Twentieth Psalm, 
David puts into the mouth of the congregation led by the 
Levites the expressive prayer for his own acceptable worship : 
“ Jehovah hear thee in the day of distress, the name of the 
God of Jacob defend thee, send thee help from the sanctuary, 
and uphold thee out of Zion, remember all thy sacrifices, and 
REGARD THY BURNT-OFFERINGS AS FAT,” a phrase with a history 
which plunges us at once into the regulations of Leviticus. 
Or let us analyse the Psalm already mentioned, the Fifty-first, 
and the same result will follow. As surely as it paints a 
vivid remorse, it also calls up a picture of the Mosaic salvation, 
and, it may be added, of that alone. There is a sense of out- 
lawry throughout such as the law only would create. The sin 
bemoaned is no error, bishgagah, or without deliberate intent, but 
wilful, egregious, violent, presumptuous, and beyond the reach of 
the constituted sacrifices. For so awful a sin no atonement was 
provided, from so terrible a sinner no sacrifice was acceptable. 
A clean heart is a divine gift to be implored, not an ecclesi- 
astical exculpation to be purchased. Since the Psalmist knows 
himself an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, “Create 
in me a clean heart, O God,” is his significant prayer; . 

“Thou delightest not in sacrifice . . . restore unto me the joy 
of Thy salvation.” Yet is there no hopelessness. The writer 
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looks through rites to doctrines. He believes in a possible 
divine detergent ; and as faith in the Almighty compassion 
grows stronger, he is able to rejoice in that renewal of favour 
which can once more transform burnt-offerings and holocausts 
into sacrifices of righteousness. To a student of the Levitical 
plan of salvation, in short, this crown of the Penitential Psalms 
is as luminous from what is unseen as from what appears. Or, 
not to delay longer upon this point, convincing as it is, let this 
one further fact be attentively pondered. In the so-called 
Priests’ Code there is a somewhat minute terminology for the 
Tabernacle and its several divisions. In the Psalms of the first 
two books expressly ascribed to David, and discredited by no 
internal evidence, that terminology is repeated at sundry times 
and in divers manners. If the Pentateuch speaks of bayith or 
House of God, ohel or tabernacle, mishkan or habitation, 
migdash or sanctuary, and that in various combinations, the 
unquestionably Davidic Psalms employ the same technicalities 
again aud again, and in different associations ; the very divi- 
sions of the Tabernacle, so characteristic of the Law, are also 
reproduced, and David recognises his place in the “great con- 
gregation,” the restriction of his sacrifice to the “ altar of burnt- 
offering,’ aud the revelation of Deity more especially confined 
to the “ Holy Place,” or, as he says with more accuracy still, to 
the “ Holy Places.” Even the Psalms conceded by Ewald to 
be David’s would be sufficient evidence for the pre-existence 0: 
the Levitical system. 

Very many of Wellhausen’s positions have been completely 
and fairly answered times out of number; some require no 
answer. To Wellhausen the bamoth or high-places may be a 
suggestive survival from the days of a common Canaanitish 
heathenism, long tolerated by the rising Monotheism, and 
assuredly not denounced until centuries after Moses, a kind of 
os coccyx in fact which betrays the once pendent tail. To the 
majority of investigators the bamoth will be survivals from 
heathenism, it is true, but survivals roundly condemned from 
the first, and steadily overcome, a standing illustration of the 
hardness rather than the spirituality of heart of the chosen 
nation. So, too, the supposed growth of a clergy from a laity, 
and of a priesthood from a clergy, has been frequently refuted. 
As for positions which are simply dictated by the exigencies 
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of theory, they no more call for animadversion than the subter- 
fuges of the physicist who believes the surface of the earth to 
be flat. When, for example, in substantiating the hypothesis 
that the Tabernacle of the Exodus is “a historical fiction, . . . 
which derives its significance, its centralisation, and its exter- 
nal form from the Temple of Solomon,” our author is reduced 
to asserting that the passage in 1 Sam. ii. 22, with its express 
technicality ohel moed or Tent of Assembly (A.V. Tabernacle of 
the Congregation) is “badly attested, and from its contents, 
suspicious,” or when he allows that there are traces of the Ark 
in the early chapters of the first book of Samuel, but not of the 
Tabernacle, or when he decides that David placed a bare tent 
upon Zion as a protection for the Ark, which should be care- 
fully distinguished from the Tabernacle of priestly imagination, 
—surely his ingenious accommodations of matters of fact are 
without the pale of calm discussion. It is impossible in the 
brief space at disposal to follow Wellhausen step by step 
throughout his singular book ; nevertheless a tolerable estimate 
of his argument may be derived from his second and most ori- 
ginal chapter upon the Sacrifices of Israel. If that pillar prove 
a broken reed, the lesser supports of his argument will scarcely 
prevent the collapse of his laboured structure. 

Incidentally a general view is presented of the idea, con- 
tents, application, and atoning value of the Old Testament 
sacrifices which it would be a task as grateful as easy to 
demonstrate unscriptural. Possibly Wellhausen would rather 
rejoice in such a demonstration, since he gives his opinion, 
characteristically enough, that upon the reason and origin of 
sacrifices, Spenser, that greatest but least supranaturalistic of 
expositors, has written by far the best account. It would also 
be a pleasure to linger upon the unscripturalness of many 
details of that general view, such as the assumed primariness 
of the.festal offering, the erroneous interpretation of the use of 
salt, the supposed early presentation of cooked food, the mis- 
taken significance of the blood sacrifices, and the improper 
identification of the vegetable and animal sacrifices ; and some 
of these points will come up presently in another connection. 
But Wellhausen shall be met upon his own ground. “The 
question is,” he says, “whether as regards sacrifice, that main 
feature in the Hebrew worship, there has not been a gradual 
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history, the stadia of which are reflected in the Pentateuch.” 
He means, of course, not that “gradual history” which any 
orthodox student of the Scriptures would concede, but that 
“gradual history” which has been previously mapped out by 
him in his critical analysis. This question he would answer 
by a close examination, according to his habitual method, of 
the three so-called strata. 

The features emphasised in the Jehovist (that is to say, 
roughly speaking, in the whole Pentateuch, with the exception 
of Deuteronomy, Leviticus, and the chapters of Exodus and 
Numbers previously mentioned) are twofold. The first point is 
this: The Priests’ Code represents sacrifice to be the one mode 
of religious worship, but sacrifice of a very precise and detailed 
kind—its form is its essence; in the Jehovistic stratum also 
no other method of divine worship is known than sacrifice, but 
sacrifice may take place at any time and inany way. The 
ritual observed is wholly unimportant ; the one distinguishing 
thing is, not “how” an offering is made, but “to whom.” The 
second point is, that all the historical and prophetical writings 
of the pre-exilic age testify to the same distinction, and invari- 
ably determine the righteous character of sacrifices, not by the 
test as to whether they are presented rite or non-rite, but 
whether they are offered to Jehovah or to strange gods. The 
standpoint of the Deuteronomist is said to be identical. 

Judged, however, by the only accessible records, both points 
are incorrect. Setting aside the arbitrariness of the method, 
the contrast of rite and non-rite does most assuredly appear 
from the first. Is there no insistence upon ritual when one 
altar is alone mentioned as valid for sacrifice (Exod. xx. 24), 
and that an altar of earth or unhewn stone? Is it not a point 
of ritual when altar steps are prohibited? Is ritual so wholly 
indifferent in the earlier injunctions when leavened bread is 
disallowed (Exod. xxiii. 18)? What but ritual prevents the 
fatty portions of the blood-sacrifices from remaining till the 
morning (Exod. xxiii, 18)? Is there no ritual involved (Exod. 
xxiii. 19) in the compulsory presentation of tithes in the House 
of the Lord? Was not failure in the precise aspersion of 
blood at the first Passover (Exod. xii.) represented as a capital 
crime? As for the literary testimony, the careful labours of 
Keil and Hengstenberg have conclusively shown, in spite of 
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some over-refinements, that just such an ecclesiastical system 
as that of Mosaism is everywhere pre-supposed in the Old 
Testament. All extant history, prophecy, and poetry furnish 
ample evidence that the Levitical laws formed the basis of the 
religious as well as the civil and political life of the Hebrew 
nation.’ Whilst history, prophecy, and poetry largely deterred 
from idolatrous worship, they also widely and profoundly 
stimulated the legal performance of the Levitical ceremonial.’ 
And the express Biblical references to the injunctions of the 
Pentateuch might be arranged with crushing force against the 
hypothesis of Wellhausen. As surely as the so-called Priests’ 
Code assumes the existence of the Jehovist, the so-called 
Jehovistic sections presuppose the existence of the Priests’ 
Code. Such allusions, for example, as those in Exodus xx.- 
xxiii. to the altar, the record of the divine name, to ransom 
and retribution, to the three feasts, to the sacrificial fat, to the 
first-fruits, to the House of the Lord, to the peace-offerings (the 
technical designation of which, by the way, is here used for the 
first time, without further explanation), as well as to many a 
social and judicial manner or custom, would have been more 
or less unintelligible without the more minute details of the 
subsequent laws. If these brief commands were a kind of 
exordium to the subsequent lengthy legal discourse, as the 
Pentateuch states, all is clear; upon the hypothesis of Well- 
hausen all is unexplained. Further, these direct quotations 
(the later of which presuppose the earlier, and the earlier the 
later) may be largely supplemented by the indirect evidence 
of “undesigned coincidences.” No very keen gaze will detect 
passage after passage solely explicable upon the pre-existence of 
Mosaism. Wherein lay, to wit, the gist of the horrible story 
of the Danites (Judges xvii.-xxi.), but in the infringement of 
the Levitical law by the erection of the rival sanctuary of Dan ? 
Wherein, too, lay the egregious sin of Saul (1 Sam. xii.) which 
marked his severe moral declension and became the turning- 
point in his spiritual career, if not in the illegal presentation 
of sacrifice, as described by the rules of Leviticus? Indeed, 
were this article to assume the form of a running commentary 


1 See Keil: Hinleitung in die Schriften des A. T., § 34. 
* See the chapters upon the National, Hagiographic, and Prophetical Con- 
ception of Sacrifice in the Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, ut supra. 
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upon the Prophete Priores and Posteriores, these indirect 
testimonies would fill pages. Does not the very class of facts 
which has formed the foundation of so many critical extravag- 
ances, and upon which Wellhausen strongly relies, namely, 
that which treats of the presentation of acceptable sacri- 
fice otherwise than at the Tabernacle or Temple, provide 
just one of the most telling of “ undesigned coincidences”? 
Sacrifices remote from the one legal place and offered without 
priestly mediation were acceptable upon one of two grounds, 
each of which recalls and emphasises the Mosaic commands. 
Either they were legalised by an express divine command con- 
veyed by an angel, or else they were legalised by prophetic 
intervention ; no instance appears in post-Mosaic times of an 
acceptable sacrifice remote from the Altar of Burnt-offering 
except upon a divine authorisation, as authoritative as the 
original Sinaitic commands. And, let it be noted in this con- 
nection, that changes were only made in the original commands 
upon express divine revelation. Samuel instituted changes in 
the Tabernacle arrangements ; revelations made to David were 
the authority for the peculiarities of the Temple of Solomon ; 
and the peculiarities in the construction of the second Temple 
originated in reyelations made to Haggai and Ezekiel. 

Then, turning from these somewhat external considerations, 
certain further differences are perceptible, according to Well- 
hausen, in the sacrificial arrangements of the Priests’ Code. He 
mentions two. First there is, he says, a certain refinement in 
the bloodless-offering ; and secondly, there are certain changes 
in the blood-sacrifices. We will cite and criticise all the 
details he gives in illustration. An instance of refinement is 
seen, he thinks, in the introduction of incense in the later 
ritual; to quote his own words, “the older literature of the 
Jewish canon” (where, of course, the late date of Leviticus is 
assumed) “ knows absolutely nothing of this form of offering 
until the days of Jeremiah and Zephaniah, ... and in enumera- 
tions in which the prophets mention everything exhaustively 
which pertains to offerings and liturgical practices, and in 
which to lengthen their statements they do not shrink from 
repetition, there is no mention of incense, neither in Amos 
iv. 4, etc., v. 21, etc., Isa. i. 11, etc., nor in Micah vi. 6.” But 
Wellhausen must know that, whether incense is or is not 
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mentioned in the earlier prophets is a very moot question 
after Isa. i. 13 and vi. 7, and some other passages; but how- 
ever that question be decided, it is most assuredly not a fact 
that the prophets in such passages as those named give 
“exhaustive enumerations” of sacrifices; they do not even 
offer “exhaustive enumerations” of the sacrifices of the laity ; 
those prophetic enumerations were simply popular classifica- 
tions for popular address, having no pretensions to completeness. 
Besides, there was a special reason for the absence of incense in 
these popular summaries, for, with the exception of the high- 
priest’s peculiar offerings, which would scarcely be mentioned, 
incense, like salt, was simply used as an accompaniment to 
other offerings. Wellhausen believes that “salt” was offered 
at a very early date, but where does he find salt in these 
enumerations of liturgical practices? Another instance of the 
refinement claimed is attested, it is said, by the use in the 
Priests’ Code of solet or fine flour instead of gamah or grain of 
earlier usage. Again let Wellhausen’s words be quoted: “In 
the pre-exilic literature,” he says, “solet is found only in three 
passages, but never in connection with sacrifice; that this is 
not accidental is seen, on the one hand, since gamah vanishes 
in the later literature from the days of Ezekiel, and sole¢ con- 
stantly appears in its place; and, on the other hand, since the 
LXX. or its Hebrew original stumbles at gamah in 1 Sam. i. 24, 
and substitutes the later word.” But is the real state of the 
case fairly given? Of course, if Numbers, Leviticus, and the 
earlier chapters of Exodus are assumed to be post-exilic, the 
contention is made out, since, as Wellhausen truly says in a 
foot-note, solet occurs more than forty times in the Priests’ 
Code; but this age of Leviticus is the point to be proved; the 
only course open is to compare the usage of Leviticus with the 
confessedly earlier and the confessedly later usage of the Old 
Testament; and what then appears? This merely, that solet 
occurs five times in the Genesis and the Kings, without any 
special reference to divine worship, that it occurs once in 
Ezekiel in the same general way, and that it occurs twice in 
Ezekiel and twice in the Chronicles in reference to sacri- 
ficial usage. Surely no solid argument ean be built upon such 
exceptionable evidence; further, the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the sacred and common use of the word wholly 
VOL. XXIX. —NO. CXII. : s 
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fails (compare the usage in Ezekiel) ; as with oi/ and wine, so 
with flour, there was no confining of the word to a sacred use; 
therefore the case stands thus: sole¢ was-used five times in 
what Wellhausen would call the earlier, and five times in what 
he would call the later literature, and no light whatever is 
thrown by this word upon the age of the Priests’ Code. Upon 
the remaining illustrations there need be very little delay. 
Further instances of refinement during the progress of time are 
seen in the substitution of raw flesh for cooked in the sacrifices, 
and in the substitution of meal for cakes. But these substi- 
tutions are not made out. They both depend upon the 
reiterated assertion that the earliest sacrifices were of a festal 
character; if such an opinion is an inference from a precon- 
ceived idea upon the nature and growth of religion, it is not 
an inference from Scripture. The passages attributed to the 
Jehovist declare the earliest sacrifices to have been burnt- 
offerings, whilst even the defection of Phinehas, so far from 
attesting the presentation of cooked flesh, was in itself a 
splendid “ undesigned coincidence,” testifying to the common 
observance at Shiloh of the Levitical laws of festal-offering. 
The change that Wellhausen thinks he sees in the blood- 
sacrifices is this: he says that the earlier literature only knows 
two kinds, whilst the later knows four (adding sin- and trespass- 
offerings to burnt- and peace-offerings). But here again the 
actual state of the case is not quite fairly put ; he is not at liberty, 
by the conditions of the problem, to appeal to his Priests’ Code, 
for the advocate of the unity of the Pentateuch would claim 
the usage of Exodus and Leviticus as upon his side. Now 
outside of the Priests’ Code the technical term for offerings for 
sin and trespass very rarely occur ; nevertheless they do occur, 
and reference to any Hebrew concordance will show that they 
occur both in pre-exilic and post-exilic writings. 

Upon the frail basis thus described the elaborate structure 
is erected of the evolution of the Mosaic sacrifice. For the 
rest of this subtle but infelicitous chapter advances no new 
argument. It is simply shown therein how all the later 
peculiarities originated in the priestly dream of centralisation. 
Such a dream accounts, it is suggested, for the prominent 
position assigned to the burnt-offering; such centralisation 
also explains the usurpation by the later idea of atonement of 
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the place of the earlier idea of presentation; in short, such 
centralisation elucidates all that manifest change from nature 
to art, from naiveté to rite, from spontaneity to statute. All 
which would be a brilliant statement of fact, upon one proviso. 
Substitute Patriarchal for Pre-exilic in his theory, and Mosaic 
for Post-exilic, and these remarks are profound and valuable. 
The Mosaic institution of a central sanctuary, instead of the 
previous indiscriminate divine adoration, did assuredly mark 
the advance from nature to art, from naiveté to system, from 
spontaneity to statute. 

To conclude: this last great production of “criticism” has 
brought into yet stronger relief the opinion so often expressed 
as to “critical” views. They are the offspring of a few 
scriptural facts, interpreted, however, by the light of a philo- 
sophical postulate. There are, beyond all doubt, a few facts in 
the Book of Genesis which seem to necessitate the belief in 
its composition by Moses from a variety of sources; there are 
also undoubtedly a few facts in the canonical books which 
point to the probability of an occasional revision; but un- 
doubtedly, also, neither the one class of facts nor the other 
warrants the conclusions of such writers as Wellhausen. Only 
an assumption, latent or explicit, that Mosaism is a birth of 
nature in the same sense as Buddhism, warrants such con- 
clusions. It is the acceptance or the rejection of the miraculous 
which really divides the readers of the Pentateuch into two 
classes. The disbeliever in divine interposition must, because 
of the exigencies of his position, set to work to account on 
purely natural grounds for the religious system certainly 
attributed in the Old Testament to Deity, whether that 
attribution be regarded as a pious or an impious fraud; and 
such a disbeliever, finding it incredible that a pattern of the 
Tabernacle could be shown in the Mount, or that the Almighty 
could concern Himself with such details as the hem of a 
priest’s robe, or the purification of a tent, or the presentation 
of a handful of flour, will hail with acclaim any such ingenious 
hypotheses of evolution as that of Wellhausen. A thing 
seems somehow to be less divine if its originator takes time. 
Upon the evolutional theory of Mosaism the believer in divine 
interposition will still pronounce an emphatic verdict of Not 
Proven. ALFRED CAVE. 
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Art. IV.—Methodism in Ireland :' Life of Gideon Ousley. 


T may be as well to state at the outset that the purpose of this 
article is not theological nor controversial, but historical 
and descriptive. 

It was in the month of August 1747 that the Rev. John 
Wesley paid his first visit to Ireland. On reaching the 
metropolis, he found that a little Methodist brotherhood had 
been formed a few months before by the earnest efforts of a 
lay preacher from England named Thomas Williams. Wesley 
was very cordially received by the Society, as well as by out- 
siders, on the occasion of his first visit, insomuch that he pro- 
nounced the Irish the politest people he had ever seen. 

Wesley was not surprised that Protestantism had made so 
little progress among the natives of Ireland. “Nor is it any 
wonder,” he writes in his Journal under date of 15th Aug. 
1747, “that those who are born Papists generally live and die 
such, when the Protestants can find no better way to convert 
them than Penal Laws and Acts of Parliament.” 

Not that other plans had not been proposed. Twelve years 
before Wesley’s arrival, Berkeley, the famous Bishop of Cloyne, 
had suggested that lay instructors taken from the common 
people, speaking the Irish tongue, and well instructed in the 
principles of religion, should be sent all over the country, to 
endeavour, in the absence of abler missionaries, to reach the 
common people. But his proposal came to nothing. This 
idea of the Idealist Bishop was partially acted on by Wesley, 
but it remained for a later generation fully to take it up and 
work it out.2 For indeed in the earlier days of Wesleyan 

11, History of Methodism. By Axsg. Stevens, LL.D. 

2. Life of Gideon Ousley. By WM. ArtHuR. London, 1876. 


3. Ireland and the Centenary of Methodism. By W. Crook, D.D. 
4. Minutes of Conference. Dublin. 


2 The Bible and Colportage Society of Ireland—which is largely indebted 
for its rise and progress to the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, formerly of the Queen's 
College, Belfast, now President of Princeton, and to a worthy namesake of 
the Idealist Bishop, the Rev. L. E. Berkeley of the Presbyterian church at 
Belfast—is earnestly endeavouring to overtake the wants and necessities 
of the country in the very way that Bishop Berkeley suggested, for it is 
bringing the Bible and Bible readings and Bible teachings and Evangelistic 
invitations among the common people all over the country. 
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missionary effort, the only avenue to the heart of the majority 
of Irishmen was by earnest, simple gospel preaching, as at that 
time a very small proportion of the population was able to 
read. And so Wesley and his companions gave themselves 
heartily to the ministry of the Word. It was not to be 
expected that in a country, the majority of whose inhabitants 
were under the dominion of the Papacy, or of worldliness and 
spiritual indifference, Wesley’s efforts to spread the gospel 
would be unopposed. And so on the arrival of Charles Wesley 
in Ireland, a few weeks after his brother had returned to England, 
there was a thoroughly Irish riot on his first attempt at preach- 
ing in Dublin. The Methodist Chapel was broken into; its 
furniture was smashed ; a bonfire of it was made in the public 
streets ; and wholesale murder was threatened against all who 
would assemble to hear him. He and his fellow-preachers 
held their ground however, and had the satisfaction even 
then of seeing multitudes added to the Lord. They journeyed 
from town to town, preaching the Word as they had oppo:- 
tunity. But it was in Cork they met with the most remark- 
able opposition. There still stands on the city records the 
following remarkable presentment drawn up by the City 
Grand Jury :—“We find and present Charles Wesley to be a 
person of ill-fame, a vagabond, and a common disturber of his 
Majesty’s peace; and we pray that he may be transported.” 
Nine of his associates were denounced in the same terms. 
The Judges, however, on the matter coming before them, 
nobly did their duty and vindicated the persecuted preachers. 
Nevertheless, when in 1750 John Wesley returned to Cork, he 
was most violently assailed again. He proceeded to Bandon 
to preach; but the Cork mob followed him there, and hung 
him in effigy. Nor did the opposition come from the Roman 
Catholics only. To their shame be it told, multitudes of pro- 
fessing Protestants made common cause with the Roman 
Catholic rabble in their wicked endeavours to annoy and silence 
the Methodist preachers. But, in spite of all the opposition, 
all the violent persecutions, even unto blood, which Wesley 
and his preachers were counted worthy to suffer, the spirit of 
glory and of God rested upon them, and through their instru- 
mentality multitudes were brought to be living and dying 
witnesses of the power of true religion, Drunkards became 
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sober, blasphemers ceased to blaspheme, mockers learnt to 
pray, churches which had been wellnigh deserted were once 
again frequented, the Lord’s table was surrounded by devout 
and earnest disciples, Romanists were brought to a saving 
knowledge of the truth, and notable names like Thomas Walsh 
and James M‘Quigg were added to the roll of Irish Protestants. 
Even before Wesley died he was permitted to rejoice over 
a larger Society in Dublin (always peculiarly receptive of 
evangelical movements’) than anywhere else in the United 
Kingdom except London. His mission indeed, as Dr. Killen 
truly remarks in his valuable History, “proved a signal 
blessing to the cause of religion in the country. The Irish 
Episcopal Church is unspeakably indebted to the labours of 
the Wesleyans.”” Of this we ourselves have seen abundant 
evidence; for while we cannot accept wholly the statement of 
Jackson, “that but for Methodism Protestantism would have 
been almost extinct in Ireland,”* yet it is our solemn convic- 
tion, from personal observation, that in many of the backward 
parts of the country—especially in the south and west—it 
would have been so, but for the weekly, or fortnightly, or 
monthly visits of the Methodist preachers, during the first 
centenary of Methodism in Ireland. 

The picture given us in Stevens’ History of the first visit of 
Charles Graham—the first Methodist Irish-speaking missionary 
—to Milltown, in the county of Kerry in 1790, lets us see 
clearly the true state of things; and the present writer can 
testify that half a century later, or more, a perfect copy of the 
picture could have been found in other villages and districts 
in that very county. Riding into the town, Graham asked a 
youth—*“ Do you know any one here that has a Bible, and 
reads it?” “O yes,” he was answered, “the clerk of the 
church,’—to whose house he was directed. Riding up to the 
door, he accosted the clerk, expressing the hope that as he was 
accustomed to read the Bible, he would have no objection to 
a preacher of its truths. The man appeared astonished and 
confounded. “I read the Bible! No, sir! I never read the 


1 Walkerism, Kellyism, Irvingism, Plymouth-Brethrenism, Methodism, as 
the tirst offshoot from England, all found in Dublin a ready reception. 

* Dr. Killen’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 263. 

3 Jackson’s Life of Charles Wesley, chap. xv. 
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Bible unless what I read of it in church on Sunday.” How- 
ever, he brought the preacher in, became a devoted Christian, 
and helped to advance Methodism in the district.’ 

Much of the success of Methodism was owing to this direct- 
ness of appeal and of approach: much to the earnestness and 
zeal which the preachers and members in Society displayed : 
much to the itinerancy of their ministers, by which variety and 
freshness in preaching was secured: much to the arrangement 
and character of its services, which were carefully adapted to, 
as they have attractions for, the common people: much to its 
class-meetings and warm and lively fellowship-meetings : 
much to individual effort and liberality, and the abiding sense 
of personal responsibility—* all at it, and always at it,” as 
Wesley put it: much to joyous and abundant service of sacred 
songs and hymns, by which the deepest emotions of its fol- 
lowers were stirred : but most of all to its preaching of Christ 
and Him crucified as the sinners only hope and refuge. 
“Preaching and fellowship,” says Dr. Rigg, “this was all from 
first to last : true preaching and true vital Christian fellowship, 
which involved opposition to untrue preaching, and to fellow- 
ship not truly and fully Christian. From this unfolded all 
Wesley’s life and history.”* We do not conceal that we are 
not prepared to accept all the teachings of Methodism, or to 
homologate all its doings. Yet we hesitate not to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that all through its history its method seems 
to have been to preach Jesus, its aim the salvation of men. 
And while we respect it for what it has done to civilise and 
elevate the lower orders in England and in Ireland, to regene- 
rate and purify the brutal savages of the South Sea Islands, 
and to transform and spiritualise the idolaters of the East, we 
honour it most of all because its chief business has been (to 
use Wesley’s words) “to save souls.”* 

Throughout the country districts and smaller towns of 
Ulster, Methodism did not make so much progress as in the 


1 Stevens’ History of Methodism, p. 317. 

2 The Living Wesley. By Dr. James Rigg. 

3 When the Bishop of Bristol told Wesley that he had no business there, 
as he had not been commissioned to preach in his diocese, Wesley replied— 
‘“‘My Lord, my business on earth is todo what good I can. Wherever, there- 
fore, I think I can do most good, there must I stay so long as I think so. 
At present I think I can do most good here, therefore here 1 stay.” 
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other provinces of Ireland. This may be accounted for in 
various ways. 1. Ulster was chiefly Presbyterian, being, as 
is well known, to a large extent colonised from Scotland ; and 
though the almost universal coldness and deadness of the 
eighteenth century prevailed for a season in the Synod of 
Ulster,—though the Arianism which Clayton, Bishop of Cloyne, 
afterwards of Clogher (for notwithstanding his errors he was 
promoted from Killala to Cloyne and from Cloyne to Clogher), 
was the first to promulgate in the country,’ had made itself felt 
in Ulster,—yet before or about the days of Wesley represen- 
tatives of the Seceders from the Church of Scotland—men 
full of the faith and fire and holiness of the Erskines—had 
come to Ulster and had fanned and spread the flame of piety 
in many of the towns and hamlets of the province. 2. Another 
reason for its want of success in Ulster may be found in 
Wesley himself—in his own bearing to the Presbyterian 
Church. For not only was he ardently attached to the Church 
of England—never disconnecting himself from it, though it very 
foolishly endeavoured to cast him out and cast him off,—but 
even when the Episcopal minister in places where he might 
be sojourning was a man of doubtful reputation, he waited on 
his ministrations,? and encouraged his followers to receive 
ordinances in the Episcopal Church. The Presbyterians, 
observing these things, and thoroughly believing in the 
scripturalness and apostolicity of their own Church, as they 
were and are well warranted in doing, did not give him that 
countenance which, but for his own exclusiveness,’ they pro- 
bably would have done. 3. Then his peculiar doctrinal views 
were unpalatable to the orthodox Presbyterians of Ulster. He 
very early and definitely embraced the views of Arminius, 


1 Clayton published his work entitled An Hssay on Spirit in 1751. In 
this work his peculiar theology was announced. In 1756 he proposed, in 
the Irish House of Lords, that the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds should be 
removed from the Liturgy.—Killen’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 257. 

*« At Carrickfergus on the morning of the Lord’s day, I went,” says 
Wesley, ‘‘to the (Episcopal) Church, to the surprise of many, and heard a 
lively sermon. After dinner one of our brethren asked ‘if 1 was ready to 
go to the (Presbyterian) meeting.’ I told him I never go to meeting.” 
—Wesley’s Journal, p. 392. 

3 Towards the close of his life John Wesley seems to have outgrown much 
of his High-Churchism. But his brother Charles carried his with him to the 
grave (a very good place for it, by the way). He absolutely refused to 
sleep his last sleep in his brother’s tomb in City Road Chapel, because it was 
not consecrated ground !—Stevens’ /Zist. p. 583. 
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calling even the magazine which he started The Arminian 
Magazine. And though it is the barest justice to say that 
it seems to us that his Arminianism was not akin to 
the Arminianism of Tomline and Whitby, through which a 
Pelagian thread so manifestly runs, and though he himself 
said that “the Methodists do not impose in order to their 
admission any opinion whatever; let them hold particular or 
general redemption, absolute or conditional decrees: they 
think, and let think, one condition, and one only, is required— 
a real desire to save their souls. Where this is, it is enough : 
they desire no more: they lay stress on nothing else. They 
ask only, ‘Is thy heart herein as my heart? If it be, give me 
thine hand’”—yet he had preached and published sermons 
against the doctrines of Calvinism; and thus, very naturally, 
a barrier was created between himself and the Calvinistic 
Presbyterians of the North. And as Chalmers said jestingly 
to Wardlaw, when the latter was endeavouring, amidst great 
topographical difficulties, to get a site for his chapel in 
Glasgow—“ Ah, Dr. Wardlaw, ye canna get a foundation for 
your Independency in Scotland,” so would the Calvinistic 


Presbyterians of Ulster have been disposed to say seriously to 
Wesley—“ You cannot get a foundation for your Arminianism 
among us.”* But though it did not take hold in Ulster to the 
same extent as elsewhere, its influence was felt and appreciated 
in Ulster as well as in the other provinces. It is felt and 
appreciated to this hour, and appreciated by all denomina- 
tions too, all over the kingdom.” What a change in public 


1 The Methodist Recorder, writing recently on the proposed increase of the 
Episcopate in England, said :—‘‘ Methodism has nothing to fear from an in- 
crease in the number of Bishops (the brand-new Bishop of Truro, as Mr. 
Bright calls him, evidently does not think so). Facts show that the Presby- 
terians of Scotland and the Dissenting interest in such counties as Essex, 
while professedly friendly, is actually more inimical to its growth than the 
influence which beams from mitred heads and crosiered hands.” 

2 Not long ago we happened to be in Kinsale at the time that the Manx 
fishermen (chiefly Methodists) were there for the mackerel-fishing. And it 
was something remarkable to see the good order, the temperance, the respect 
for the Sabbath, the delight in the worship of God, which characterised the 
immense majority of the hundreds and thousands of these Methodist fisher- 
men, who in pursuit of their calling were for a time sojourning there. A 
gentleman in the town connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church told 
us that the moral and spiritual tone of the whole community was raised by 
the presence and the deportment of these fishermen,—that their annual 
sojourn was a blessing to the town. 
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feeling and sentiment with regard to Methodism and Metho- 
dists since the days when the word “Swaddlers”’ was 
opprobriously and pertinaciously flung by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic at the head of any preacher that might show his 
face! What achange since the days when Sydney Smith wrote 
in the Edinburgh Review :—*“ If the choice rested with us we 
should say, Give us back our wolves again, restore our Danish in- 
vaders, curse us with any evil but the evil of a canting, deluded, 
and Methodistical populace. Wherever Methodism extends its 
baneful influence the character of the English people is con- 
stantly changed by it. Boldness and rough honesty are 
broken down into meanness, prevarication, and fraud!” But 
in spite of all this tomahawk warfare—in spite of all the bad 
names thrown at Methodism by the witty clerical reviewer, 
and by the Dublin and Cork rabble,—Methodism has not only 
proved itself to be worthy of a place in the city of God, but it 
has also commended itself to the goodwill of the noblest in the 
land. It is not many months since the generous and liberal 
Dean of Westminster opened the Abbey to receive statues of 
the Wesleys, and in the presence of assembled multitudes 
himself pronounced their eulogy. What a change in public 
sentiment has God, in His good providence, wrought! Of the 
many instruments used in bringing about this change, in 
leavening the minds and hearts of Britons and of Irishmen, in 
promoting and commending vital religion in the country, there 
was none more remarkable than GIDEON OUSLEY, a new and 
worthy biography of whom, from the graceful pen of William 
Arthur, has recently been given to the public. 

Gideon Ousley came of an ancient English stock. His 
family, through their loyalty to the royalist cause in the 
Stuart days, having lost their estate in Shropshire, migrated 
to Ireland, settling at Dunmore, in the county of Galway. 
Several scions of the family attained to eminence. Two of 
Gideon’s cousins—Sir Gore and Sir William Ousley—became 


1 This opprobrious word, Wesley tells us, was shouted at himself by the 
children in the streets, etc. It sticks to us all. Its origin was in this wise : 
A preacher named John Cennick preached a Christmas sermon in Dublin on 
“the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes.” A Roman Catholic hearer, who 
knew little of the Bible, deemed the text a ridiculous Protestant invention, ~ 
and called the Methodists ‘“ Swaddlers,” which word was immediately 
adopted by the mob to be used as an epithet of contempt. 
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distinguished as scholars and diplomatists. His brother Ralph 
served his country under Wellington, became Major-General 
in the army of Portugal, and an English knight. But, as Sir 
P. Crampton wrote to Sir Ralph, when congratulating him on 
his knighthood—“ a knighthood of any order which terrestrial 
sovereigns can confer will not raise you to the rank of your 
brother, Saint Gideon, as you justly term him.” So may we 
truly affirm of this remarkable man, whose life it is worth our 
while to freshen up a little, all the more that Irish Methodism 
was for such a length of time so closely mixed up with it. 

Gideon Ousley was born at Dunmore on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary 1762. His father was a Deist. Yet Deist as John 
Ousley was he destined Gideon for “the Church.” Through 
it lay the shortest road, he thought, to honour and preferment. 
His father’s plans were, however, frustrated ; for though a good 
Latin and Science scholar, Gideon knew so little Greek that he 
was unable to pass the entrance examination at the University. 
After his rejection he returned to Dunmore, where he idled 
away his time, acquiring, however, from his surroundings, an 
education not easily forgotten. The knowledge and experience 
of that period became a source of power to him in after life. 
But for a time his life was as irregular as the life of any 
around him. Drinking, gambling, hunting, racing—such was 
life in Connaught one hundred years ago, as Lever has truly 
described it. Gideon was a young man of drollery and wit, of 
strength and courage, and so was an acceptable companion to 
all the fools in the district in which he lived. Before he was 
twenty-one he got married—the parents on both sides con- 
senting—to Harriet Willis, the daughter of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who gave his daughter as her portion the house 
and lands of Woodhill. Gideon’s affection for his wife, from 
the first, was tender and strong, yet it was unable to keep him 
out of the whirlpool which the wild revellers of Connaught had 
set in motion. As might be expected, he soon got embarrassed. 
His father-in-law died: the heir-at-law disputed the validity 
of his wife’s marriage settlement, and without waiting for any 
legal decision, Gideon, in a fit of half-tipsy pride, as some sup- 
posed, threw all up, and with his wife returned to the old 
paternal home at Dunmore. 

One day as he was walking up Dunmore street, after having 
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attended a relief-committee meeting, he received—when pass- 
ing a party engaged in a drunken scuffle—on the right side of 
his face and neck, the entire charge of a fowling-piece, that had 
gone off accidentally. He was carried home to his wife all 
covered with blood. It was believed that he was mortally 
wounded, and indeed for weeks his life trembled in the 
balance. He now got time to think. His past life in all its 
hideousness came up before him. The truths of Scripture and 
the images in Young’s Centaur not Fabulous, which in his 
earlier days he had, at his mother’s solicitation, often read to 
her, now stirred his soul. 

He could vividly see the picture in which “the brute runs 
away with the man, galloping with more than human haste 
after temptations.” He got better, and resolved to turn over 
a new leaf. But he very soon, like those who repent in their 
own strength, blotted the page again. He began to see vaguely 
that he could not cure himself. He had striven to establish 
his own righteousness, and it would not do. And then he 
began to think that his wound was incurable. It was when 
he was in this plight that he went to hear the preaching 
of a Mr. Robinet, a Methodist, and the Quartermaster of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, at that time quartered in the town. 
It had been noticed that all the soldiers who attended 
the Methodist meetings were steady men; and though the 
townspeople, led on by the clergy of both church and chapel, 
laughed at the praying soldiers, yet they whispered that it 
might be well for the parsons and the priests to be a little 
more given to prayer. 

Ousley was roused by the preaching and by the prayers, and 
a new light seemed to reach inward to the hidden places of his 
heart. The preaching of a Mr. Gordon, from the Parsonstown 
circuit, impressed him deeply. He studied the Scriptures 
with great diligence. Thoughts of eternity possessed and 
overwhelmed him. “His views of God’s plain way of mercy,” 
writes Mr. Arthur, “were still far from being clear; but he 
had a dawning knowledge that salvation was of grace alone, 
through the merit of Christ alone, and received by faith alone.” 
His constant cry was, “Oh that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might come even to his seat!” At last the great 
deliverance came. It was ona Sabbath morning in May 1791. 
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He had gone into his room in a state of great mental agitation, 
and locked the door with the resolution to remain there until 
he had found peace. He threw himself on the floor, and 
groaned and cried for mercy. To his amazement and horror 
a growing sense of hardness of heart came upon him, and with 
it the wondering thought, “Am I ever to be saved?” And 
then the appeal, “O Lord God! is there no mercy for me ?” 
and still the growing sense of hardness. At length, in the 
midst of his renewed and resolute appeal, the thought of entire 
and instant submission rose up within him. “Lord, I submit, 
I submit,” he cried, and simultaneously came up “the thought 
of Jesus the Saviour—the Saviour for him. I saw Jesus, the 
Saviour of sinners—I saw him as the gift of the love of God to 
me. Jesus loved me and gave himself for me; and the hard- 
ness of my heart all passed away. It melted at the sight of 
that love of God to me; and I knew, yes, I knew, that God 
had forgiven me all my sins, and my soul was filled with 
gladness, and I wept for joy.” 

Thus he passed from death to life. He had found out his 
disease; he had got the cure; old things passed away; all 
things became new. The Spirit of God took possession of him, 
and he entered into the joy and peace of believing. 

Speedily the fire began to burn, the light to shine. He 
could not hold his peace. “From this time forth,” writes his 
biographer, “ wherever he went he spoke of the things of God, 
telling of a kingdom, not in the golden clouds of a distant 
world, but within you—a kingdom of righteousness, of peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Like the first disciples—like 
Andrew—he began to work within his own home-circle. His 
wife, through his instrumentality, was brought to the saving 
knowledge of Christ. Then, as he had opportunity—and when 
he had not an opportunity he made it—he spoke and pleaded 
privately but earnestly with others. But a call to go forth 
resounded every day louder and louder. It was, he tells us, 
as if a voice had said to him, “Gideon, go forth and preach the 
gospel.” His reply to it was like Jeremiah’s, “ Lord, I cannot 
speak, I am but a child—a poor ignorant creature.” Then 
would rush into his mind the question, “ Do you not know the 
disease?” “Oh yes, Lord,I do.” “And do you not know the 
cure?” “Oh yes! glory be to Thy name, I do.” “Go, then, 
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and tell them these two things, the disease and the cure ; never 
mind the rest; the rest is only talk.” So out he went, and 
continued all through his ministry of forty years and more, and 
to its very end, to tell sinners of the Disease and of the Cure. 

His first attempt at public exhortation was in the parish 
graveyard, which lay within view of his own residence. 
The funeral of a neighbour had entered it, and the wild 
“keena” that rose from the women and rung in his ears filled 
his soul with an irresistible impulse. The hour for him to 
begin his public labours had arrived ; and so, in the Irish 
tongue, of which he was a perfect master, he began to tell 
them of the disease ; of the sinful state they were in; that no 
effort of man could save them; that God alone could forgive 
their sins ; that He was willing to do this for Christ’s sake ; 
that there was no way of recovery save through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. All this seemed new teaching to the inhabi- 
tants of the district. When the priest heard of it he told his 
people not to mind Mr. Ousley, for he had lost his senses. 
The people replied, “If you would hear him, sir, you would 
find there is good sense in every word he says.” The rector 
and his curate also reprobated his conduct in the severest 
terms. The rector thought he was either crazed or the dupe 
of fanatics, and told him that but for his family he would 
proceed against him in the Bishop’s Court ! 

But he laboured on, His own house became a home of the 
disciples. A class of a dozen members was formed, and Mr. 
Ousley became a nursing-father to the little flock. Gradually 
Mr. Ousley extended the sphere of his efforts, preaching in the 
public streets and at “patrons,” and stations, at wakes and 
funerals, in season and out of season. He was always anxious, 
and always ready, to speak a word for the Great Master, and 
for the salvation and wellbeing of his fellow-men. And he was 
always equal to the occasion. For example: coming one day 
upon a multitude that had gathered at a wake, and learning 
that the priest was reading mass before the burial would take 
place, Gideon dismounted, and with manifest solemnity knelt 
in the midst of the congregation. As the priest went on read- 
ing in a tongue of which the people knew nothing, Mr. Ousley 
caught up passage after passage, selecting those portions which 
conveyed directly Scriptural truth or solemn warnings, then, 
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turning the words from Latin into Irish, he repeated them 
aloud after the priest, saying with deep feeling at the end of 
each passage—“ Listen to that.” The priest, we are told, 
seemed to have been overwhelmed and awed, and the people 
completely melted. Then, when mass was over, Mr. Ousley 
urged upon the people the necessity of making their peace with 
God, showing them how this was to be done, As he departed 
the crowd cried to the priest, “ Father -- who is that ? 
Who is he at all?” “I don’t know,” said the priest. “He is 
not a man atall, Sure he is an angel. No man could do what 
he has done.” 

Nor was this effort to do good unsuccessful. Long after- 
wards, when riding through the county, he met with a peasant, 
to whom he said—“ My dear man, would you not like to be 
reconciled to God, to have His peace in your heart, and stand 
clear before the Great Judge when He will come in the clouds 
of heaven to judge the world?” “Oh, glory be to His holy 
name, sir, I have this peace in my heart, and the Lord be 
praised that I ever saw your face.” “You have! What do 
you know about this peace? When did youseeme?” “ Don't 
you remember the day, sir, that you were at the berrin 
(burial), when the priest was saying mass?” “I do, very well. 
What about that day?” “Oh, gentleman, you told us then 
how to get that peace, and I went, blessed be His holy name, 
to Jesus Christ my Saviour, and I got it into my heart, and 
have had it here ever since.” 

Take another instance of his readiness and skill—a case to 
which, as his biographer tells us, he frequently referred, and 
the recital of which in his open-air preachings was often 
blessed to his Roman Catholic hearers. Going along the road 
to Croaghpatrick, there met him a man with the aspect of a 
pilgrim coming from the Reek, as the cone of Croaghpatrick 
which stands on the south of Clew Bay is called. This moun- 
tain is supposed by the Irish Roman Catholics to be very holy. 
The legend goes :— 


“Twas on the top of that high hill 
Saint Patrick preached his sermon.” 


Mr. Ousley asked the pilgrim where he had been. “To the 
teek,” was the reply, the distance being fourscore miles. 
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“What were you doing there, poor man ?” 

“ Looking for God, sir.” 

“On what part of the hill did you expect to find Him ?” 

The poor fellow replied, with tears in his eyes, “I did not 
think of that, sir.” 

Mr. Ousley then put the question—* Where is God?” To 
which the reply was naturally, “ Everywhere,” and now came 
out the point. “When the sun is up, where in Ireland is the 
daylight?” Of course the pilgrim replied—“ Sure, sir, it is 
everywhere.” “So then it is about your own cabin as much 
as in any place? Would it not then be a strange thing for you 
to go fourscore miles, and bruise your poor feet so, looking for 
the daylight?” The man paused. “Oh, the Lord help us, 
sir, and sure I never saw the folly of it before. I will never 
take another pilgrimage.”* 

Mr. Ousley did not, in his preaching to a mixed audience of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, adopt the style then and 
still too common of imperiously denouncing “ Papists and their 
errors.” He greatly disliked, as he phrased it, “the ascend- 
ency strut.” And so he endeavoured to reach the Roman 
Catholic heart by a style of speech which was to many of his 
hearers as acceptable as it was uncommon. He would entreat 
them, for example, to turn from their sins “ for the sake of the 
Son of the Virgin ;” or he would begin an address by referring 
to the Virgin and St. Peter. The Virgin, he would say, had the 
best religion in the world. Then he would tell them how 
Peter had the true religion, and what Peter’s religion was. 
He would tell them how both Peter and Mary had learned it 
all from the one perfect Teacher, and how they owed every- 
thing to Him: then he would teach them to render to Jesus 
the same obedience and implicit trust. Thus would he preach 
as a wise winner of men, whose work was not to blow blasts 
of scorn, to heap up denunciations on those who might differ 
from him, to affect “the ascendency strut” that for two hun- 
dred years and more has been the curse of Ireland, but whose 
work was to exalt the Saviour, and to save souls. If there had 

1 The days of pilgrimages, even in Ireland, are not yet ended. In the Cork 
Examiner of 20th January 1877 we find a lecture on pilgrimages in Donegal, 
by the Very Rev. J. M‘Devitt. He tells that near Letterkenny he met a 


pilgrim whose home was thirty miles off burdened with bottles of the 
“ Miraculous Waters” (as he describes them) of Doon Well ! 
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been more preaching of this kind the accessions to Protestant- 
ism from among the native population of Ireland would have 
been far greater than they are. 

For five or six years Mr. Ousley, unsalaried and uncom- 
missioned by any Church or Society, carried on with all 
earnestness the work to which he had devoted himself, under- 
going such training as has been noticed, and finding that— 
according to the theory of the Methodists—“ there is no train- 
ing for the work of God like training in it.” 

But at last the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, which had 
been watching his movements, laid its hands upon him, at the 
strong recommendation of Mr. Hamilton, then Superintendent 
of the Sligo district, in which circuit Mr. Ousley had for some 
time been labouring; having previously removed to Sligo, 
where, in 1798, he had opened a school. The Conference im- 
mediately appointed Mr. Ousley to act in concert with the 
famous Charles Graham, as an Irish missionary. 

And thus, at the age of thirty-six, he began his regular 
ministerial and missionary work. And for forty years and 
more he went up and down the country—not much restricted 
by circuit arrangements—from the extreme south to the 
extreme north, from east to west, telling all to whom he got 
access of the Disease and of the Cure. 

Riding into a town, the two yoke-fellows would pull up at 
the market-place, or near to the police-barracks, or if possible 
before a Roman Catholic apothecary’s windows, under shadow 
of the big and coloured bottles, as a protection against stone- 
throwing, and there, remaining on their horses, and with their 
black caps on their heads, one of them would give out a hymn, 
and if in an Irish-speaking district would translate it into 
Irish : then they would sing it to some plaintive air. By this 
time a crowd would have gathered; prayer would then be 
offered : and thereafter one of the missionaries would deliver a 
short, pithy, earnest sermon, full of Christ, to the assemblage. 

The missionaries were partial to preaching at the fairs. It 
was their opinion that they did more in spreading the truth in 
one fair or market day than in weeks or months in private 
places. But in truth they had no regular plan of procedure. 
An old minister still living tells us that when, in 1815, he 


was an accepted candidate placed under the superintendence 
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of Mr. Ousley, he asked him for his plan. The answer was, “I 
have no plan to give you, my son: the country is before you: 
go into every open door; and, if admitted, preach and exhort 
and pray, proclaiming the grand truths of our holy Christianity, 
and while you thus preach with divine power, and the love of 
God burning in your heart, you will never want hearers.” 
This he himself could fully testify, though oftentimes he met 
with much opposition in this very work. 

Once, for example, in Clones, when he was preaching, the 
rector approached the place where Mr. Ousley was standing ; 
and as Gideon refused to desist at the rector’s bidding, he 
ordered the soldiers to be called out. The captain of the 
regiment appeared; the drums beat to arms; and the men 
were drawn up as if in line of battle! A magistrate, anxious 
to prevent the shedding of blood, interfered; ordered the 
soldiers back, and attempted to pull Mr. Ousley from the block 
on which he stood. The courageous and earnest preacher held 
his ground, however, until he had finished his sermon; then 
with all solemnity he pronounced the benediction, and dis- 
missed the congregation. One gets sick at reading the accounts 
given of the persecution to which Mr. Ousley and his faithful 
fellow-labourers were subjected—of the dirty tobacco-water 
thrown down upon them from the windows of a large store- 
house, beside which they had taken shelter; of the mud cast 
in their face; of the stone-throwings, by which, upon one 
occasion, Mr. Ousley lost several teeth. All this, and far 
more, had they to endure; but they took it all gladly, rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His 
name. 

Nor did their zeal flag in the slightest degree because of all 
this. Nay, rather their courage, their earnestness, and their 
labours continued to grow and expand under all these perse- 
cutions. We are aware that some are of opinion that Mr. 
Ousley brought a good deal of the opposition upon himself by 
speaking strongly against the Papacy, and by writing and 
publishing his famous work, Old Christianity. But whilst 
there is no manner of doubt that he looked upon Romanism 
as a perversion of the religion of Jesus Christ, and spoke of it 
to his friends as “the foul apostasy,” yet we do not remember 
to have met with a single instance in which he abused its 
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devotees as they have been—alas how often!—abused by 
controversial preachers and lecturers. The following extract 
from a letter to Dr. Hoole, the English Missionary Secretary, 
throws the clearest light both on his spirit and plans :— 


“T shall close by stating what has often struck me would do vast good 
indeed to this country—namely, if a few, even two, of our brethren were 
selected by our Conference, and sent through all parts, either together or 
separately: men of some education, good talents, and possessing fearlessness 
to preach in the streets, etc.: that could speak in Irish, and have by all 
means an accurate knowledge of the religion of Rome—some of the pro- 
fessed tenets of which are exquisite, pure, and apostolic, and essentially 
sound Protestantism: but its practical doctrines, framed by men of great 
parts and by Councils, in order to uphold the glory of the Papacy and 
support of its numerous clergy, are the very reverse, and are with all 
diligence passed on the credulous for divine mysteries of faith without 
which none can be saved, and which, even to doubt in any point, is heresy, 
and leads to certain damnation, for that to doubt in one is to doubt in all. 
. . » . Now the Christian missionary, knowing these things, must see it his 
wisdom. to bring forth these pure tenets as found in their catechisms, 
standard writings, in the three Ancient Creeds, and in the Gospel, and to 
insist that no Protestants, however learned, no angel from heaven, could 
possibly in truth object.to them, and of course that all doctrines contrary 
to them must be false and damnable. To all this will the people freely 
agree. Then should he mildly advance the contrary tenets, and without 
ridicule or sarcasm contrast them with the pure. The people will instantly 
perceive how these matters are ; for many of them are candid and intelli- 
gent ; and so far from being enraged with the preachers, will return home 
satisfied that these pretended mysteries of faith are ruinous deceptions. 

This blessed plan I have adopted ; and for many years past have been 
endeavouring to follow, both in my preaching and writings, and not wholly 
in vain.” ? 


sut with all his wit and tact and wisdom he was frequently 
assailed in the most violent way. In the earlier years of his 
ministry, owing doubtless to the position of his family, the 
novelty of the work, the solemnity and earnestness of his 
addresses, he wonderfully escaped envenomed annoyance. But 
by and by, as his work began to tell, priests and parsons took 
alarm and stirred up the people against him. When a con- 
version like that of Terry M‘Gowan occurred, it became, as a 
matter of course, the talk of the country-side—reaching even 
to the priests, and exciting active hostilities. Terry was a 
famous cock-fighter who lived near Maguiresbridge. Making 


1 Life by Arthur, p. 282. 
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for the cockpit one day with a game-cock under his coat, he 
found two men before him on horseback with black caps on 
their heads, preaching in his mother tongue. They spoke of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord: they called on every 
sinner to lose no time: to repent: to surrender at once to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Terry knew not how it was, but forgetting 
the cockpit, and the game-cock under his coat (which speedily 
disappeared), he lifted up both his hands on the spot, and 
cried to God for mercy. The cry was heard, and Terry, full 
of excitement and of ecstasy, bounded home to tell his wife and 
family of the peace and pardon he had found. His wife, 
thinking he had gone mad, sent for the priest. The priest 
arrived. “ What is the matter?” said the priest. “Never 
better in my life,” said Terry. “Nonsense!” replied his 
reverence; “did you hear the black caps?” “TI did, thank 
God.” “So I thought: these fellows would turn the world 
mad. Well now, Terry, just mind your own business and 
go to your duty next Sunday.” “TI will, if your reverence will 
do one thing for me.” “What is that, Terry?” “It is to 
come up with me to Maguiresbridge to get the Lord to undo 
for me what He did there this day.” “What did He do for 
you?” “He said to me, Terry M‘Gowan, your sins, which 
were many, are all forgiven you.” “I give you up asa lost 
case,” he said to Terry, and took his leave. A case like this 
would be sure to excite the priests against him. But the 
instances were very few in which he was not able, by his 
ready wit and graphic touches, and fluent use of the Irish 
tongue, to allay hostility, even when at its fiercest. Preaching 
once at a fair, a furious mob of roughs bore down upon him 
intent on mischief. Some friends gathered round him for pro- 
tection; but Mr. Ousley immediately, with a loud voice, cried 
out, “ Make way for the gintlemen,” and looking the roughs in 
the face he added, “Come forward, gintlemen, I want to 
speak to you on important business.” The mode of address 
was so unexpected that they were quite disarmed, and their 
leader hushed them to quiet and respectfully approached the 
preacher. Said Mr. Ousley 
“You know Father O’Shaugnessy, the parish priest ?” 
. “ Yes, your rivrence.” 
“ Will you carry a message to him from me ?” 
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“To be sure, your rivrence.” 

“Well, take Gideon Ousley’s compliments to the reverend 
father, and ask him can he make a fly. Not the fly that they 
put on the fishing-hook, but one of those little things buzzing 
about our ears.” 

“It’s no use, your rivrence,” said two or three at once. 
“ Shure we know he couldn't.” 

“What, is it Father O’Shaugnessy, the parish priest, cannot 
make one of these little flies ?” 

“Och and shure he could do nothing of the kind,” several 
voices good-humouredly shouted. 

“ Ah! then, gintlemen, if you are sure he could not make a 
little fly out of a bit of clay, how could he make the blessed 
Saviour out of a piece of bread ?” 

“True for your rivrence,” said several gravely and quietly. 
Thus did he disarm hostility, and at the same time show 
the absurdity and impossibility of Transubstantiation. 

The Life by Mr. Arthur is full of similar incidents—told in 
Mr. Arthur’s inimitable style—which will be found to possess 
much interest and instruction. 

Mr. Ousley’s motto was “Instant in season and out of 
season.” Hard work, hard fare was his daily lot. And he 
wrought wonders. During the first six years of his missionary 
labours, the membership of Irish Methodism increased from 
16,277 to 23,321. Nor was he above engaging in any work 
by which the preaching of the Gospel might be furthered. 
Employing upon one occasion the bellman of a town, in which 
he was a stranger, to announce his preaching, he came upon 
that functionary as he was very feebly—and as if afraid of the 
Romanist population—performing the duties of his office. 
Ousley seized the bell, rang it himself, and proclaimed aloud— 
“This is to give you notice that Gideon Ousley, the Irish 
missionary, is to preach this evening in such a place and at 
such an hour. And I am the man myself.”’ 

In many of the country and outlying districts the fare was 
hard indeed. Preaching upon one occasion in Ballina, and 
announcing his next visit to that: place, he said to one of his 
hearers—a man in humble life, who had been brought to the 

saving knowledge of Christ by his street-preaching—“ Frank, 


1 Stevens’ Hist. of Methodism, p. 325. 
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I'll stop and preach in your house.” “Ah, sir!” said Frank, 
“I would be delighted to have you in my house, but what 
shall I do fora bed? The only one myself and my wife have 
to lie on is straw.” “Can you give me straw and a blanket ?” 
asked the missionary. “I can, sir,” said Frank gladly. “Then 
I'll be with you, please God, this night month,” said Ousley. 
And sure enough he came, and preached and met the class, and 
slept on the straw, and put up with the poor fare, and continued 
to come regularly as long as he was in that district. 

In remote parts of the country it was not uncommon for him 
to have to wait for a meal until the corn would be dried over 
the fire, then ground in the quern in true Oriental style, and 
then baked for his scanty repast.' 

He would often travel thirty or forty miles a day and preach 
once or twice. And yet in his busiest days, as his companion 
tells us, he would devote hours to private prayer and the study 
of the Scriptures. He often read on horseback ; and if oppor- 
tunity offered, in the houses in which he sojourned, he would 
retire for writing and for study, as well as for devotion. 

Mr. Ousley was a man of frank disposition and great kindli- 
ness of spirit. “The grace of God saved me from a sectarian 
spirit,” said he of himself. And so he was very generally 
loved and welcomed. Even in those days, when the denomi- 
nations did not know and understand each other as well as 
they do now, we find that though the Episcopal churches were 
shut against him, he was freely admitted at times to the 
Presbyterian pulpits. 

In the great debate on the sacramental question which 
agitated Irish Methodism—even as it had Wesleyanism in 
England, and which in 1816 divided Irish Methodists into two 
bodies—Mr. Ousley did not hesitate for a moment to remain 
with the party in the Conference that had been led step by 
step to detach themselves from the Episcopal Church, and had 


' Times in Ireland have changed somewhat since Ousley’s days. But 
even yet the Methodist missionary has to put up, in the poorer districts, 
with much inconvenience and hardship. A Methodist missionary told the 
present writer that on one occasion he was sitting in a small country 
dwelling-house, in which he usually stopped and conducted a monthly 
service, awaiting by the kitchen fire the assembling of his audience. Pre- 
sently a little flock of chickens came in wailing piteously. ‘‘ Poor wee 


things! poor wee things!” said a little child in the corner. “That man 
has ate your mother!” 
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been made to see that it was their duty to observe and admin- 
ister all the ordinances of the Church of Christ, without the 
presence and without calling in the aid of a prelatically 
ordained ministry. Our only wonder is that he and his 
brethren in England and in Ireland were so long in coming to 
the decision to which at last they came, since the very Church 
to which they so tenaciously clung spurned them from her 
unmotherly heart with the utmost scorn. 

But we must hasten to note the end of the earthly career 
of this most remarkable man. Till within a month of his 
death Mr. Ousley preached with vigour and acceptance, 
welcomed everywhere as a man, and popular everywhere as a 
minister, except in Dublin, where, for some unexplained reason, 
he never seems, according to his own judgment, to have been 
cared for as a preacher. The summons to depart found him 
prepared, and found him at his post. In the middle of April 
1839, being then in his seventy-ninth year, he preached several 
times in Maryborough, on his way to Dublin. 

At Mountmellick, where he preached his last sermon, he 
called upon those who were resolved to flee from the wrath to 
come to give in their names and join the Society. Several 
came forward. On writing each name, he solemnly repeated 
it, and said, “I write your name before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the dead at His appearing and His 
kingdom.” Shortly after, he reached Dublin, where he got 
quite ill, and suffered intensely. But with much patience he 
would say, “Thy will be done, my Father God.” Being asked 
by his nephew a few hours before he died—* What do you now 
think of the gospel which you have preached all your life ?” 
He replied, “Oh, it is light, and life, and peace.” His last 
words were—“I have no fear of death. The Spirit of God 
sustains me. God is my support.” And thus on the 14th of 
May 1839 he passed away from earth, and entered, we doubt 
not, by the gate into the city, into the very presence of Him 
whom he loved so well and served so loyally. A few days 
afterwards devout men laid in Mount Jerome Cemetery at 
Dublin all that was mortal of Gideon Ousley—a man who had 
the spirit and the courage of an apostle, and was “one of the 
best sons of Erin that the green sod ever crossed.” 

But the work in which he so earnestly engaged still goes on. 
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True, in point of numbers, Irish Methodism has not as many 
members within its fold as it had fifty years ago.’ But this 
may be easily accounted for. The seed it sowed within the 
Episcopal Church before it took to itself a separate denomina- 
tional existence has borne ample fruit ; and to-day the parishes 
in Ireland are very few in which the gospel of the grace of 
God is not freely preached. Hence the field in which it sowed 
and reaped so largely does not now to the same extent need its 
assistance, or call for its aid in the work of awakening sinners, 
or developing and fostering the spiritual life of believers. And 
so from this quarter it gets few accessions. Then by emigra- 
tion it, like the other Churches, has been largely drained of 
many of its most excellent and enterprising members. John 
Wesley, when charged with undue partiality for Ireland on 
account of the frequency and length of his visits to it, used to 
say—“ Ireland will repay it all.” And so it has. America, 
Canada, India, Australia, Africa, the South Sea Islands, etc., 
are largely indebted to Irish Methodism for the very com- 
mencement as well as the continuance of the Methodist cause 
in many portions of their territories. Said Bishop James 
at the Centenary Meeting in New York: “The fact is, that 
wherever English-speaking Methodism exists out of England 
it has been planted by Irishmen; and English-speaking 
Methodism is Irish Methodism the world over.” 

And so, whilst in nowise accepting all its doctrinal teach- 
ings, or fully approving of all its arrangements and practices, 
as we have previously indicated, yet we are free to acknow- 
ledge that Methodism has made not only Ireland but the world 
its debtor. It awoke the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Ireland when it was asleep, or worse ; it stimulated by its zeal 
and labours the other great Protestant Church of Ireland ; it 
showed all the Churches how to labour, how to live, how to 
give, how to suffer for Jesus and His cause. One of its 
ministers, Mr. M‘Hugh, at the expense of the Bible Society, 
gave the Bible in Irish to Ireland. It created a taste for 
reading among the poorest of its members, and carefully pro- 
vided, by its tracts, magazines, and books, for the gratifying of 


1 The number of Wesleyan Methodists in Ireland in 1876, according to 
the Conference Minutes, was 20,405, the number on trial was 822. The 
number of Primitive Methodists was somewhere about 8000. 
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that taste. It carried the gospel into regions where, from the 
days of St. Patrick and Columbkille, it would seem to have 
been almost if not altogether unknown. It brought multi- 
tudes to Christ. All this it has done, and is doing still.’ 
And it is girding itself for fresh exploits. Never was it so 
well equipped with schools and collegiate institutions and an 
educated and earnest ministry as now. It has within the 
ranks of its ministry and of its membership, north and south, 
men who would do credit, by their ability, fervour, generosity, 
and labours, to the oldest Churches in Christendom. There 
seems to be no exhausting of their energies; life, warmth, 
activity, loyalty to Christ, are abundantly manifested in their 
preachings, missionary and social meetings, even as in the 
days when Methodism was young. Irish Methodism, though 
burdened now with the weight of a hundred years and more, 
moves still with a step as light, and a heart as buoyant, and a 
hand as open, as when the dew of youth was fresh upon its 
brow. And it is less controversial, less polemical, than it was 
a generation ago. The rising generation are learning to respect 
the wise counsel of Bishop Horsley to his students—“ Young 
gentlemen, before you attack Calvinism, be sure you know 
what Calvinism is”—even as Calvinists themselves are begin - 
ning to know and understand Methodists better, and to discover 
that there are important points upon which they cannot but 
come together—that, as the judicious Andrew Fuller put it 
long ago, “ The points on which Evangelical Christians of the 
different denominations agree are far more numerous and far 
more important than the points on which they differ.” 

There is still room and need for all the Evangelical denomina- 
tions in Ireland. We hold, as Edmund Spenser did three hundred 
years ago, “ that true religion is the sole hope for Ireland. . . . 
Yet in planting of religion this much is needful to be observed, 
that it be not sought forcibly to be impressed with terror and 
sharp penalties, as now is the manner; but rather delivered 
and intimated with mildness and gentleness, so as it may not 
be hated before it be understood, and its professors despised 
and rejected. And therefore it is expedient that some discreet 


1 The organ of ‘‘ The Irish Church Society” laments, in a recent issue, 
that, owing to the “ popular Protestantism” of the laity, it is impossible for 
Church (High) principles to make rapid progress. 
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ministers of their own countrymen be sent among them, which 
by their meek persuasions and instructions, as also by their 
sober lives and conversations, may draw them first to under- 
stand and afterwards to embrace the doctrine of their salvation.” 

Ireland needs the gospel as much now as then. The very 
activities of Protestantism in Ireland have roused the priests 
to a deeper interest in and an increased and increasing watch- 
fulness over their flocks. And so, as Dr. Wylie of Edinburgh 
truly writes, “The real propaganda is not at Rome: it is not 
at Lyons: it is in Ireland. It is where the Atlantic surge 
breaks high on the bleak coast of Galway and the black bog 
stretches drearily out to the horizon at Connemara.” In the 
face of the fresh outbursts of Ultramontanism which are patent 
to all men, in the face of the bold demands and daring mani- 
festoes of Irish Romanism,’ it is time, and more than time, not 
only that the division which took place in Irish Methodism in 
1817 should be healed—as indeed it has been—but that 
in the presence of a common danger the different Protestant 
denominations in Ireland should make common cause in a 
spirit of greater unity and brother-love, even as they own 
allegiance to a common Lord and Master. And therefore, with 
all its denominational peculiarities, we cannot but rejoice that 
Irish Methodism is still sounding the silver trumpet of the 
everlasting gospel. And we conclude our review of it by say- 
ing to it, as the immortal Chalmers, shortly before his death, 
said to the late venerable Thomas Waugh (“the Bunting of 
Irish Methodism”*), from whose lips we had the incident :— 
“You hae your doxy, and I hae my doxy. I think I could 
show that 1 am theoretically richt, but I am sure you are no’ 
practically wrang. Fare ye weel, and Guid Almichty bless 


” 


you. W. Irwin. 


' Not long ago the Lord Mayor of Dublin presided at, and glorified, 
a lecture, delivered in Dublin by the Rev. Canon Murphy on Cardinal 
Ximenes, the Spanish Inquisitor, in which this man of blood was highly 
exalted ! 

2 Stevens’ History of Methodism, p. 336. 





A new Historical Recora. 


ArT. V.— Jabez. 


“ And Jabez was more honourable than his brethren : and his mother called 
his name Jabez, saying, Because I bare him with sorrow. And Jabez 
called on the God of Israel, saying, Oh that thou wouldest bless me 
indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand might be with me, 
and that thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not grieve me ! 


And God granted him that which he requested.”—1 Chronicles 
iv. 9-10, 


iw age in which we live is pre-eminently one of historical 

discovery. No longer dependent upon the doubtful tradi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin historians, we are brought face to 
face with the actual sources of their imperfect information in 
the long-sealed-up monuments of distant centuries. The in- 
scriptions of actors in the great historic past or of their con- 
temporaries, have yielded their treasures of knowledge to the 
learning, ingenuity and patient research of modern investiga- 
tors. Egypt and Ethiopia, Himyaritic Arabia and Accadian 
Chaldea, Assyria, Media and Armenia, Persia and Elam, Cyprus 
and Moab have contributed in large or small measure to our 
acquaintance with the ancient world; and the keys will 
doubtless soon be found to unlock the secrets of Hamathite 
Syrian, of Etruscan, and of the inscriptions of Central America. 
Already many deciphered monuments have corroborated the 
truth of the Bible narrative, and have amplified our know- 
ledge of the times, persons and places of which the inspired 
writers treat. But, for as long a period as many of these 
records have lain hidden from mortal view, there has been con- 
cealed within the leaves of our well-thumbed Bibles another 
historical record, brief indeed, yet comprehensive and of infinite 
value, being the very key to the truthful but often chaotic 
facts of the monuments themselves. It is in this genealogical 
record that the brief notice of Jabez occurs. 

To the eye of the superficial student, and to the mind of him 
who would limit God to one way of revealing Himself in his 
Word, Jabez is, as he was to the Jewish commentators, a wise 
doctor of the law belonging to the tribe of Judah, who lived at 
some unknown period in an unknown city called Jabez. Now 
if Jabez lived after the conquest of Palestine, it must have 
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been at a time of religious declension, for his brethren evidently 
did not call upon God. He dwelt in a city of some import- 
ance, since a notable family of scribes, mentioned in chapter 
ii. verse 55, had their abode there, and a city that reflected his 
dignity since it was named after him ; but the Scriptures, so full 
of geographical information, tell us nothing concerning this 
great literary centre, and, when we consult our Hebrew lexicons 
or manuals of Scripture antiquities, we learn that Jabez was 
“an unknown town in the tribe of Judah.” But Jabez was a 
Prince rather than a doctor of law, for he had a coast to defend 
against his enemies and to enlarge at their expense. In the 
Book of Judges we learn that Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
with his nephew Othniel, enlarged the coast of the Kenezzites, 
who are mentioned lower down in the genealogies which con- 
tain the name of Jabez; but concerning the greater Jabez 
there is absolute silence. It is plain that this Prince does not 
belong to the period of the Conquest, for at that time there 
were none but honourable men and worshippers of Jehovah in 
all the host of Israel. If again we refer him to the time of the 
Judges, it is strange that a record which sets forth Tola and 
Jair, Ibzan, Elon and Abdon should leave us in the dark re- 
garding so worthy a character as this hero of faith. Shall we 
place Jabez in the time of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt? If so, we 
must find his city in that ancient land, and, finding it there, 
we shall, as will shortly appear, be compelled to deny that 
Jabez was in any sense, save that of faith, an Israelite. Indeed 
the Gentile origin of Jabez is apparent in many ways. His 
very name has no signification in Hebrew, much less that 
which is attributed to it in the text. In order to find such a 
meaning, the letters of the word must be transposed to form an 
anagram, and, allowing such a liberty, it would be easy to 
prove that Zaphnath-Paaneah, and Abrech are Hebrew also. 
But the most striking evidence of his Gentile origin is found 
in the statement that he called, not upon God, but on the God 
of Israel. He was a proselyte, more honourable than his 
brethren, because he left the worship of their false gods to im- 
plore the favour and protection of the One Living and True. 
Let us glance over this fourth chapter of First Chronicles, 
and find the connection in which Jabez stands. The chapter 
begins with these words : “ The sons of Judah ; Pharez, Hezron, 
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and Carmi, and Hur, and Shobal ;” and proceeds at once to 
give part of the genealogy of Shobal. Now Pharez was un- 
doubtedly a son of Judah, and Hezron and Carmi were two of 
his descendants, but while Hur, the father of Uri, belonged to 
the same family, we have no evidence that a patriarch so 
named had a son called Shobal. The name Shobal is not 
Jewish, and I have proved, in my essay on the Horites and 
elsewhere, that this Shobal, who is also mentioned in chapter 
ii. of the same book, is Shobal the Horite, whose line is set 
forth in the 36th chapter of Genesis. These are the Auritae, 
or earliest rulers of Egypt, according to the Old Chronicle, the 
Hor-shesu of the monuments: and some of those mentioned 
in Chronicles and Genesis must be of great antiquity, as they 
are the very ancestral gods of the ancient Egyptian line. In 
Shob-al we recognize Seb-ra, the father of the solar family ; 
in his sons Reaiah, Manahath, and Onam, the deities Ra, 
Month-ra (a name which Mr. Osburn in his Monumental Egypt 
identified with that of Manahath), and An-ra; while his 
descendants Ahumai and Etam appear as Ahom-ra and Re- 
Athom. Passing to the line of Asshur, the father of Tekoa, 
in the 5th verse, we find ourselves among Hittites. Zohar, 
wrongly called Jezoar in our English version, by the error of 
substituting a yod for a vav, is the father of Ephron, the con- 
temporary of Abraham, whose name occurs in the 23d chapter 
of Genesis. Zereth left his memorial in the geographical term, 
Zereth Hashachar, commemorating his name in conjunction 
with that of his father Ashchur, which was a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moab that fell to the lot of Reuben. Another 
Ashchurite here mentioned is Haachashtari or Achashtari, a 
word that has no connection with the Semitic languages, and 
which Gesenius derives from the Persian. He is Ashtar, the 
great deity of the Hittite enemies of the Egyptians, and, at 
the same time, the Hasisadra or Xisuthrus of the Accadians of 
Babylonia, who have recently been connected with the Hittite 
family by Assyriologists. 

Passing over the immediate predecessors of Jabez, we are 
introduced in the 11th verse to the family of Chelub, the 
brother of Shuah. The name of Chelub is significant in 
Hebrew, but those of his descendants are foreign, such terms 
as Beth-Rapha, the family of the physicians, and Ir-nahash, 
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the serpent city, together with the general designation “men 
of Rechah,” exhibiting no relation whatever to Hebrew 
phraseology. Rapha was a Philistine, and Nahash an 
Ammonian, name. Who again is Shuah, that fixes the 
relation of Chelub and his family? The only Shuah that 
connects with the line of Judah is mentioned in Genesis 
XXXViii. 2, as a certain Canaanite, whose daughter became by 
that patriarch the mother of Er, Onan, and Shelah. At the 
13th verse, the genealogies of the Kenezzites, who were a 
people in the days of Abraham, are given. Professor Plumptre 
and the Bishop of Bath. and Wells have asserted the non- 
Israelite origin of this family, to which Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh belonged; and, indeed, commentators must have 
strangely understood the temper of the ancient Israelites, 
when they imagined it possible for them to call their children 
by the name of an unclean animal, Caleb, the dog. The 
genealogies of the Kenites, who are mentioned together with 
the Kenezzites in Genesis, as a Gentile people inhabiting 
Palestine in the days of Abraham, are set forth in chapter ii. 
verse 55, and are continued in the chapter under considera- 
tion at the 17th verse. Concerning them, the remarkable fact 
is noted that one of their number, Mered, married Bithiah, the 
daughter of Pharaoh. Mered, “the rebel,” is not a name that 
could be honourably borne by any Israelite, even were it pro- 
bable that a remote descendant of Judah took to wife the 
daughter of an Egyptian monarch; nor can we understand 
how such an one could connect with Garmites and Maacha- 
thites. 

Lepsius and Osburn have discovered Mered and the 
Pharaoh whose daughter he married. His sepulchral chamber 
was unearthed at Gizeh and carried to Berlin ; his very pro- 
trait forms one of the illustrations of Mr. Osburn’s book. He 
was a prince and high functionary in the Pharaonic court, 
and, at the same time, a royal scribe. His name is given as 
Merhet, and his royal father-in-law was Cheops, the builder 
of the great pyramid. So far, therefore, from being a descend- 
ant of Judah, Mered must have lived some generations earlier 
than the entrance of Israel into the land of Egypt. The 
names immediately following those of the line in which 
Mered appears are thoroughly Gentile, and some, like Zoheth, 
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present roots that occur in no Semitic language. ‘Truly, as the 
writer remarks in verse 22, “these are ancient things.” 

Ewald looked upon the brief notice of Jabez as one of great 
antiquity, but I am not aware that any writer has yet given 
to that prince his true place in the world’s history. So far we 
have found him to be a convert from gentilism to the worship 
of Israel’s God, and a prince who, in spite of disastrous cir- 
cumstances attending his birth, received special favours from 
God, including a happy and prosperous life and the extension 
of his dominions. His surroundings in the genealogies are 
Gentile, and some of them peculiarly Egyptian. Those who 
were able to record facts connected with Egyptian history, such 
as the incident regarding Mered, may be reasonably supposed 
to have dwelt at some period in the land of the Pharaohs. 
The recorders, there can be little doubt, were the Kenite 
scribes of chapter ii. verse 55, some of whose descendants, 
including the brother-in-law of Moses, entered the Land of 
Promise and received an inheritance in Israel, with whom, 
however, they seem never to have amalgamated. An ancient 
abode of these scribes was the city of Jabez, a city we search 
for in vain either in Palestine or in the Kenite region of 
Arabia Petrea. 

Turning to Egypt, there is little difficulty in identifying 
Jabez with Thebez, the famous capital of the Thebaid, and the 
University of the Upper Kingdom. The forms by which 
Thebez is represented in the inscriptions are ape, apet, aptu, 
etc., the initial T or Th of the Greek word being the Egyptian 
feminine article, which was_frequently employed as a prefix 
to names of places, and which as a mere locative prefix, meets 
us in the geographical nomenclature of other lands, as in 
Thapsacus, a word derived from Pasach. Thebez, therefore, 
which is also the name of a somewhat obscure town that 
existed in Central Palestine in the days of the Judges, 
may appropriately represent T Jabez. It is most probable 
that the Palestinian Thebez, like those of Asia Minor and 
Greece, derived its name from the Egyptian original. In the 
Bible the title of the Egyptian Thebez is No-Ammon, that 
city having been the great centre of the worship of the 
divinity so-called, for Ammon, with his wife Maut and son 
Chonsu, made up the Theban triad. The first records of the 
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city are those which associate it, not indeed by its name of 
T Jabez, with the earliest monarchs of Manetho’s twelfth 
dynasty. It appears to have been founded by the Amenemhes 
and Osirtasens, of whom that dynasty is exclusively con- 
stituted. 

The name, however, with which it seems most natural to 
associate that of Jabez, if he be an Egyptian Pharaoh, is that 
of Apophis, the shepherd, whom all the ancient and most of 
the modern authorities agree in regarding as the friend of 
Joseph. He is also called in different lists Apepi, Aphobis, 
and Apappus the Great. Eratosthenes, who designates him 
by the latter name, ascribes to him a reign of one hundred 
years. Asa Shepherd King, his name is in some lists pre- 
ceded, and in others followed, by that of Archles. Now it is 
not a small coincidence that gives us, in the verse immediately 
preceding that in which mention is made of Jabez, the name 
of one of his kinsmen, Acharchel, the son of Harum. Again 
the shepherd king, Anon or Bnon of the lists, who precedes 
Apophis, is generally, as for instance by Lenormant and 
Chevalier, regarded as a misreading of Annoub, who occupies 
the same position in the Turin Papyrus. But in verse 8 we 
read :—“ And Coz begat Anub and Zobebah and the families of 
Acharchel the son of Harum,—and Jabez, etc.” In the Shep- 
herd Kings, Annoub, Archles, and Apophis, we have thus a 
presumption that Anub, Acharchel, and Jabez may be found. 

Who is Coz, the father of this wonderful family? There is, so 
far as I am aware, only one Egyptian monarch whose name agrees 
with that of the sire of Anub. This is the Kaiechos of Manetho’s 
second dynasty, the Choos of Eusebius, the Kekeu, whose 
pyramid, said to be the oldest of Egyptian monuments, Lepsius 
found at Saccarah, and whose inscription now lies in the 
Berlin Museum. This Choos is reported by Manetho to have 
introduced animal worship into Egypt, and thus to have been 
the originator of a degrading form of idolatry. It is another 
remarkable coincidence that Manetho makes the first pyramid- 
builder, not this Kaiechos or Choos, but one Uenephes of the 
first dynasty, the Anoyphes of Syncellus, and adds the state- 
ment that his pyramids were built at a place called Cochome. 
The site of Cochome, which the Armenian version of Eusebius 
calls Cho, is unknown. Kenrick supposes it to relate to the 
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Coptic word Kos, meaning to embalm. Is it not a little strik- 
ing then to find that the god who presided over embalmment 
was Anubis? I cannot doubt, therefore, that Anoob, Uenephes, 
Anoyphis, Anubis, denote one and the same historical charac- 
ter—Anub the son of Coz. 

Zobebah, the second child of Coz, was a woman, as all 
lexicographers are agreed, and is mentioned on account of 
some celebrity that attaches to her personally. The successor 
of Uenephes of the first dynasty is Usaphais, a name not 
altogether discordant from that of Zobebah, yet not sufficiently 
reseinbling it to enable us to found an argument from simi- 
larity. Still more unlike is Binothris, who follows Choos of 
the second dynasty, although the name is feminine, being the 
same as Benteresh of later Egyptian story. Eusebius calls this 
personage Biophis, which name compares better with Usaphais. 
But the confirmation of the identity of the Hebrew and 
Egyptian lists appears in the statement of Manetho, that in 
the reign of this sovereign it was decided that women should 
have the prerogative of royalty. Now, putting together all the 
facts contained in the forms Usaphais and Biophis, in the 
double relation to Choos on the one hand, and to Uenephes on 
the other, in the undoubted feminine appellation Binothris or 
Senteresh, and in the statement that her reign was signalised 
as the legitimate commencement of female royalty, we find an 
argument of no small force for the identification of Zobebah, 
the daughter of one Pharaoh and the sister of another, with 
the Egyptian queen. As a goddess, since her brother Anub 
became Anubis, I would be disposed to find in her, as 
Usaphais and Biophis, his companion deity Bubastis. This 
Zobebah, however, must be the mother of Jabez. 

The deification of Anub can hardly have taken place with- 
out raising his father Coz to divine honours. Among the 
divinities portrayed on the Egyptian monuments there are 
three that differ from all others in the peculiar form and 
shading of what may be called the mane or head-dress. These 
are Chonso, Anubis, and Bubastis. Chonso and Bubastis also 
agree in being lunar divinities, bearing upon their heads a 
representation of the moon. In Chonso I have no hesitation 
in discovering the deified Coz or Choos. He is represented 
as the son of Ammon, and, with him, one of the guardians of 
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Thebes or No-Ammon. The mythologists represent Anubis 
as a subordinate son of Osiris, but his name is frequently 
compounded with that of Ammon. What is lacking in our 
knowledge from Egyptian sources, the mythology and legendary 
history of the Greeks will supply, for the older Greek writers 
constantly asserted the intimate connection of their theological 
system with that of Egypt. According to Diodorus Siculus 
and other writers, the son of the Egyptian Ammon was the 
Greek Bacchus or Dionysus, and the son of the latter was 
Oenopion. Dionysus, moreover, was known as Iacchos, and 
the island which celebrated his worship and over which his 
son Oenopion is said to have ruled, is that of Chios. Bochart 
derived Bacchus from Bar Chus, the son of Cush, and made 
him Nimrod. It is more rational to derive it from the form 
Pa-chons, in which the Coptic article is prefixed to the name of 
the divinity Chons. Oenopion, the man of wine and the king of 
Chios, is undoubtedly Anub son of Coz, the very word Anub 
denoting grapes in more than one Semitic language. It will 
be evident that I hold the old doctrine of Euhemerus, that 
heathen gods were in the main historical characters deified by 
their descendants, and that ancestor-, not nature-worship, was 
the origin of all systems of mythology, a doctrine received by 
the most honest of the Greeks, by all the fathers of the Church, 
and, indeed, by all reasonable men but a few ancient allego- 
rising philosophers, who were ashamed of their national creed, 
and some over-poetic souls in the present day. In Ammon, 
therefore, the father of Coz and great-grandfather of Jabez, I 
am perfectly convinced that we should find Ammon, at once 
the son and the grandson of the patriarch Lot. He was one of 
the late divinities of Egypt. Mr. Osburn connects the fortunes 
of Moab and Ammon with those of the Hittites, and it is thus 
appropriate that the mention of Ammon’s son Coz, should, in 
Chronicles, immediately follow that of the Hittite line of 
Ashchur. 

The contemporaneousness of many of Manetho’s dynasties, 
and the actual identity of certain Pharaohs whose names 
appear in different lists, is a doctrine which has the sanction 
of most living Egyptologists. We must look in vain upon the 
monuments for records of the so-called Shepherds, if we regard 
their greatest king, Apepi, as a distinct personage from Pepi or 
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Phiops of the sixth dynasty, who, like the Apappus of Erato - 
sthenes, is said to have reigned a hundred years. This Pepi, 
as Lenormant says, “was one of the most glorious and powerful 
kings. The whole country was subject to his sceptre, for his 
monuments have been found in all parts of Egypt from Syene 
to Tanis.” He subdued the Negroes and Bedouins in the 
south, and took possession of the Sinaitic Peninsula, at the same 
time engaging in great public works at home. The most 
interesting feature in the identification of Pepi with Jabez is 
that it furnishes us with the name of his father. He is the 
Othoes of Manetho, the Ati of the monuments, whose reign 
was one of great trouble and internal strife. Two competitors 
for the crown, named Teta and Userkara, warred against him ; 
and at last he was put to death by his own guards. We 
understand now why Zobebah called her son Jabez, and what 
was the sorrow wherewith she brought into the world a post- 
humous child. A king from his birth, his whole long life was 
areign. He was but a child when Joseph stood before him, 
and afterwards became, as he himself said to his brethren, “a 
father to Pharaoh.” It was this lad, in whom the honesty and 
simplicity of youth had not yet been contaminated by the 
evils of an idolatrous and licentious court, who, taught by the 
heaven-sent Hebrew captive, became more honourable than 
his brethren, and called on the God of Israel. Ammon, Maut, 
Chonso, and Anubis, his ancestors, with all the solar line of 
Hor, he knew to be but men, unable to save themselves from 
the power of the grave. So, as we read in the first Sallier 
Papyrus, “ King Apapi took to himself Sutech for Lord, refusing 
to serve any other god in the whole land . . . he built for him 
a temple of goodly and enduring workmanship ; King Apapi 
appointed festivals, days for making sacrifice to Sutech with 
all rites that are performed in the temple of Ra Harmachis.” 
Sutech was the name of a Hittite god, but, inasmuch as it is 
a form corresponding to the Hebrew Shaddai, there is no more 
reason for declaring Apapi to have been a Hittite idolater than 
there would be for making St. Augustine a worshipper of Zeus, 
because Deus, the name by which he knew God, originally 
pertained to that divinity. To the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, God had revealed Himself as El Shaddai, the 
Almighty, and by this well-known name doubtless Joseph 
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declared to Pharaoh the being and the character of his father’s 
God. 

The only Egyptian monument which even doubtful tradition 
connects with the prime minister of Apophis is the great canal 
that runs parallel with the Nile through a great part of its 
course, and which is known to this day as the Bahr Jusouf. 
By this canal Lake Moeris was fed. Now Lake Moeris is a 
monument of the twelfth dynasty of Manetho, and around the 
name Moeris cluster many facts that cannot be foreign to the 
story of Joseph’s Pharaoh. The Amenemhes, who began the 
worship of Ammon, belong to this dynasty, and to them must 
be attributed the foundation of No-Ammon or Thebes. Ac- 
cording to the lists of Manetho and the interpretation of some 
modern historians of Egypt, the Shepherds followed the twelfth 
dynasty, but, according to the more trustworthy monuments 
that dynasty was immediately followed by the so-called 
Eighteenth, consisting of the Pharaohs that knew not Joseph 
and the vanquishers of the Shepherd line. From the monu- 
ments we also learn that certain Pharaohs of the Sixth dynasty, 
in which Ati and his son Phiops of the hundred years occur, 
were contemporary with others of the Eleventh and Twelfth. 
Mr. Sharpe observes that Eratosthenes, who professed to have 
exercised much care in compiling his list, placed Apophis after 
Osirtesen UL of the twelfth dynasty, although it is proper to 
add that Mr.Sharpe does not think this arrangement is supported 
Ly the monuments. But the Pharaoh who succeeds Osirtesen 
iL on the monuments is Amenemhe IIL, and he is universally 
regarded as the Moeris from whom the lake received its name. 
Now Bunsen held that Pepi or Phiops of the Sixth dynasty, 
who is called Merira, was the Moeris of the Labyrinth and 
lake, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposed that Pepi might 
have been the original king of that name. Iam disposed to 
go further and assert that Pepi Merira of the Sixth, Amene- 
mhe mt. of the Twelfth, and Apophis of the Shepherd dynasty, 
are one and the same. It is certainly remarkable that 
Amenemhe IL, whom we may reasonably regard as the father of 
Amenemhe IL, met with a fate identical with that which befel 
Ati, the father of Pepi, being put to death, as Manetho informs 
us, by his own guards of the bed-chamber. All the reforms 
and public acts which the Bible attributes to the Pharaoh of 
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Joseph are, by the ancient historians and the evidence of the 
monuments, referred to monarchs of the Twelfth dynasty. To 
the same dynasty belongs the famous picture of Benihassan 
representing the arrival in Egypt of a Palestinian family, which 
was once supposed to be that of Jacob. So many are the facts 
that serve to mark the Pharaoh of Joseph as a king of the 
Twelfth dynasty, that those writers who reject the ancient 
evidence in favour of Apophis, place the entrance of Israel 
into the land of Egypt in the reign either of Osirtesen III. or 
his immediate successor, Amenemhe III. Moeris. 

In seeking the reconciliation of such widely different names as 
Pepi, Apappus or Apophis, and Amenemhe, we must remember 
that the one is a personal and the other a dynastic appellation. 
Thebez, called Te Api, was also known as No-Ammon, and 
the name of its great divinity naturally formed part of the 
dynastic title of those who not only were Theban kings, 
but traced their descent from the god himself. It is probable 
that we owe the knowledge which Egyptian monuments afford 
of the personal name Pepi to the conversion of the youthful 
Jabez, and his consequent rejection, so far as his personal in- 
scriptions were concerned, of the idolatrous title Amen-mai, 
“the beloved of Ammon.” 

It is true that beyond the fact of the twelfth dynasty being 
Ammonian and Theban, we have little that serves to connect 
Jabez, as Amenemhe 1., with his maternal ancestors. The 
name of Amenemhe II. is read Noub or Knephcheres, and may 
thus designate Anub rather than Ati. If such be the case, 
Manetho must have erred in referring to him the death he 
elsewhere attributes to Ati. This Ati could only claim the 
title Amenemhe as connected by marriage with the family 
of Ammon in the person of Zobebah, the daughter of Coz. I 
have evidence, which the limits of this article will not permit 
me to set forth at present, that Ati was the son of Ophrah, the 
son of Meonothai, mentioned in First Chronicles iv. 14, so that 
Osirtesen I., whose name is Meshophra, may represent this 
unfortunate Pharaoh rather than Amenemhe It. 

Once more, however, the Greek traditions, which know 
Apophis as Epaphus, the son of Io, must help us to unravel 
the tangled skein of the Egyptian records. The story of 
Cybele, the site of which is given as Phrygia, is but a version of 
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that contained in the Egyptian annals, and in the genealogical 
record of Chronicles. Cybele, an old Queen reigning in her 
own right, is the lover of Atys, who is put to death before her 
eyes. Lamenting his death, she roams throughout the earth 
like Io, and at last brings forth her child Sabus or Sabazius, 
whose name is intimately connected with the worship of 
Bacchus, just as lo gave Epaphus to the world. It is a singular 
coincidence, though I do not count much upon it, that Banier 
interprets the name Cybele by the Hebrew Chebel—enfanter 
avec douleur, the very expression that the sacred narrative 
employs in regard to the birth of Jabez. In Cybebe, however, 
another form of this heroine’s name, it is not hard to recognise 
Zobebah. The companion of the Queen and guardian of the 
youthful Sabazius, who is also called after his father, Atys 
and Papas, is Marsyas. Now, according to Osburn, the father 
and guardian of Apophis was Moeris, from whom doubtless he 
received the surname which makes Pepi, Merira, and Amene- 
mhe, Moeris. Among geographical terms, which are of great 
use in connection with early history, when men called their 
lands after their own names and after those of their ancestors, 
Ritter points out a Kubeibeh in southern Palestine and near it 
a Mareshah. This Mareshah I identify with the names Mar- 
syas and Moeris, and find him as a historical personage in the 
Mareshah who is mentioned in First Chronicles iv. 21, and ii. 42, 
as the son of Laadah and the father of Hebron. From many 
sources, which space and the patience of my readers do not 
permit me to set forth in the pages of this Review, I have ob- 
tained the information that Laadah, his father, was the son of 
Epher, the son of Midian, whose invasion of Egypt, attested 
alike by Josephus and the Arabian historians, gave rise to the 
story of a Shepherd dynasty. To the line of Midian Jabez did 
not belong, his parents representing two of the families which 
exercised sovereignty contemporaneously prior to the Midianite 
invasion. But, inasmuch as the Shepherds are both by the 
Egyptians and the Arabians termed Aadtous or Adites, it would 
seem that Ati or Othoes, the father of Jabez, had allied himself 
with these foreigners, who themselves exercised a petty sover- 
eignty, and that on the death of Ati, Mareshah or Moeris, the 
son of Laadah, Alites or Salatis, became the guardian of the 
youthful monarch. This is strictly in accordance with the 
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order or succession given by Mr. Osburn, as Othoes, Salatis, 
Moeris, Apophis. He was not aware, however, that Salatis and 
Moeris had no right to be considered ancestors of Jabez or 
Apophis, although recognising the fact that their authority was 
one, not of inheritance, but of guardianship. 

The tradition concerning the tragical fate of Ati, the father 
of Jabez, seems to have been widely diffused in ancient times. 
Already we have found it embodied in the story of Cybele 
and Atys, the scene of which is placed in Phrygia. In Lydia, 
the tale connects with Croesus, whose son Atys was killed by 
those who should have defended him. In Greece Ati became 
Actaeon, torn to pieces by his own hounds; and, as Mr. Talbot 
has shown, the same legend appears in the Izdubar tablets. 
Since there is so much repetition in the dynasties of Manetho, 
it is far from improbable that his only king of the ninth 
dynasty, Achthoes the Atrocious, who did great mischief to 
the people of Egypt, who fell into madness and was destroyed 
by a crocodile, is another form of Ati, Othoes, Atys and 
Actaeon. It is worth remarking that the next monarch 
named by Manetho is the first Ammenemes or Amenemhe. 
Diodorus Siculus makes the predecessor of Moeris, whom he 
calls Mendes or Marrus and characterises as the builder of 
the Labyrinth, an Ethiopian named Actisanes, who cut off the 
ears and noses of offenders, and banished them to Rhinocolura 
on the borders of Syria or rather Palestine. If Achthoes and 
Actisanes designate the same person as Othoes or Ati, he is 
given to history as a cruel and oppressive king, against whom 
his own people rose in rebellion. The licentious myth of 
Atys, and the statement by Manetho that Amenemhe I. was 
put to death by his eunuchs, or guards of the bed-chamber, 
together with the fact that such evirati were almost unknown 
in Ancient Egypt, seem to indicate that the cause of the 
rebellion was the introduction into that country of the 
barbarous oriental custom. Its introduction is also suggestive 
of a Babylonian connection at this period with the land of the 
Pharaohs. Such a connection appears on the tablets of 
Babylonia in the reign of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, who 
conquered Apirak or Avaris, the kingdom of the Shepherds, 
and also Maganna or Egypt proper. The late Mr. George 
Smith fixed the date of Sargon about 1600 B.c.,a period at 
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which the conquest of Egypt by a Babylonian king is a 
historical impossibility. His date should be a century and a 
half or two centuries earlier, in the stormy time that marks 
equally the beginning of the sixth, and of the twelfth dynasty, 
in other words, that which became known as the period of the 
Shepherd invasion. I have a suspicion that Acharchel and 
his father Harum represent the Babylonians at this time in 
some connection by marriage with the line of Coz, and I should 
not be surprised to find that Harum is the Naram-Sin who 
actually conquered Egypt. If this be the case, Acharchel 
may be represented by one of the Babylonian Kurigalzus, as 
well as by the Egyptian Archles. 

I have also discovered in the record of Chronicles the 
successors of Jabez on the throne of the Pharaohs. The sixth 
dynasty of Manetho gives us as his successor, and perhaps his 
son or grandson, Menthesuphis or Methosuphis, whom Mr. 
Osburn makes the founder of Thebez, the city named after his 
father, and who, as Mentuhotep, is erroneously placed by the 
Egyptologists in an eleventh dynasty. This Menthesuphis, 
called “pure gold of the gods,” I identify with Mezahab, the 
golden, who is mentioned in First Chronicles i. 50, and Genesis 
xxxvi. 39, as the father of a Queen Matred, who, again, is the 
mother of Princess Mehetabel, the wife of Hadar, an Edomite 
king that held his court at Pai. In Matred I recognise the 
so-called Nitocris who follows Menthesuphis in Manetho, and 
in the list of Eratosthenes is the second from Apappus the 
Great. The twelfth dynasty of Manetho also ends with the 
name of a queen, who, however, is called Scemiophris. She is 
made the successor of an Ammenemes, whose reign lasted but 
eight years. Mr. Sharpe identifies queen Nitocris with 
Mykera or Mytera, by whose marriage with Thothmes IL the 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt were brought under one 
sceptre, and whose son Thothmes Il. was one of the greatest 
of the Pharaohs. It was a sister of this Thothmes I1., named 
Mehetabel, who married Hadar, king of Edom, and thus gave 
to the kings that knew not Joseph a valuable ally on the 
borders of Palestine. On the death of Jabez, the southern 
tributaries, descended from an ancient line of local Egyptian 
monarchs, gained sufficient strength to take possession of the 
entire Upper Kingdom. By marriage with the heiress of the 
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Ammonian or Apophian line, one of these kings, Thothmes I1., 
brought the whole land under one sceptre, and proceeded to 
oppress and expel the Midianite, Kenite, and other Palestinian 
allies or tributaries, who had been invited to settle in the 
neighbourhood of the Delta by the wise policy of Jabez or 
his predecessors. These Midianites, Kenites, Hittites, and 
Hebrews, and not any series of Egyptian kings, were the 
original Shepherds of the Manethonic story. ° 

The materials which furnished me with the information 
justifying a connection between Mezahab and Jabez, so far 
separated in the lists of Chronicles, were drawn from many 
sources, including the Sanscrit and other scriptures. But the 
one legend which most fitly illustrates the connection is that 
which several Greek authors supply. Many circumstances, 
too numerous to specify here, led me to find in the legendary 
Abas, king of Argos, the land of the Egyptian Apis, Io, 
Epaphus, and Danaus, the Jabez of Chronicles and the Apophis 
of Manetho. His son Acrisius, the golden, is but a translation 
of Mezahab. But, better still, in the story of his daughter and 
heiress, Danae, who was wooed by Jupiter in a shower of gold, 
we have a myth arising, as Max Miiller has shown often to be 
the case, out of a wrong use of words. Matred denotes a 
shower, and she herself is the golden shower, as the daughter 
of Mezahab, the golden. The true story, though much cor- 
rupted, is that which makes her the mother of the great 
Perseus by Dictys of Seriphos. Dictys is the natural Greek 
rendering of the Egyptian Tahuti, which is the true form of 
Thoth, from whom the kings that knew not Joseph derived 
their dynastic name Thothmes. But still clearer does the 
Egyptian connection appear, when we learn that Perseus 
accidentally killed his grandfather Acrisius at the court of the 
Larissean king Teutamas. Herodotus was told by the 
Egyptian priests that Perseus was one of their kings, and a 
native of Chemmis. His watch-tower was shown in the Delta, 
and all ancient authorities place the scene of the deliverance of 
Andromeda by this hero at Joppa in Palestine. He has been 
identified, time and again, with the Persian Mithras, many 
traces of whose worship are found in Egypt and Ethiopia. 
This Mithras has been generally regarded as symbolizing the 
union of two creeds, and, as a personage, he is made the 
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mediator between two religions. In reality he was the off- 
spring of a marriage by which not two religions, but two states, 
were merged in one; and Mithras is but the masculine form 
of the well-known goddess Mithra, who is Matred his mother, 
the daughter of Mezahab. 

The wide diffusion among savage as well as civilised 
peoples of the same ancient legend, “has been the theme of 
many students of mythology and folk-lore, and writers, like 
Sir G. W. Cox, the author of Aryan Mythology, have striven to 
account for the phenomenon by imputing to the people of 
antiquity a faculty, for the existence of which they have no 
other evidence than the myths themselves—a faculty which 
compelled them to personify according to set forms the objects 
and powers of nature. But even if it were possible for any 
modern Niebuhr to nullify the almost universal testimony of 
the Greek historians and poets to an ancient connection 
between the populations of Egypt and Hellas, there would 
still remain an evidence of such a connection that no adverse 
criticism can touch. It is stated briefly in the title of one of 
the Records of the Past: “The Invasion of Egypt by the 
Greeks in the reign of Menephtah.” This Menephtah is 
supposed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

We have learned, then, that certain Kenite scribes, pro- 
bably of the family of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
carried with them into Palestine the genealogies of Egyptian 
Pharaohs and other Gentile chiefs, which their ancestors and 
predecessors in office had placed on record in the city of 
Thebez. Expelled from this seat of learning, and from the 
land of Egypt by a new dynasty that had no sympathy with 
their pure religion, they had carried these treasures and their 
faith into the peninsula of Sinai, where Jethro became the 
priest of Midian, and worshipped, as the great king Jabez 
had appointed, Joseph’s God, El Shaddai, Why the inspiring 
and guiding Providence, that caused these truthful and in- 
valuable documents to be placed in the canon of His Scriptures, 
permitted them to be annexed to, I dare not say confounded 
with, the brief genealogies of Israel’s tribes, and interspersed 
with the purely Jewish genealogies of David and the Levites, 
is a question hard to answer. I do not speak of the ten 
years and more of my leisure that have been spent in the vain 
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attempt to reconcile these genealogies (always excepting those 
of David and the Levites) with others given in the Word of 
Inspiration ; for some who have preceded me have given the 
better part of a lifetime to the same great task, and have met 
with similar failure. But now we know how right and good 
it was that failure should attend such an effort. Of what 
value after all would it have been to the Church or the world 
to know the names of men that had no record on the page of 
history, even though they had Abraham for their father? 
Here, on the contrary, in the part of Scripture that has long 
been a sealed book, a very mine of knowledge, or of materials 
for correcting and arranging information elsewhere obtained, 
lies open to the student, and will soon, I trust, lie open to 
every intelligent reader of the Word of God. And yet, in com- 
paring the brevity of the record that sets before our eyes the 
whole history of the ancient world with the fulness of the 
Church’s story, there is impressed upon the mind a lesson of 
infinite wisdom—the smallness in God’s sight of what man 
deems great. 

By the internal evidence of the short account of Jabez, given 
in Chronicles, we have found him to be no Isaelitish doctor, 
but a Gentile prince, whose life presented a marked contrast 
to those of his fellows in that he called upon the God of Israel. 
An undoubted reference to Egyptian history in the brief 
mention of Mered, the son-in-law of Cheops (who is the Joab 
of 1 Chron. iv, 14, and appears as the son of Seraiah, the Soris 
who precedes Cheops) furnished presumptive evidence of the 
Egyptian origin of Jabez. An examination of the whole 
chapter sufficed to indicate that its genealogies are not Israelite, 
and that, in its very commencement, we are introduced to the 
beginnings of Egyptian history in the persons of the Auritae 
or first rulers of the Nile valley, the Horites of Bible story. 
And the name of Jabez, a seat of learning and the city of the 
royal proselyte, has been found in the Egyptian Thebez. This 
name should have carried us at once to the twelfth dynasty of 
Manetho, whose Amenemhes and Osirtasens were the earliest 
rulers of the famous city so called. But the universal testimony 
of ancient writers could not, in the meantime, be disregarded, 
and as this testimony points to Apophis, the shepherd, as the 
only royal Egyptian convert, his identity with Jabez was taken 
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for granted. Our only important record of Apophis is that 
contained in the First Sallier Papyrus, which, although written 
by an enemy, corroborates the story of Jabez’s conversion, and 
represents him as relinquishing the worship of Egypt’s national 
divinities for that of one God, Sutech or Shaddai, the Almighty. 
The monuments afforded no information concerning this great 
monarch, a circumstance altogether unaccountable when we 
consider the important events by which, according to the book 
of Genesis, his reign was marked. But these monuments do 
speak out regarding a powerful Pharaoh named Pepi, who, 
according to Brugsch, was censured by king Sken-n-re of the 
so-called eleventh dynasty for favouring the Shepherds. This 
Pepi is universally recognised as the Phiops of Manetho’s sixth 
dynasty, who reigned a hundred years, and by this remarkable 
circumstance coincides with the Apappus of Eratosthenes, in 
whose name we are brought back to Apophis, the shepherd. 
We are told that he extended his borders on every side, and 
that the whole of Egypt was subject to his sceptre. The 
hundred years of a useful and prosperous reign, the widely 
extended empire, are the comment of history upon the brief 
Bible statement “God granted him that which he requested,” 
when he prayed—“O that thou wouldest bless me indeed, 
and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand might be with me, 
and that thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not 
grieve me.” 

The incidents furnished by Manetho and the monuments 
concerning the father of Phiops or Pepi explained how it was 
that “his mother called his name Jabez, saying, Because I bare 
him with sorrow.” His father’s reign, unlike his own, had 
been one of strife and bloodshed. He had called to his 
assistance against Teta and Userkara, competitors for the 
throne, foreign tribes who took from his name Ati their 
designation of Aadtous or Adites, and whose original pastoral 
occupations gained for them and for the dynasty they supported 
the name of Shepherds. OtherEgyptian and Greek traditions 
have enabled us to see in Ati a cruel and probably a licentious 
king, the inaugurator in Egypt of the barbarous harem system 
of the East, whose wife proper, however, was a queen in 
her own right, no longer in the bloom of her youth, the 
Cybebe of a strange and shameful story. Whether by the 
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unfortunates whom his cruel policy had deprived of manhood, 
or by the foreign tribes he had called to his assistance, 
Ati was put to death, leaving his queen, Zobebah, the 
mother of a posthumous child. Her husband dead, his mur- 
derers within the walls of her palace, her enemies emboldened 
to renew the strife for empire, and, perhaps in addition to all 
this, a Babylonian invasion upon her borders, we can under- 
stand how Jabez was her Benoni and Ichabod, and her 
exclamation, “I bare him with sorrow.” It is not a little 
remarkable, as has been already stated, that the Abbé Banier 
and other students of mythology explain Cybele, the commoner 
name of Cybebe, by the Hebrew word chebel, “to bring forth 
with pain.” 

The Phrygian legend of Cybebe, originally no doubt a 
legend or tradition from Apirak or Avaris, the land of the so- 
called shepherds, has given us the clew to the subsequent 
history of the family of Ati. This wife of the murdered Atys 
and mother of Sabazius found a friend in Marsyas. Among 
the Palestinian or Arabian tribes whom Ati had invited to aid 
him against his enemies was a Midianite family, probably in 
the line of Epher, whom Josephus and the Arabian historians 
represent as an invader of Egypt. The Midianites, as we 
learn from the story of Joseph, were in friendly relations with 
the Shepherd dynasty, and their name, as Matennu, long 
denoted a class of Egyptian mercenaries. The chief of these 
Midianite warriors and the son of Epher was Laadah of the 
Chronicles, known to Egyptian history as Alites or Salatis, the 
leader of the Shepherds ; and his son Mareshah, the Moeris of 
the Egyptians and the Marsyas of the Greek tradition, became 
the friend of the widowed Zobebah and the orphan Jabez. 
Assuming the command of the faithful Egyptians and their 
allies, Laadah and his son subdued the revolters, overcame the 
claimants for the throne, and drove them far into the Upper 
Kingdom, where, unable to regain their lost dominion, they were 
fain to content themselves with censuring Pepi or Jabez for 
employing the doughty shepherds in his service. In gratitude 
doubtless for such signal benefits, the youthful Jabez added to 
his name that of the wise and warlike Midianite who had 
been to him a father, and called himself Pepi Merira, Jabez of 
Mareshah. If we rely upon ancient testimony, and find that 
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Jabez was a king from the day of his birth, we see Joseph 
appearing before a mere child in his eighth year. The use of 
the third person in the address of the chief butler to Pharaoh, 
when he said, “ Me he restored unto mine office and him he 
hanged,” may not be significant, but again it may point to 
one different from the youthful monarch, and exercising 
sovereignty in his name, in other words to Mareshah or 
Moeris. If this be the case, we may presume that since his 
act of judgment upon the two officials he had died, and that 
Joseph became his successor as the royal adviser and viceroy. 
At any rate we know from Joseph’s calling himself “a father 
to Pharaoh,” though he was but thirty years of age when he 
stood before him, that Jabez must have been at best a youth; 
and the fact that Joseph was exalted to the highest position 
under the king would seem to indicate the previous death or 
withdrawal from office of the Midianite regent. 

Jabez being the Apophis and Pepi of the lists and monu- 
ments, it was to be expected that Egyptian history should at 
least mention those who in Chronicles are placed in proximity 
to this honourable Pharaoh. Accordingly we found Anub, his 
uncle, and Acharchel, his kinsman, in the Shepherd dynasty, 
as set forth by Manetho and the Turin Papyrus under the 
forms Anoob and Archles, two names so uncommon as to take 
their resemblance to those of Chronicles out of the sphere of 
mere coincidence. Seeking for a further recognition of Anub, 
who as Anubis is mentioned together with Hercules or 
Acharchel in more than one ancient list of Egyptian divinities, 
he was discovered in Uenephes of the so-called first dynasty 
of Manetho. As the first pyramid builder, and by Cho or 
Cochome, the site of his pyramids, he connected with Kaiechos 
or Choos, the Kekeu, whose pyramid is regarded as the oldest 
Egyptian monument, and whom Manetho places in his second 
dynasty. Since there is good evidence of the multiplication 
of dynasties and of individual Pharaohs by this historian, it is 
not unlikely that Kenkenes, the immediate predecessor of 
Uenephes in the first dynasty, is but a corrupted form of 
Kaiechos or Choos, who is Coz the father of Anub. If we 
identify Chons the Theban god with Kaiechos, the form Ken- 
kenes is capable of easy explanation. I have not yet indicated 
the monumental Anub; as a pyramid builder, I hold him to 
have been Kneph Chufu, the contemporary, during the latter 
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part of the reign of Cheops, with that illustrious Pharaoh. The 
initial letter of Anub is the Hebrew ayin, which often receives 
the power of g or ¢ in transliteration into other languages. 
Thus Canopus and Anubis are the same term. The surname 
Chufu he must have acquired from some alliance with the 
house of Cheops or Joab. In Usaphais, the successor of 
Uenephes, and in Biophis or Binothris, who follows Choos, 
Zobebah, the daughter of Coz, and sister of Anub, appeared, as 
the first female sovereign in the land of Egypt. Seeking the 
aid of the other records it was found that Greece knew Anub, 
the man of grapes, and Uenephes, the king, under the name of 
Oenopion, king of Chios, the son of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
whose ancient worship connects with Cybebe and Sabazius. 
This Bacchus again was the son of Ammon, according to the 
mythologists, and thus reveals his Egyptian origin. In Thebez 
was his seat; and Chonsu was his son, who, by the representa- 
tions of divinities upon the monuments, is allied with Anubis 
and Bubastis. Bubastis, as the goddess of the moon, which 
she is portrayed as bearing on her head, must be the Greek Io, 
mother of Epaphus, and Zobebah, mother of Jabez. These 
were late divinities compared with the old solar line of Ra, 
and came into note only when the twelfth dynasty began its 
reign. Now, placing the Hebrew line alongside of the maternal 
ancestry of Jabez, the four generations, Ammon, Coz, Zobebah, 
Jabez, may easily coincide with the three, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and give us in Ammon, the god, the son of Lot, for Ammon and 
Isaac were contemporaries. It is true that we have little else 
on which to base this identification, save the undoubted 
Egyptian origin of the Moabite god Chemosh, and the fact 
that in the story of the Theban Niobe many mythologists have 
found a reminiscence of Lot’s wife. 

But the name of Ammon conducted us to Thebez or No- 
Ammon and to Manetho’s twelfth dynasty. There we 
found, with the deities Ammon and Chons, the Pharaohs 
named Amenemhe after their ancestor, one of whom had the 
same fate as Ati, the husband of Zobebah. It was, however, 
in Amenemhe 11. Moeris, that we met with the great Egyptian 
builder and legislator, who may fitly represent the Pepi Merira 
of the sixth dynasty. If the record of Chronicles be true, which, 
apart from its appearance in the most truthful of all books, 
should be established by the fact that the men who handed it 
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down were the contemporaries in Egypt and in Thebez itself 
of those whose names it commemorates, then it follows of 
necessity that this Theban dynasty is that in which Jabez 
occurs. In order, therefore, to restore the history of Jabez to 
the world, all the glories of the reign of Moeris must be added 
to those of Pepi Merira and the obscure notices of Apophis. 
As we have seen, many modern writers place Joseph under a 
Pharaoh of this dynasty, feeling compelled to do so by the 
coincidence of the reforms introduced by the Hebrew viceroy, 
as these are recorded in Genesis, with those attributed to the 
Osirtesens and Amenemhes. The most ancient monument 
that marks the site of On or Heliopolis, the city whence came 
Joseph’s wife, is that of Osirtesen 1. 

The materials at my disposal are not such as to enable me 
to give the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty their individual 
places in the scheme of Chronicles. The present system of 
chronicling the monarchs of Egypt by their dynastic titles is 
as absurd and useless as it would be to call the English John, 
Plantagenet 111, and Elizabeth, Tudor v. The Pharaohs had 
simple names like other people, and these names, such as 
Cheops, Schafra, Pepi, are the only ones by which they can be 
identified in other records. For they do survive in other 
records, not only in that contained in the book of Chronicles, 
nor in those which Sanscrit and Persian, Greek and Latin 
authors have written, but also in the oral tradition of far-off 
peoples in whose ears the name of Egypt has never been 
breathed. And one great mission of the long-neglected 
chapters with which this paper has been occupied is to reduce 
to system and unity all these old legends of the world’s second 
infancy, and prove that God has made of one blood all nations 
of men. 

It was no part of my scheme to reduce the alleged antiquity 
of the Egyptian annals and place the patriarch Abraham not 
many generations later than their commencement. I had no 
theory to work out, no preconceived notion to prove true. The 
study of Chronicles led me, whether I would or not, into 
Egypt, astonishing me more, perhaps, than any of my readers 
may be astonished with the new revelation the book unfolded, 
when read in the light of the ancient glories of that historic 
land. Nor did it diminish these glories to find that Abraham 
must have been the guest of one of Zoan’s most ancient 
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Pharaohs, or that Isaac halted on its borders before Cheops 
reared his pyramid. Such, however, are among the results 
obtained from the study of the one Pharaoh, whom the Word 
of Inspiration commends as more honourable than his brethren, 
now no longer to be known as Apappus Maximus, but as 
Jabez the Good. JOHN CAMPBELL. 
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The Conservation of Energy. 


Art. VI.—The Conservation of Energy.* 


'HE man who journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho fell 
among thieves. The doctrine of the conservation of 
energy has been still more unfortunate; it has fallen a prey 
to the magazine scientists and rhetoricians. These have 
stripped it of its true meaning, and saddled false ones upon it, 
until scarcely any likeness to its scientific self remains. “We 
read constantly,” says Professor Tait, “of the so-called ‘phy- 
sical forces ’—heat, light, electricity, etc.; of the ‘ correlation of 
the physical forces,’ the ‘persistence or conservation of force.’ 
To an accurate man of science, all this is simply error and 
confusion.”* These misunderstandings of the doctrine have 
given great support to materialism and atheism. Hence the 
need of examining the subject. 

The doctrine in question was first known as the correlation 
and conservation of the forces. The forces were said to cor- 
relate, and hence force is one. Force was also said to be 
conserved, and hence was presumably eternal. But this 
terminology was treacherous ; for force is defined in text-books 
on physics and mechanics as anything which tends to change 
the condition of a body whether in motion or at rest. Hence, 
gravity, cohesion, affinity, repulsion, pressure, impact, etc., were 
all arranged under the head of force. Now, as the forces were 
said to correlate, it was easy to blunder into the notion that 
all the attractive and repulsive forces of matter can pass into 
one another. It was not uncommon to hear it asserted that 
chemical affinity, and even repulsion, were but transformed 
gravity. Even the space-filling quality of matter depends upon 
force ; and since all the forces correlate, it occurred to some 
speculators that solidity and inertia also must, in some way, 
correlate with the other forces. Other speculators, whose 
ignorance was equally dense and exhaustive, urged that this 
would never do; as in such case matter might go off in a puff, 
and thus nothing would be left. This necessity of limiting 


1 From a suggestive treatise on Theism. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor 
of Philosophy in Boston University. 
2 Recent Advances in Physical Science, p. 389. 
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the correlation was felt as a great hardship by the more radical 
speculators ; and was regarded as a victory by the conserva- 
tives. The discussion was mainly a logomachy without a ray 
of insight into the scientific meaning of the doctrine. All 
things are phenomena of force ; and are not gravity and repul- 
sion, and life, and mind, and matter, and everything, forces ? 
How, then, can we deny their correlation? With this under- 
standing of the doctrine, Mr. Herbert Spencer proceeded to 
prove a rich variety of propositions, such as the indestructibility 
of matter, the continuity of motion, the correlation and equi- 
valence of physical and mental force, the impossibility of 
freedom, and divers sociological laws. Mr. Bain found in it 
the reason why one cannot attend to many things at once, or 
become great in many directions. So terrible are the ravages 
in physics of arguing from words without attending to their 
scientific content. 

The doctrine of the constancy of force suffered no less from 
this verbal exegesis. Inasmuch as force is constant, what shall 
we make of the fact that all the attractive and repulsive forces 
vary with the distance across which they act, so that while 
their law is constant, they themselves are incessantly varying ?. 
In the case of gravity, a body at half the distance acts with 
four times the energy ; at double the distance, it acts with only 
one-fourth of the energy. Whence the gain and loss of power ? 
Since force is constant, the idea of creation or destruction is 
inadmissible; whence, then, the increment, and whither the 
decrement? No less aman than Faraday was sent off ona 
wild-goose chase by reasoning of this sort; and he concluded 
that it must come from, and return to, the ether—that limbo of 
scientific difficulties. He argues at length that without some 
such assumption we come in hopeless conflict with the doctrine 
of conservation.’ Strangely enough, it never seems to have 
occurred to him that this result bordered on a reductio ad 
absurdum of the conservation doctrine. 

In like manner the doctrine that work involves the expendi- 
ture of force was misunderstood. Inasmuch as an attractive 
body is for ever pulling at all the rest of the universe, it 
occurred to many speculators that the attracting forces of the 
elements must be wearing out. They have already pulled the 


} See his paper in The Correlation and Conservation of Forces, 
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matter of our solar system through vast spaces, and condensed 
it into comparatively very small spaces. Now as a vast 
amount of work has been done; and as work involves the 
expenditure of force, of course the attractions are growing less 
and less. Opposed to this conclusion, however, was the awk- 
ward fact, that, in truth, the attractions are now stronger than 
ever before; and thus the doctrine of conservation was again 
endangered. To escape this difficulty, some speculators 
imagined that motions may become attractions or repulsions, 
and conversely. That motion implies something which moves, 
and attraction something which attracts, and that a moving 
thing, as such, is not an attracting thing, was a fact of which 
they had not the slightest suspicion. This impossible identifi- 
cation of motion and attractive or repulsive force seems to 
underlie the following extraordinary statement by Mr. Grove, 
whose treatise upon the correlation of the physical forces is 
popularly supposed to be classical :— 

“ Of absolute rest nature gives us no evidence. All matter, as far as we 
can ascertain, is ever in movement, not merely in masses, as with the planet- 
ary spheres, but also molecularly or throughout its most intimate structure, 
. - - 80 that, as a fact, we cannot predicate of any portion of matter that it 
is absolutely at rest. Supposing, however, that motion is not an indispen- 
sable function of matter, but that matter can be at rest, matter at rest would 
never of itself cease to be at rest; it would not move, unless impelled to such 
motion by some other moving body, or body which has moved. This proposi- 
tion applies not merely to impulsive motion, as when a ball at rest is struck 
by a moving body, or pressed by a spring which has previously been moved, 
but to motion caused by attractions such as magnetism or gravitation.”! 

If by rest equilibrium is meant, this passage is true and 
trivial; otherwise, it is in such opposition to elementary 
mechanical physics, and even to the true doctrine of conserva- 
tion, that it is difficult to conceive how any one, acquainted 
with the most rudimentary principles of physics, could make 
it. The physicist is constantly considering cases of motion 
generated from a state of rest by the mutual attractions of 
bodies. All that is needed is mutual attraction, with space 
through which to move. A great proportion of mechanical 
problems are of this kind. 1f Mr. Grove’s statement were true 
as it stands, the whole science of dynamics would be at an 
end. But it would not pay to unravel its possible meanings. 


1 See chapter on Motion in Correlation of Physical Forces. 
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The root of the blunder lies in the assumed correlation of force 
and motion. 

Yet, in truth, there was a certain grandeur in those rhetorical 
misunderstandings. The notion of one universal power, for 
ever equal to itself, but of infinite manifestation, had great 
attraction for speculative minds; and withal, it offered mani- 
fold opportunities for fine writing. Proteus was almost worn 
out by the demands made upon him for illustration. Physics, 
it was said, had come to the aid of metaphysics, and solved 
magnificently the problem of the beginning and the end, over 
which philosophy had puzzled in vain. There is neither 
beginning nor end. Nature is a cycle returning into itself, 
and hence self-centred and eternal. As such it rolls on for 
ever, manifesting its various phases, and bringing to life and 
death. It may be well to quote a few passages in illustration 
of the correlationists’ exalted state of mind at this period. 

According to Dr. Bray, in his Anthropology, “ The scientific 
idea of force is the idea of as pure and mysterious a unity as 
the one of Parmenides. It is a noumenal integer, phenomenally 
differentiated into the glittering universe of things.” It would 
be easy to fill pages with such dazzling matter; but volumes 
of it would give no information, and we content ourselves with 
one overwhelming glory from the pen of Dr. Youmans :— 

“Thus the law characterised by Faraday as the highest in physical science 
which our faculties permit us to perceive, has a far more extended sway ; 
it might well have been proclaimed the highest law of all science—the 
most far-reaching principle that adventuring reason has discovered in the 
universe. Its stupendous reach spans all orders of existence. Not only 
does it govern the movements of the heavenly bodies, but it presides over 
the genesis of the constellations ; not only does it control those radiant 
floods of power which fill the eternal spaces, bathing, warming, illumining, 
and vivifying our planet, but it rules the actions and relations of men, and 
regulates the march of terrestrial affairs. Nor is its dominion limited to 
physical phenomena ; it prevails equally in the world of mind, controlling 
all the faculties and processes of thought and feeling... . Star and nerve- 
tissue are parts of the same system—stellar and nervous forces are correlated. 
Nay, more, sensation awakens thought and kindles emotion, so that this 


wondrous dynamic chain binds into living unity the realms of matter and 
mind through measureless amplitudes of space and time.” 


After this unspeakable flight, the writer continues :— 


“ And if these high realities are but faint and fitful glimpses which 
science has obtained in the dim dawn of discovery, what must be the 
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glories of the coming day? If, indeed, they are but ‘pebbles’ gathered 
from the shores of the great ocean of truth, what are the mysteries still 
hidden in the bosom of the mighty unexplored ?” 


Echo may safely be left to answer these questions. Pending 
such reply, the best criticism of this rhetorical flummery will 
be to develop the doctrine of conservation as scientists under- 
stand it. 

By a happy change of terminology, scientists have escaped 
the confusions attendant upon using the word force. The 
doctrine is now known as the conservation of energy—a phrase 
which wil] be explained further on. Meanwhile, we remark 
that the doctrine says nothing whatever about the inner nature 
of matter whereby it is enabled to attract or repel; still less 
does it affirm any correlation between these qualities. It does 
not pretend that chemical affinity or cohesion is transformed 
gravitation, but all alike are accepted as primary and irre- 
ducible. “We must not imagine the chemical attraction 
destroyed, or converted into anything else.” “In no case is 
the force which produces the motion annihilated, or changed 
into anything else.” “Of the inner quality that enables matter 
to attract matter we know nothing ; and the law of conserva- 
tion makes no statement regarding that quality. It takes the 
facts of attraction as they stand, and affirms only the constancy 
of working-power. The convertibility of natural forces con- 
sists solely in transformations of dynamic into potential, and 
of potential into dynamic energy, which are incessantly going 
on. In no other sense has the convertibility of force, at present, 
any scientific meaning.”* In order, however, to affirm a con- 
stancy of working-power, a single affirmation must be made 
about the so-called attractive and repulsive forces of matter, 
namely, they must vary only with the spaces through which 
they work. Any other law of variation would overturn the 
true doctrine of conservation. As the foundation of the 
doctrine, then, science does not affirm a single unitary power, 
but an indefinite manifold of elements in the most complex 
relations of action and reaction. How such action is possible 
the scientist does not pretend to know ; he simply accepts the 
fact with its discovered laws, and says that if we are allowed 
to make certain assumptions about the elements, then the 


1 Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, Paper on “‘ Constitution of Nature.” 
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energy of the system is a constant quantity. But what is 
energy in the scientific sense? It has two factors: (1.) any 
attraction or repulsion, or other force, which can initiate 
motion; and (2.) a free space in which this motion can take 
place. If a stone lie on the earth, it has no energy with 
reference to gravitation, although the attraction between it and 
the earth is then ata maximum. Two chemical elements, also, 
have no chemical energy when once they have united; yet 
their attractive grip on each other is more than gigantic. But 
let the stone be raised from the earth, or the chemical elements 
be wrenched apart, so that motion can take place ; then energy 
becomes possible. Hence, there can be no energy without 
both moving force and space in which to move. But this 
energy, which is said to be constant, turns out to be double. 
The scientist splits it into actual and potential energy, or some- 
times kinetic and potential energy. Kinetic energy is the 
power a moving body has of doing work ; and in strictness the 
name of energy belongs only to this form. Potential energy is 
the possibility of kinetic energy. Thus our stone at any point 
above the earth’s surface has potential energy, because if left 
free to fall, it would begin to move and thus develop actual 
energy of motion, or kinetic energy. But the potential energy 
decreases as the kinetic increases. The energy of a body just 
beginning to fall would be all potential; its energy at the 
lowest point of its course would be all kinetic ; and at all inter- 
mediate points, it would be partly one, and partly the other. 
Neither of these forms is constant, but their sum is. Hence 
the notion of the conservation of energy. The energy, then, of 
the universe, does not consist merely in the fact that the 
elements attract and repel, but in this fact with the additional 
one that they have also spaces to act through. These same 
elements might be so arranged that, remaining just what they 
are, the system should be utterly powerless. Such, indeed, is 
the future which this law of conservation seems to be preparing 
for our system. Placing ourselves, then, in the nebulous time, 
we see that the energy of the universe was then mainly poten- 
tial, and consisted of the pushing and pulling forces of the 
elements multiplied into some function of the spaces that 
separated them. Ever since, that potential energy has been 
becoming kinetic ; and this has been developed by the fall of 
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the atoms through a portion of the space between them. We 
see, then, what the scientist means by affirming that the energy 
of the universe is constant. If at any moment we measure the 
potential and kinetic energies of our system, their sum will be 
equal to the similar sum obtained from any other measure- 
ments at whatever time. Such is the statement of the law; it 
remains to inquire into its scientific limitations. Unless we 
do this, the rhetoricians will renew their ravages by interpret- 
ing it verbally; and then we shall have another flood of 
devastating rhetoric. We shall best learn the limitations by 
studying the proofs of the doctrine. 

The well-known mechanical theory of the conservation of 
vis viva, When extended to molecular motions, gives the general 
doctrine of conservation. If we assume any finite system, say 
some huge nebula, and suppose it to fulfil certain conditions, 
such a system will be dynamically conservative. The condi- 
tions are as follows :—(1.) The system must be free from all 
external action. (2.) The motions of the system must all 
depend upon the forces of the elements ; and these forces must 
vary only with the spaces through which they act. (3.) The 
atoms must never clash so as to diminish motion by any 
inelastic solidity. When these conditions hold, the conserva- 
tion of energy follows directly from the third law of motion, 
or the equality of action and reaction. When they do not hold, 
energy is not constant. If there be forces which vary with 
velocity, or with time, or with the mode of aggregation, the 
formula is not exact. Or if there be agents in the system 
capable by volition of originating any motion whatever, again 
the law does not hold. Now all of these suppositions are quite 
simple, and full as easy to realise in thought as the assumption 
that the forces shall vary only with the spaces. Indeed, more 
or less of empty space seems of all grounds for force-variation, 
the least rational and conceivable. Of course, the facts can be 
determined only by observation and experience. There seems 
to be no way of satisfying the third condition except by giving 
up the extension of the atom altogether, and adopting Bosco- 
vich’s notion of unextended force-centres.. The collision of 
inelastic bodies is invariably attended with the loss of energy 


1 See Essay by Sir John Herschel on the Origin of Force, in Familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
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unless they have a molecular structure, and the molecules 
fulfil the conditions mentioned. But if the atom be a solid, 
and not merely a force-centre, it is impossible to view it as 
elastic. 

This general theorem of dynamics has been raised into im- 
portance by the mechanical theory of heat and the other 
molecular energies of matter. The discovery of their mechani- 
cal nature enables us to trace molar motion into molecular 
motion, and conversely; and the determination of their 
mechanical equivalent enables us to say that the seeming loss 
of energy in case of molar collision is only apparent, the same 
amount of energy being reproduced in molecular forms. This 
discovery is a matter for just pride on the part of physics, but 
our exaltation must never lead us into making extravagant 
claims. The doctrine in question is proved only for a theo- 
retical physical system ; whether the actual system fulfils the 
theoretical conditions, must be decided by observation and 
experiment. Thus far experiment has given a very high 
degree of probability to the doctrine in the physical realm ; but 
even there all questions are not answered. In particular, 
electricity and magnetism furnish some troublesome facts. 
Thus Tait and Thomson question Weber’s law of electric cur- 
rents, although it is in harmony with experience, because it 
conflicts with the law of conservation. The dogmatism of this 
procedure is evident; for it is by no means a first truth that 
natural forces must vary only with the space; indeed, if we 
ask ourselves what ground for force-variation there is in more 
or less of empty space, we shall find ourselves greatly puzzled 
to see any. The truth is, it is purely a question of experience, 
and not of conceivability at all; and if experience point to 
other laws than those which the doctrine of conservation con- 
templates, we must admit them, no matter what the theoretical 
consequences may be. Still we must allow as highly probable, 
that for physical agents left to themselves, the law is absolute. 

Remaining still in the physical realm, it must be further 
pointed out that the appearance of simplicity which the 
doctrine lends to our physical theories is mostly misleading. 
When the various activities of the elements are all described 
as energy, we are apt to fancy that we have reduced the many 
to one; but, in truth, these forms remain as mysterious as 
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ever. We have discovered that one form of energy can give 
rise to another according to the measure of its own vis viva, 
but we have no hint of why or how one form becomes another. 
We know that heat has a mechanical equivalent ; but heat 
remains as mysterious and as separate as ever. We know 
that the other forms of energy also have mechanical equiva- 
lents, but still each one remains as peculiar as before. They 
are all modes of motion, it is said; but what is the nature of 
these motions? How are they produced and propagated ? 
In what does a heat-motion differ from an electric or magnetic 
motion? If alike, the effects would be alike; but if different, 
what is the difference? Some physicists are inclined to 
assume that the heat-motion is an expansion and contraction 
of the atom upon itself, and not a vibration. Here is a realm 
of mystery, and of almost total darkness. In short, why 
many forms of energy and not one? or, why so many and not 
more? We are shut up to the assumption that these differ- 
ences must rest upon a complex qualitative nature of the 
atoms themselves, whereby these diverse manifestations are 
made possible. Upon this inner mystery the doctrine of 
conservation throws no light. We have to assume this com- 
plex qualitative nature; we cannot construe or deduce it. 
We must guard ourselves from thinking that grouping various 
forms of energy under a common name in any way abolishes 
their differences. Sir John Herschel has a word on this point 
which still deserves consideration :— 


“Nor (while accepting with all due admiration as approximate truths 
these great revelations as to the mutual convertibility of these correlatives 
according to the measure of vis viva appropriate to each), shall we advance 
any nearer to a rational theory of any one of them till it shall be shown 
with much more distinctness than at present appears in what these mole- 
cular movements themselves consist; by what forces (in the dynamic 
acceptation of the term) they are controlled ; in what manner or by what 
mechanism they are propagated from one body to another, and how their 
mutual interconversion is effected.” ! 


Whether, in addition to the mechanical agents which the 
law assumes, there are also vital and voluntary agents whose 
action is subject to other laws, is a point to be settled by 
observation. It is a vexatiously common error with semi- 


1 Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 472. 
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scientific speculators to affirm the doctrine of conservation to 
be absolute, and then to conclude that there can be no vital 
or spontaneous agents in the system. The fallacy is evident, 
for it consists in deducing the premises from the conclusion, 
which, in turn, is true only on the preassumed truth of the 
premises. Herbert Spencer goes so far in his misunderstand- 
ing as to declare the doctrine to be an a@ priori truth. He 
says it is “deeper than demonstration—deeper even than 
definite cognition—deep as the very nature of the mind.” 
“Its authority transcends all other whatever ; for not only is it 
given in the constitution of our own consciousness, but it is 
impossible to imagine a consciousness so constituted as not to 
give it.” The absurdity is evident of calling that an a priori 
truth which is not true at all except upon certain contingent 
assumptions. Still more amazing is it to call that a necessary 
deliverance of consciousness which not one consciousness in a 
thousand can formulate. The truth is, Spencer is here con- 
founding a physical truth with a metaphysical dogma. This 
appears from the following statement :—* Thus by the per- 
sistence of force we really mean the persistence of some power 
which transcends our knowledge and conception. . . . In other 
words, asserting the persistence of force is but another mode 
of asserting an unconditioned reality without beginning or 
end.” Different things should be kept apart. Yet Mr. 
Spencer never seems to have the slightest suspicion that he 
is not on the high road of science; and in so far we must 
allow his claim, that the doctrine in question is “ deeper than 
definite cognition,” at least on his own part. But old friends 
often turn up in odd places. Spencer's doctrine of persistence, 
which he persists in confounding with the physical doctrine 
of conservation, is identical with Hamilton’s doctrine of 
causation, namely, that the sum of being is changeless, and 
hence that. the many are but flowing states of the one. In 
fact, Spencer’s knowledge of physics is mainly verbal; and 
hence he understands scientific doctrines by verbal exegesis. 
And as force may be applied to anything without manifest 
absurdity, there is no difficulty in verbally identifying every- 
thing, from gravitation and sunshine to the force of prejudice 
or of an illustration. Unfortunately, Spencer is not alone in 


1 First Principles. Chapter on “ Persistence of Force.” 
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this verbalism. Speculators have largely made the doctrine of 
conservation to teach a kind of pantheism, or all-engulfing 
substantialism. They have been led into this error by the 
phrases, ‘correlation of forces,’ and ‘transformation of energy.’ 
To an ill-trained mind both phrases are treacherous. We 
have but to hypostasize force or energy, and think of it as 
manifesting itself in different forms, and we have the pantheism 
of Spinoza. And this is the direction which the hybrid 
philosophical and scientific speculator has taken. Energy is 
first made substantial, and declared one, and then the easy 
conclusion is drawn that all things are but manifestations of 
one omnipresent energy. What appears here as matter appears 
yonder as mind. What here is sunshine is yonder life and 
thought. At bottom all are one, and one is all. 

It may be that metaphysical considerations would lead us to 
a view not unlike this, but it is no deduction from the physical 
doctrine of conservation. This doctrine is based on the con- 
ception of a manifold of elements of a certain kind, each of 
which is an individual. To guard against this interpretation 
of the doctrine, we must inquire into the meaning of the trans- 
formation of energy. 

Energy must always be the energy of something. Physical 
energy is the energy of the physical elements; and its so- 
called transformation, while practically allowable, is only a 
figure of speech. Thus when a moving body puts another in 
motion and comes to rest itself, we do not think of the motion 
of the first as transferred to the second, and for the reason that 
motion cannot exist without a subject. The motion of the 
first ceases, that of the second begins; but nothing is trans- 
ferred or transformed. In like manner energy cannot exist 
without a subject. But the elements are so related to one 
another, that they mutually condition one another’s action ; 
that is, the activity of one may furnish the conditions of 
another’s activity. In such a case, the activity of the second 
will be greater or less according as the antecedent activity was 
greater or less. We may say in general, that the subsequent 
activity will vary with the vis viva of the preceding one. If 
the resultant activity be not of the same kind as the ante- 
cedent, still the same relation of intensity will hold. Speaking 
loosely, we say in such a case that energy has been transferred 
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and transformed; but in truth no such thing has happened. 
Every element has acted out of itself; but the conditions of 
its action have been furnished by antecedent action, and the 
intensity of the consequent depends upon the vis viva of the 
antecedent. This is all the transference and transformation of 
energy mean, even in physics. There is no mysterious and 
ethereal something gliding from one thing to another. No 
element receives anything from other elements, except that 
they furnish the conditions upon which it may manifest its 
own power of action. No a@ priori reason can be given for 
such a relation, and still less why the activity of one should 
disappear in inciting that of another. To be sure the law of 
conservation would not hold in that case, but this law is purely 
a contingent one. ' 

With this understanding of the transformation of energy, 
the question whether thought is not transformed physical 
energy, is seen to involve mental confusion. Whether simple 
mental subjects exist can be determined only by psychological 
analysis; but if they do, the transformation of energy in the 
case of thought is at least no greater than in the case of the 
physical elements themselves. The nerves would not supply 
the mind anything but the conditions for unfolding its own 
proper powers; just as when a ball is thrown into the air, it 
does not receive attractive force from the motion, but is put in 
a position for manifesting its own inner attraction. In the 
reaction of body and soul, nothing would pass into the soul, 
and nothing would come out of it. Whether sensation and 
perception are attended with any loss of vis viva in the brain 
molecules is unknown. It may be, that, if we could trace the 
nervous action, we should find each physical antecedent com- 
pletely exhausted in the physical consequent, and should get 
no hint of the thought-series which the physical series sum- 
mons. It may also be that physical energy is expended in 
rousing the soul to react with sensation and thought. A 
positive decision is impossible and needless. However it may 
be, there is no transformation, except in the sense that nervous 
action supplies the occasion upon which the mind develops its 
own proper activity, for this is all that transformation means 
in any case. The pretended deduction from the doctrine of 
conservation, that vital, mental, and social forces are only 
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transformed sunshine, must be at once dismissed as simple 
moonshine. The following word by Professor Tait is severe, 
but just :-— 

“One herd of ignorant people, with the sole prestige of rapidly increasing 
numbers, and with the adhesion of a few fanatical deserters from the ranks 
of Science, refuse to admit that all the phenomena even of ordinary dead 
matter are strictly and exclusively within the domain of physical science. 
On the other hand, there is a numerous group, not in the slightest degree 
entitled to rank as Physicists (though in general they assume the proud 
title of Philosophers), who assert that not merely Life, but even Volition and 
Consciousness, are merely physical manifestations. These opposite errors, 
into neither of which is it possible for a genuine scientific man to fall, so 
long at least as he retains his reason, are easily seen to be very closely 
allied. They are both to be attributed to that Credulity which is character- 
istic alike of Ignorance and of Incapacity. Unfortunately there is no cure ; 
the case is hopeless, for great ignorance almost necessarily presumes in- 
capacity, whether it show itself in the comparatively harmless folly of the 
Spiritualist or in the pernicious nonsense of the Materialist.” ! 

Of course, no one imagines that vital and spontaneous agents, 
if they exist, are likely to upset all the laws of energy, and 
put physics to shame. On the contrary, we should expect in 
a rational system to find them taking all lower forces and 
energies into their service. “Life,” says Balfour Stewart, “is 
not a bully who swaggers out into the open universe, upsetting 
the laws of energy in all directions, but rather a consummate 
strategist, who, sitting in his secret chamber before his wires, 
directs the movements of a great army.” Aristotle defined 
life as the cause of form in organisms, and no later definition 
has equalled his in either simplicity or adequacy. Certainly, 
if we hold that a living agent is anything substantial, we shall 
have to allow that its main function in the body is directive. 
The same remark is equally true for animal and human voli- 
tions ; for while our wills must be able to originate some 
material change, unless we are pure automata, that change 
mainly consists in changing the direction of physical energies, 
which are thus guided to the end desired. Whether our wills 
can thus direct physical forces, is a matter for separate inquiry. 
The doctrine of conservation is neutral; but, unless appearances 
are very deceiving, our volitions do count for something in the 
course of events. 

Materialism finds no support from this doctrine; we have 


1 Recent Advances in Physical Science, p. 24. 
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next to inquire into its bearings on Atheism. From its first 
announcement, it has been the great demiurge of all atheistic 
systems. It seemed to teach the possible eternity and self- 
sufficiency of the physical system, and also to exclude the 
design-argument. Hence atheists with one accord pounced 
upon it, and, as usual, misunderstood it. Of course, it could 
not be otherwise when one is under obligation to interpret 
a scientific theory, not by the facts, but by the irreligious 
use which can be made of it. In opposition, however, 
to verbal exegesis, an intelligent understanding of the doc- 
trine shows all such atheistic fumbling to be questionable, 
if not entirely groundless. Indeed, as our science stands at 
present, the law of conservation points rather to a finite 
duration of our system. As far as the meaning of the law is 
concerned, energy is energy, no matter what its form, while, in 
fact, energy has many forms. Now the continuance of the 
universe, as a dynamical agent, does not depend solely upon 
the fact that all these energies have a constant sum, but also 
upon the relations of these various forms to one another. 
And here the surprising fact comes out, that while it is easy 
to pass from some forms to some others, it is not so easy to 
pass back. This is pre-eminently the case with heat. Other 
forms can be entirely transformed into heat, but heat cannot 
be entirely retransformed into other forms. The descent to 
Avernus is easy, but the return is difficult, and in part impos- 
sible. There is as much energy as before, but there is no 
possibility of using it. For heat can do work only when there 
is an inequality of temperature, as water can do work only when 
there is a difference of elevation. If water stood at the same 
level all around the world, there would be no loss of water, but 
water-power would cease. Heat follows the same law, and is 
powerless when it has the same level in all bodies. But heat 
tends constantly to a common level, and thus becomes the 
great cesspool of energy, out of which there is no known 
redemption. This fact, that energy tends to sink to lower 
forms, ending at last as heat, has been called by Sir William 
Thompson the Dissipation of energy; a better term is, the 
Degradation of energy. But the continuance of the present 
dynamic system is as dependent on the differentiation of 
energy as upon its conservation. What, then, does this law of 
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degradation mean? It points to a powerless homogeneity of 
energy as its goal. A little relief may be found for a time in 
the wreck and clash of solar systems, until all the matter within 
the grip of gravitation shall be gathered into one great effete 
lump. It and the ether may be supposed to have conserved 
all their energy, but to no purpose, as transformation has 
become impossible. It would be a relief to our thought if such 
a system could be buried out of our sight. Why should it 
remain—useless, inert, effete—a fit inhabitant of chaos and old 
night ? 

From this fact of degradation many distinguished physicists 
have drawn the conclusion that the present system is a tem- 
porary one, at least if the present physical laws hold. Among 
these may be mentioned Thompson, Tait, Balfour Stewart, 
Helmholtz, and Clausius. No names rank higher than these 
in physics. For ourself, we do not wish to insist upon the 
conclusion ; we regard it rather as a pointing than a demon- 
stration, and are not prepared to lay any stress upon it. The 
fact, therefore, that these men have drawn this conclusion from 
the law of conservation, is of less use as a positive argument for 
theism, than as putting a stop to atheistic fumbling with it. 
At the same time, it must be allowed that no satisfactory 
answer has yet been made to their argument, although a great 
many have been attempted. Now, the gist of the argument 
for the temporary character of the present system is, that a 
process of degradation cannot be eternal, and hence that what 
ends in time must also have a beginning in time. Many of 
the replies assume that the question is, whether the laws of 
heat directly prove the system to have had a beginning ; and 
it is said, rightly enough, that they do not. But this is not 
the question. The claim is, that they point to an end of the 
dynamic system, and the beginning is an inference from the 
end. We give one or two quotations : 

“Tt will be seen that in this chapter we have regarded the 
universe, not as a collection of matter, but rather as an energetic 
agent—in fact, as a lamp. Now, it has well been pointed by 
Thompson, that, looked at in this light, the universe is a system 
that had a beginning, and must have an end, for a process of 
degradation cannot be eternal. If we could regard the universe 
as a candle not lit, then it is, perhaps, conceivable to regard it 
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as having always been in existence; but if we regard it rather 
as a candle that has been lit, we become absolutely certain that 
it cannot have been burning from eternity, and that a time will 
come when it will cease to burn.”? 

“ The very fact, therefore, that the large masses of the visible 
universe are of finite size, is sufficient to assure us that the 
process cannot have been going on for ever ; or, in other words, 
that the visible universe must have had its origin in time; and 
we may conclude, with equal certainty, that the process will 
ultimately come to an end. All this is what would take place 
provided we allow the indestructibility of ordinary matter ; but 
we mnay, perhaps, suppose that the very material of the visible 
universe will ultimately vanish into the invisible.”* 

Most of the replies, however, consist in appealing to the 
unknown. We cannot tell what new laws may appear under 
new conditions ; and hence it is unspeakably rash to conclude 
that the visible system is temporary. One prominent atheistic 
writer, in his zeal against the conelusion, questions the abso- 
luteness of the law of conservation, and even the principles of 
mechanics themselves. His idea of the law seems to be, that 
it is true so far as it serves atheism, and false for the rest. This 
standard of truth is most ingenious and instructive. But all of 
these objections are irrelevant. No one ever dreamed that the 
doctrine in question admits of absolute demonstration. The 
proof is based on the assumption that the present mechanical 
and physical laws shall continue valid. Of course, any one 
can question this assumption, and suggest ineffable possibili- 
ties ; and as long as he remembers that he is dealing with his 
own vagaries and fancies there is no objection to it. We do 
not know that some awful dragon will not appear to overturn 
the dead equilibrium, and set nature to work again. Such a 
suggestion is possible, but it can hardly be called scientific. 
We must, however, confess our surprise that no speculator has 
suggested as a way of escape a periodic change from attraction 
to repulsion ; so that when attraction has gathered all matter 
together, repulsion shall set in and scatter it again, and thus 
in eternal oscillation. Of course this would be a mere fancy, 


1 Conservation of Energy, by Balfour Stewart. 
2 Unseen Universe, p. 127. See also Tait’s Recent Advances of Physical 
Science. 
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but it would not be the first fancy which has been mistaken 
for science. But as long as we confine ourselves to the known 
laws of physics and mechanics we make a sorry show in 
escaping Thompson’s conclusion. Some invoke the notion of a 
space of n dimensions to save the system. Zéllner, the Ger- 
man astronomer, uses this conception to explain the feats of 
tied conjurors, as a knot cannot really be tied in such a space. 
What more natural than that he should appeal to it here ? 
Others, again, think that Thompson’s theory is due to theological 
prepossessions. This is true, if the laws of mechanical physics 
are theological prepossessions. It is further urged that we 
cannot allow the conclusion, for that would deny the self- 
sufficiency of the system, and necessitate the notion of miracle. 
Oddly enough, those who use this argument seem never to 
suspect that their objection is based, not on science, but on an 
atheistic prepossession. Whether men like Tait and Thompson, 
Helmholtz and Clausius, are liable to theological prepossessions 
the reader must judge for himself; but as a matter of fact, 
atheistic prepossessions are full as prominent in speculation as 
theological prepossessions. Of course, the former are far more 
scientific and respectable. And speaking of prepossessions, it 
is rather odd that every one may be suspected of them, except 
the atheist. We allow for prejudice in judging the politician, 
the statesman, the historian, the philosopher, and the theo- 
logian ; but we are expected to believe that the atheist, of all 
men, is absolutely impartial. Hence, also, he claims the largest 
right of twitting his opponents with prejudice, bigotry, and 
general incapacity ; while for himself he claims the profoundest 
insight and the most immaculate mental integrity. There are 
some things which transcend even a mountain-removing faith, 
and this is one of them. Being still, for all slips of his, one of 
Eve’s family, the atheist has no a priori claim to exemption 
from the frailties of human nature, and he certainly has no 
claim in experience. It is a hard saying, but we cannot avoid 
a secret conviction, that if the known laws of mechanical 
physics pointed to the eternity of the system with half the 
clearness with which they indicate its temporary character, the 
theist would not be allowed to lose sight of the fact. Much 
would be said about the uniformity of nature, and about the 
folly of appealing to the unknown against the known; but the 
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atheist, like poor Yorick, is commonly “a fellow of infinite 
jest.” The zeal with which Darwin’s speculations have been 
taken up, and the coolness with which the theory in question 
has been received, are facts not without interest and instruc- 
tion. 

But, as we have said, we do not wish to insist upon the con- 
clusion, It is a pointing of the fundamental known laws of 
matter. That there are no compensations in the system we 
affirm not. We adduce the argument, less for its positive than 
for its negative effect. It is something to have the doctrine 
rescued from atheism and materialism. And yet it is almost a 
disappointment to reach a result so different from what the 
rhetoricians lead us to expect. All those beautiful solutions of 
philosophic questions’ vanish, and leave not a wrack behind. 
We point out, in closing, that if the universe were dynamically 
conservative, so that transformation could go on endlessly if 
not interfered with, the atheistic conclusion would still not 
follow. Leibnitz, as is well known, taught just such a doctrine 
of conservation, and held also, that such a universal world 
would be the highest possible proof of creative wisdom. 
Indeed, both he and Descartes held that it would be derogatory 
to God to suppose that the system tends to run down. The 
design argument is left untouched by it; for the conservation 
of energy no more explains the theological aspect of things 
than does the allied doctrine of the indestructibility of matter. 
As the latter doctrine is consistent with all kinds of meaning- 
less and chaotic combinations, so the former is consistent with 
all kinds of meaningless applications of energy. Neither doc- 
trine accounts for form. Why there should be as many forms 
of energy as exist; why these should be related as they are ; 
why things should work together to produce an orderly system, 
and one replete with marks of intelligence—these questions 
find no answer in the conservation of energy. Upon the 
whole, we cannot see that the theist has any reason to be much 
afraid of this doctrine. BorDEN P. BowNE. 
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Art. VII.—The Massacre of St. Bartholomew.* 


| agree in the age when Protestantism was spreading in 

Europe, found herself in a place where two seas met. If 
the ship of State did not go to pieces, like the vessel which 
threw St. Paul upon the coast of Malta, it had to struggle 
through a long and frightful tempest from which it barely 
escaped. In the other European countries the situation was 
different. There was intestine discord, but not to the same 
extent ; or with consequences less ruinous. 

In Germany, the central authority was too weak to coerce 
the Lutheran States. The war undertaken by Charles v. for 
that purpose was brief, and comparatively bloodless. The final 
issue was the freedom of the Protestants for a long period, 
until imperial fanaticism, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, brought on the terrible Thirty Years’ War, which 
exhausted what was left of the vitality of the German Empire, 
and ended in the establishment of Protestant liberties at the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648). In England, as late as Elizabeth’s 
reign, not less than one-half the population preferred the old 
Church ; but in the wars of the Roses the nobles had been 
decimated and regal authority strengthened ; and the iron will 
of the Tudor Sovereigns, Henry vill. and Elizabeth, coupled 
with an inbred hatred of foreign rule, ecclesiastical and secular, 
and supported by the fervent love of a great party to the 
Protestant faith, kept the nation on one path, and stifled vari- 
ous attempts at insurrection, which might otherwise have 
blazed up in civil war. In Scotland, the league of the nobles 
with the reformers, aided by the follies of Mary Stuart, 
proved strong enough to uphold against the opposing 
faction the revolution which had made Calvinism the legal 
religion of the country. In Sweden, Protestantism speedily 
triumphed under the popular dynasty erected by Gustavus 
Vasa. In the Netherlands there was a fierce battle continued 
for the greater part of a century ; but the contest of Holland 
was against Spain, to throw off the yoke that she was deter- 
mined to fasten upon that persecuted and unconquerable race, 

1 From the New Englander, 
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In Italy and in the Spanish peninsula, Protestantism did not 
gain strength enough to stand against the revived fanaticism 
of its adversary, and was swept away, root and branch. 

In general, it may be said that in the North, among the 
peoples of the Teutonic stock, the preponderance was so greatly 
on the side of the Protestants, that the shock occasioned by the 
collision of opposing parties was weakened, and unity was pre- 
served ; while in the South, among the Romanic peoples below 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Catholic cause had a like pre- 
dominance in a much greater degree, and overwhelmed all 
opposition. But, as for France, she stood midway between the 
two mighty currents of opinion. Her people belonged, in their 
lineage and tongue, to the Latin race; but they had somewhat 
more of German blood in their veins than their brethren in the 
South, and—what is much more important—by their geogra- 
phical situation, previous history, and culture, they were made 
much more sensitive to the influences of what was then modern 
thought. 

Yet, France was a powerful and compact monarchy, and 
seemed better able than any other country to breast the storm. 
On the 1st of July 987, Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, elected 
king by an assembly of nobles, superseded the foreign Carlo- 
vingian line, and was crowned at Rheims. From him all the 
later kings of France—the Bonaparte usurpers alone excepted 
—the direct Capetian line, the Valois, Bourbon, and Orleans 
monarchs, down to the abdication of Louis Philippe, are 
sprung.’ Out of the dominion of Hugh Capet, the small dis- 
trict known as the Isle of France, of which Paris was the centre, 
there was built up in the course of centuries, by the accretion 
of feudal territories, by lucky marriages, by treaties or con- 
quest, the modern kingdom of France. The wars with England 
which went on, with many intervals, for 250 years—from the 
end of the twelfth century to the middle of the fifteenth— 
resulted at the end of this period, largely through the heroic 
deeds of Joan of Arc, in the expulsion of the English from 
every place except the single town of Calais. Normandy, 
Guienne, and all the other territories which had been held by 
the victors of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, who were more 


1 The Valois line begins with Philip v1. (1328); the Bourbon with Henry 
Iv. (1589) ; the Orleans with Louis Philippe (1830). 
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than once the almost undisputed masters of France, fell back 
to their native and rightful owners. Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, the crafty policy of Louis x1. effected the 
downfall of Charles the Bold, and secured to France the Duchy 
of Burgundy. From the King of Aragon, he acquired, on the 
south, the counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne, the last of 
which was permanently incorporated in France. Anjou, Maine, 
and Provence reverted to him from the house of Anjou, 
together with the claims of that family upon Naples. Charles 
vil., son of Louis xI., married Anne, the heiress of Brittany, 
and so this fine province was added to the jewels of the French 
Crown. 

Francis 1., who ascended the throne in 1515, two years before 
the posting of Luther’s theses, had a consolidated kingdom 
powerful enough to enable him, a few years Jater, to cope on 
equal terms with his rival, Charles v. At home, he could set 
at defiance the will of his Parliaments, and augment his 
authority through the Concordat with Pope Leo x., which 
secured to the king the power of filling by nomination the 
great ecclesiastical benefices in his realm. During the thirty- 
two years of his reign, and the twelve years’ reign of his son 
and successor, Henry 11, the Protestants could offer only a 
passive resistance to the persecution which was instigated and 
managed by the Sorbonne—the Faculty of Theology at Paris 
—and which found myriads of brutal agents throughout the 
land. Francis, and Henry after him, with one arm aided the 
German Lutherans in their contest with Charles v., and with 
the other crushed their French brethren of the same faith. 
“One king, one law, one faith”—was the motto. There must 
be one, and only one, religion tolerated in the realm. Yet 
Protestantism, notwithstanding its long roll of martyrs, and 
partly by means of them, had gained a firm foothold before the 
death of Henry II. 

The revival of learning, which in other countries paved the 
way for the reform in religion, was not without its natural fruit 
in France. Francis himself was proud of being called the 
father of letters ; cherished the ideas of Erasmus ; founded the 
college of the three languages at Paris, in spite of the disgust 
and hostility of the doctors of theology, the champions of 
medizevalism ; drew to his side from beyond the Alps men like 
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Leonardo da Vinci, scholars and artists; protected his sister 
Margaret in her Protestant predilections ; and contributed not 
a little, indirectly, notwithstanding his occasional cruelties, to 
the diffusion of the new doctrine. Henry ll. was more of a 
bigot ; but he followed his father’s policy of joining hands 
with the Protestant communities of Germany, in opposition to 
Charles. 

The first converts to the Reformation in France were 
Lutherans ; but Lutheranism was supplanted by the other 
principal type of Protestantism. Calvinism was more congenial 
to the French mind. Calvin was himself one of the most acute 
and cultivated of the Frenchmen of that age. Driven from his 
country, he continued to act upon it from Geneva with incal- 
culable power. Geneva became to France what Wittenberg 
was to Germany. The lucid, logical, consistent character of 
the system of Calvin commended it to the French mind. . The 
intense moral earnestness and strict ethical standard of that 
system attracted a multitude who were shocked by the almost 
unexampled profligacy of the age. Among the higher classes, 
and still more among the. industrious and intelligent middle 
classes, the Calvinistic faith had numerous devoted adherents. 
In 1559 the Calvinists held their first national synod at Paris. 
Their places of worship, scattered over France, numbered at 
that time two thousand ; and in their congregations were four 
hundred thousand worshippers, all of whom met at the risk of 
their lives. That same year, Henry 11, who had just agreed 
with Philip 1, in the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, to extermi- 
nate heresy, and to give his daughter in marriage to the Spanish 
monarch, was accidentally killed by a splinter from the lance 
of Montgomery, the captain of his guards, with whom he was 
tilting at the festival in honour of the wedding. 

The whole posture of affairs was now changed. His eldest 
son, Francis 11, was a boy of sixteen, feeble in mind and body. 
He was not young enough to be made subject to a regency ; 
and too young, had he been possessed of talents and character, 
to rule. Who should govern France? Catherine de Medici, 
the widow of Henry; she to whom, more than to any other 
individual, as we shall see, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was due, thought that the power for which she had long waited 
was now within her grasp. The granddaughter of the great 
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Lorenzo de Medici, and the daughter of Lorenzo 11, she was left 
an orphan in her infancy, and was placed in a convent. Her 
childhood was encompassed with perils. When her uncle, 
Pope Clement vIL, was laying siege to Florence, in 1530, she 
being only twelve years old, the Council of the city proposed 
to hang her in a basket over the wall as a mark for the 
besiegers’ cannon. About ten years after, she was married to 
Henry, the second son of Francis L, in pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between the Pope and the King, which grew mainly out 
of the King’s want of money. The death of the Dauphin 
placed her husband within one step of the throne. She was 
obliged to pay obsequious court to the mistresses of the King 
and of her husband, the Duchess d’Etampes and Diana of 
Poitiers. Henry regarded her with a feeling little short of 
repugnance. Under this feeling, and disappointed that she 
bore him no children, he entertained, at one time, the thought 
of sending her back to Italy. This was prevented by her own 
submissive demeanour, and by the favour of Francis 1. Later, 
after the birth of her children, her situation became more 
tolerable. She professed to be utterly devoted to her husband, 
mourned his death with real or affected grief, and would 
never ride or drive near the spot where he received the fatal 
wound. 

Catherine de Medici is generally considered an execrable 
character, an impersonation of the principle of wickedness such 
as rarely appears on earth, especially in a female form. 
History has put her in the pillory among monsters of iniquity, 
like Domitian, Nero, Caesar Borgia,—enemies and destroyers of 
their kind. It is hardly possible to dispute the justice of this 
verdict. Yetshe was not destitute of attractive qualities. On 
the ceiling of a room in the old Burgundian chateau at Tanlay, 
Catherine is painted as Juno, with two faces, one of which is 
described as “ masculine and sinister,’ while the other is full 
of “ sweetness and dignity.” She might seem to have a dual 
nature. Her complexion was olive, bespeaking her Italian 
birth. She had the large eyes peculiar to the Medici family. 
Her arm and hand are said to have been “the despair of the 
sculptor,” so faultless was their model. She was of medium 
height, large, but compactly made. Her figure was admired 
even in middle life. She required and was capable of the most 
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vigorous out-of-door exercise. In the chase, she dashed on 
through stream and thicket, keeping up with the boldest riders. 
Then she would give herself up with a hearty appetite to the 
pleasures of the table ; but she rose from it to apply herself 
with untiring energy to business. Her manners were lively 
and gracious ; her conversation full of spirit and intelligence. 
She has left behind numerous monuments of her taste in archi- 
tecture—the palace of the Tuileries owed its beginning to her. 
Her versatility and tact were equal to any emergency. Her 
letters to her children are those of a sympathetic mother. She 
was personally chaste, little as she valued chastity in others. 
But at the core, as Milton says of Belial, all was false and 
hollow. It was the grace of the leopard, serving as a veil for 
its ferocity. Beneath exterior accomplishments, and charms 
even, was a nature devoid of moral sense. She was swift to 
shed blood, when a selfish end required it. But falsehood, and 
the treachery that springs from it, was her most loathsome trait. 

To comprehend the possibility of such a character, we must 
remember the spirit of the age, and the atmosphere in which 
she grew up. In the famous Church of Santa Croce, at Flor- 
ence, where are the sepulchres of Michael Angelo, Galileo, 
Alfieri, and the cenotaph of Dante, the attention of the visitor 
is arrested by an impressive epitaph. High up on the smooth 
face of a marble monument stands the name NIcoLAUS MACHI- 
AVELLI. Below, where the inscription would naturally come, 
there is a broad space left untouched by the chisel, beneath 
which are carved the words: “ Tanto nomini nullum par elo- 
gium”—*“To so great a name no eulogy is adequate ;” as if 
the pen had been dropped in despair, for want of words com- 
mensurate with the genius and merits of the statesman, scholar, 
and historian whose name had been recorded. Yet the word 
“ Machiavellian” has become a current term to denote knavish 
intrigue, double-dealing, and fraud. It would be unjust to 
Machiavelli to brand him as the inventor of the ethical code 
which he has set forth in “The Prince.” This work, which 
was written for Lorenzo, the father of Catherine, deliberately 
advises rulers to break their word, whenever they find it con- 
venient to do so. It presents a fair picture of that base public 
morality of the fifteenth century, which had grown up in the 
conflicts of the Italian States, and under the eye of the Popes, 
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some of whom were its notorious exemplars. The Machiavel- 
lian spirit tainted the public men of the sixteenth century ; in 
some degree, the best of them, as William the Silent and the 
tegent Murray of Scotland. As for assassination—that in 
Italy had been almost reduced to a fine art. The grandfather 
of Catherine, Lorenzo 1, barely escaped from a murderous 
attempt, which proved fatal to his brother Julian, who fell 
under the dagger of an assassin before the high altar of the 
cathedral of Florence during the celebration of mass,—Pope 
Sixtus Iv. being probably the chief contriver of the plot. 
Catherine de Medici was an Italian woman, born and nurtured 
under the influences that then prevailed, constrained from 
childhood to cloak her thoughts and impulses, and developing, 
under the unhappy circumstances in which she was placed, 
prior to the death of her husband, the cleverness and cunning 
that belonged to her nature. She was destined to be the 
mother of three kings of France, and to play a conspicuous and 
baleful part in a most eventful period of French history. 

At the accession of Francis IL, the Queen-Mother naturally 
felt that the hour for the gratification of her ambition had 
arrived. But she was disappointed. She found that the King 
and his government were completely under the sway of the 
family of Guise, in the person of Duke Francis, and of his 
brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine—the knight and the 
priest, the lion and the fox united. Claude of Lorraine, their 
father, was an opulent and influential noble, who had distin- 
guished himself in the wars against Charles v. His son Fran- 
cis, who was now forty years of age, had acquired brilliant 
fame by his defence of Metz against the Emperor, whom he 
forced to raise the siege after a loss of 30,000 men, and also by 
the recent capture of Calais from the English. The Cardinal 
had been the confessor and trusted counsellor of Henry 11. 
The power of the family had been increased by matrimonial 
connections. Their brother had married a daughter of Diana 
of Poitiers. Their niece, Mary Stuart, the daughter of James V. 
of Scotland, had, in the preceding year, when she was six- 
teen years old, married Francis 11, who was about a year 
younger than herself. Her beauty, her tact, accomplishments, 
and energy were cast on the side of the Guise influence. With 
her aid, her uncles found no difficulty in managing the boy- 
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King. Catherine was obliged to stand back and yield up the 
station that she had long coveted. The Constable Montmo- 
renci, who, with his numerous relatives, had shared power with 
the Guises in the last reign, was civilly dismissed from his post. 

The Guises, in whose hands everything was practically left, 
set themselves up as the champions of the Roman Catholic 
cause, and the enemies of the Protestant heresy. But their 
path was not to be a smooth one. The princes of the house of 
Bourbon—descendants of a younger son of Louis Ix., St. Louis 
of France—considered that they were robbed of their legiti- 
mate post at the side of the throne. Anthony of Venddme, 
the eldest, was the husband of that noble Protestant woman, 
Jeanne d’Albret, the daughter of Margaret, the sister of Fran- 
cis L, and through his marriage wore the title of King of 
Navarre. He proved a vacillating and selfish adherent of the 
Protestant party, which he at length was bribed to desert. His 
younger brother, Louis of Condé, who had married a niece of 
the Constable, and a devoted Protestant, was a gallant soldier, 
but rash in counsel. With the Bourbons stood the Chatillons, 
the sons of Louisa of Montmorenci, the Constable’s sister; of 
whom the most eminent was the Admiral, Gaspard de Coligny, 
one of the greatest men of that or of any age. He was of 
middle height, with his head slightly bent forward as if in deep 
thought. His spacious forehead reminds one of the portraits 
of William the Silent, to whom in character he had many 
points of resemblance. He spoke little, and slowly. In battle 
his grave countenance lighted up, and he was observed to chew 
the toothpick, which, to the disgust of a class of courtiers, he 
habitually carried in his mouth. Frequently defeated, he 
reaped hardly less renown from defeats than from victories. 
He rose from them with unabated vigour. His constancy never 
wavered in the darkest hour. He embraced the Calvinistic 
faith; and whether in the court, the camp, or among his 
dependants on his own estate, his conduct was_ strictly 
governed by the principles of religion. His reserve and 
gravity, in contrast with the vivacious temper of his country- 
men, commanded that respect which these qualities, even 
when not united with remarkable powers of intellect, usually 
inspire in them, as we see in the case of Napoleon III. 

Here then, in the middle of the sixteenth century, in France, 
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were all the materials of civil war. It was inevitable that the 
Calvinists, harassed, beyond endurance, should league them- 
selves with the disaffected nobles who offered them the only 
chance of salvation from their persecutors, and whose religious 
sympathies were on their side. Thus the Huguenots became 
a political party. The nation was divided into two bodies, 
with their passions inflamed. A tempest was at hand, and 
there was only a boy at the helm. 

The conspiracy of Amboise, which occurred in 1560, was 
an abortive scheme, of which a Protestant gentleman named 
La Renaudie was the chief author, for driving the Guises 
from power. Condé was privy to it; Calvin disapproved 
of it; Coligny took no part in it. The next year the 
Estates assembled at Orleans, and a trap was laid by the 
Catholic leaders for the destruction of all Protestants who 
should refuse to abjure their religion. Condé had been arrested 
and put under guard, when, just as the fatal blow was ready 
to fall, the young King died. Charles 1x, his brother, was 
only ten years old, and it was no longer practicable to shut out 
his mother from the office of guardian over him, and from a 
virtual regency. From this time she comes to the front, and 
becomes a power in the State. Mary Stuart returned to 
Scotland, and on another theatre entered upon that tragic 
career which ended on the scaffold at Fotheringay. The 
(Jueen-Mother was now free from her dangerous rival. Through 
her whole career, tortuous and inconsistent as it often seemed, 
Catherine de Medici was actuated by a single motive—the 
purpose to maintain the authority of her sons and her own 
ascendency over them. To check and cast down whichever 
party threatened to acquire a dangerous predominance, and to 
supplant her, was her incessant aim. Caring little or nothing 
for religious doctrines, she hated the restraints of religion, and 
hence could regard Calvinism only with aversion. But how 
indifferent she was to the controversy between the rival 
Churches is indicated by her jocose remark, when the mistaken 
report reached her that the Protestants had gained the victory 
at Dreux: “Then we shall say our prayers in French.” She 
believed in astrology, and that was about the limit of her faith. 
To rule her children, and to rule France through them, was the 
one end which she always kept in view. 
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The civil wars began in 1562 with the massacre of Vassy, 
where the troopers of Guise provoked a conflict with an un- 
armed congregation of Protestant worshippers, many of whom 
they slaughtered. Ten years intervened between this event 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew; years of intestine con- 
flict, when France bled at every pore. Neither party was 
strong enough to subjugate the other. The patience of the 
Protestants had been worn out by forty years of sanguinary 
persecution. The battle on both sides was waged with bitter 
animosity. The country was ravaged from side to side. The 
Catholics found it impossible to crush their antagonists, who 
revived from every disaster, and extorted, in successive treaties, 
a measure of liberty for their worship. Among the events 
which it is necessary for our purpose to mention is the assassi- 
nation of the Duke of Guise by a Huguenot nobleman in 1563, 
while the Duke was laying siege to Orleans, then in the hands 
of the Protestants. This act met with no countenance from 
the Protestant.leaders. It was condemned by Calvin. It was 
said that the assassin, when stretched on the rack, avowed that 
the deed was done with the connivance of Coligny. But he 
was subjected to no fair examination, and there was no reason 
to doubt the assertion of the Admiral that he had no agency 
init. He admitted that for six months, since he had learned 
that Guise was plotting his own destruction and that of his 
brothers, he had made no exertions to save that nobleman’s 
life. Innocent though Coligny was of all participation in this 
deed, it planted seeds of implacable hostility in the minds of 
Guise’s family, the fruits of which eventually appeared. 
Another event, which it specially concerns us to notice, was 
the insurrection of the Huguenots which they set on foot 
several years later, in anticipation of a projected attack upon 
them, and which resulted in their extorting from Charles Ix., 
in 1568, the Peace of Longjumeau. The King was exasperated 
at being obliged to treat with his subjects in arms. This 
humiliating event was skilfully used afterwards to goad him 
on to a measure to which he was not spontaneously inclined. 

At this time the foundations of the Catholic League were 
laid. The extreme Catholics began to band themselves 
together, instigated by the spirit of the Catholic Reaction 
which, through its mouthpiece, the Pope, and its secular head, 
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Philip 1, breathed out fire and slaughter against all heretics. 
Between this bigoted faction, which became more and more 
furious as time went on, and the Huguenots, were the Moder- 
ates—the Politiques, as they were called—Catholics who 
deplored the continuance of civil war, deprecated the undue 
ascendency of Spain, and were in favour of an accommodation 
with the Protestants. The treachery of Catherine de Medici 
broke the treaty of Longjumeau; but her plan to entrap and 
destroy the Huguenot leaders failed. Their defeat at Jarnac, 
where Condé perished, and at Moncontour, with the military 
triumph of her favourite son, the Duke of Anjou, did not bring 
to her content. The defeated forces of the Protestants, under 
the masterly lead of Coligny, found a refuge within the walls 
of Rochelle, where the Queen of Navarre established her Court, 
and whence Coligny, with his cavalry, and with the young 
princes, Henry of Navarre and Henry of Condé, at his side, 
was soon able to sally forth and take the offensive. The Queen- 
Mother was now eager for peace. The atmosphere of intrigue 
and diplomacy was always more pleasing to her than the clash 
of arms. The King’s treasury was exhausted. He did not 
relish the military successes of Anjou. The Huguenots sprang 
up from their defeats with indomitable courage. Moreover, 
Catherine, the King, the whole party of Moderates, saw that 
the continuance of the strife could only redound to the profit 
of Philip, who lent aid, or withheld it, with sole reference to 
his own ambitious projects. If the war was to go on between 
the King and his Protestant subjects, the latter would get help 
from England and Germany, and the government, forced to 
fall back upon the support of Spain, would come into practical 
subservience to Philip. To this the Queen-Mother was not at 
all inclined. At the Conference of Bayonne in 1565, both she 
and Charles Ix. had disappointed Alva by refusing to enter 
into his plan for a common crusade against the heretical sub- 
jects of France and Spain. Thus, in 1570, the Peace of St. 
Germains was concluded. The Huguenots, who could not 
longer be expected to trust the King’s word, were put in pos- 
session of four fortified towns for the space of two years, 
They were to be given up to Henry of Navarre, Henry of 
Condé, and twenty Huguenot gentlemen. The Lorraine faction, 
the Guises and their followers, acquiesced in the treaty. 
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Observe, now, the political situation. The policy of the 
Court was turned in the anti-Spanish direction. The power 
of Philip was becoming too formidable. The Duke of Alva had 
begun his bloody career in the Netherlands in 1567 with the 
execution of Egmont and Horn, and numerous other judicial 
murders. Now, his tyranny was at its height. Philip had 
planned a marriage between his half-brother, Don John of 
Austria, and Mary Stuart, which would give him, as he hoped, 
control over Scotland and England both. He was already 
supreme in Italy. His wish was to marry his sister to Charles 
Ix., and to unite with him in an anti-Protestant coalition. 
Then all Europe would lie at his feet, and France be practically 
a Spanish province. On the 25th of February 1570, Pius v., 
an untiring and unpitying instigator of persecution, issued his 
bull of excommunication against Elizabeth. A year after, the 
brilliant victory of Spain over the Turks at Lepanto still 
further raised the prestige of Philip, and left him more free to 
pursue his ambitious schemes in Western Europe. The Queen- 
Mother loved power too well for herself and her children, to 
fall into the snare which Philip was setting. She entered 
warmly into the project of a marriage between her second son, 
the Duke of Anjou, and Elizabeth, which was first suggested 
by the brother of Coligny. When Anjou, seduced by the 
Spanish Court, and by the offer of 100,000 crowns from the 
Pope’s Nuncio, drew back from a match with a heretic so much 
older than himself, Catherine was eager to substitute for him 
his younger brother Alengon ; and indulged, also, the chimeri- 
cal hope that Anjou might secure the hand of Mary Queen of 
Scots. This policy of the Court could not be otherwise than 
satisfactory to the Huguenots. War with Spain, to be fought 
out in the Netherlands, in alliance with England and Germany, 
but with due care for French interests, appealed at once to 
their patriotic feeling and their religious enthusiasm. The 
government and the Huguenot party were thus drawn towards 
each other. A marriage between Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret of Valois, the daughter of Catherine, had been spoken 
of long before, prior to the death of Henry 11, when both 
Navarre and Margaret were children. The idea was now 
revived from the side of the Moderates, by a son of Montmor- 
enci. It was heartily favoured by Catherine, warmly supported 
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by the King, who was personally fond of Henry, and was 
struck with the expediency of a marriage which would thus 
unite the contending parties; and it obtained at length the 
consent of the high-toned Queen of Navarre, with whom 
worldly distinction for her son was of far less account than 
honour and religious conviction. Coligny and the other 
Huguenot leaders lent their cordial approval to the plan. 

Coligny was now urgently invited to come to the Court. 
The King and the Queen-Mother were anxious to have the 
benefit of his counsel. Despite the opposition of his friends, 
including the Queen of Navarre, who were unwilling to see 
him commit himself to the hands of those who had been, in the 
past, his perfidious enemies, Coligny determined to comply with 
the invitation. He confided in Charles, he said; he would 
rather die at once than live a hundred years subject to 
cowardly apprehensions. He earnestly desired to bring the 
civil conflict toan end. He was full of ardour for the enter- 
prise against Philip, in the Netherlands, into which he hoped 
to carry the King. It would give employment to the numerous 
mercenaries and marauders whom the cessation of the war at 
home had left idle. It would strike a blow, alike honourable 
and useful to France, and damaging to Spain. Coligny left 
tochelle, escorted by fifty gentlemen, and arrived at Blois, 
where the Court was, on the 12th of September 1571. He was 
welcomed by Catherine, and by the King, who greeted him with 
the title of “father,” and declared that day to be the happiest 
of his life. 

Charles was twenty-one years of age. His natural talents 
were above the ordinary level. He was fond of music, and his 
poetical compositions were not without merit. But the educa- 
tion which he had received was the worst possible. His nature 
was unhealthy, and utterly unregulated. Though not a 
debauchee, like his brother Anjou, his morbid impulses raged 
without control: his anger, when excited, bordered on frenzy. 
Yet there was in him a latent vein of generous feeling. He 
met in Coligny, almost for the first time in his life, a man 
whom he could revere. Coligny was fifty-four years of age. 
He had been a man of war from his youth up; but he had 
drawn the sword from a stern sense of duty; and his lofty 
character could not fail to impress all who were thrown in his 
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company. He, in turn, seemed to be charmed with his young 
Sovereign. The jealousy of Catherine was soon aroused. “ He 
sees too much of the Admiral,” she said, “ and too little of me.” 
As the veteran soldier painted the advantages that would 
result from going to the rescue of William of Orange, and 
striking a blow at Spain in the Low Countries, the sympathy 
of Charles was awakened, and he expressed an eager desire to 
enter personally into the contest. 

Meantime, the project of the marriage of Henry and Mar- 
garet continued to be pushed. The Queen of Navarre was 
persuaded herself to come to Blois, in March 1572. While 
there, in a letter to her son, she described the indecency of the 
Court, where even the women had cast off the show of modesty, 
and did not blush to play the part of seducers. The marriage 
of Henry and Margaret, the plan of a matrimonial connection 
with Elizabeth, the scheme of an offensive alliance with Eng- 
land, and of a war with Spain, to be waged in Flanders, were 
all parts of a line of policy which the Huguenots urged, and ° 
which Catherine for a while favoured. But she became more 
and more alarmed at the influence acquired by Coligny. 
Elizabeth was cautious, and the negotiations looking to a change 
of the defensive into an offensive alliance, lagged. A war with 
Spain, Catherine felt, would establish Coligny’s ascendency 
over the mind of Charles. Such a war she more and more 
dreaded on its own account ; and when the force secretly sent 
by Charles, under Genlis, to the support of Orange, was de. 
feated and cut up by Alva’s son, the Queen-Mother declared 
herself vehemently against the measure on which Coligny 
rested all his hopes for France, and towards which the King, in 
his better moods, was strongly inclined. In the Council, the 
party opposed to the war was led by Anjou. He, with Cathe- 
rine, Retz, Tavannes, and others to support him, was able to 
keep back the King from an absolute decision; and thus, 
through the spring and early summer of 1572, the question was 
warmly, and sometimes angrily, debated. The death of the 
Queen of Navarre at Paris, on the 9th of June, was one cause 
for the postponement of the wedding of her son to the 18th of 
August. The refusal of the Pope to grant a dispensation was 
another hindrance. The King was resolved to effect the mar- 
riage, with or without the Pope’s consent A forged letter, 
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purporting to come from Rome, announcing the consent of 
Gregory Xl, the new Pope, to the nuptials, was exhibited 
by Charles to the Cardinal of Bourbon, who had refused to 
solemnise the marriage without the Papal authorisation. 

In subsequent years Henry Iv., the Conqueror of Ivry and 
the Restorer of Peace to France, looked back on the 8th of 
July 1572 as one of the brightest days in all his tempestuous 
career. On that day he made his entry into Paris, riding 
between the King’s two brothers, and accompanied by Condé, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Admiral Coligny, and eight hun- 
dred mounted gentlemen. The procession, however, was 
greeted with little enthusiasm by the crowd that filled the 
streets. Paris was the hot-bed of Catholic fanaticism. In all 
the treaties which had given liberty to the Reformed worship, 
the capital had been excepted. Here the enmity of the popu- 
lace to the Huguenots was rancorous in the extreme. All the 
pulpits in those days rang with fierce invectives against the 
heretics. Guise, with his mother, the Duchess of Nemours, 
and with a great military following, came to Paris also. The 
Huguenots had no protection but their own vigilance, their 
swords, and above all, the good faith of the King, against the 
host of enemies by whom they were surrounded. 

On the 18th of August the long-expected marriage took 
place. The splendid procession, composed of the royal family 
and the nobility of France, moved along a covered platform 
from the Bishop’s palace to the pavilion erected in front of 
Notre Dame, where the ceremony took place. The bride, 
whose beauty and grace of person unhappily were not asso- 
ciated with moral qualities equally winning—for she was 
untruthful and vain, if not something worse—describes her own 
costume—her crown, her vest of ermine spotted with black 
(couét @hermine mouchetée), all brilliant with pearls, and the 
great blue mantle, whose train of four ells in length was carried 
by three princesses. Charles, Navarre, and Condé, in token of 
their mutual affection, were dressed alike, in garments of light 
yellow satin, embroidered with silver, and glittering with pearls 
and precious stones. Micheli, one of the Venetian Ambassa- 
dors—accurate reporters—states that the cost of the King’s 
bonnet, charger, and garments, was half a million crowns ; while 
Anjou wore in his hat thirty-two well-known pearls, purchased 
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at a cost of 23,000 gold crowns. All this, when the royal 
treasury was exhausted! Navarre led his bride from the 
pavilion into the church ; and then, during the celebration of 
mass, with the Huguenot chiefs withdrew to the adjacent 
cloister. De Thou, the French historian, who was then a 
youth of nineteen, after the mass was over, climbed over the 
barriers erected to keep off the people, went into the choir, and 
heard Coligny, pointing to the flags taken at Jarnac and Mon- 
contour, say to Damville that “soon these would be replaced 
by others more agreeable to see ;” alluding to the war in Flan- 
ders, on which his thoughts were bent. The next few days 
were given up to festivities—“ balls, banquets, masques, and 
tourneys,” into which Navarre entered with zest, but which 
were equally offensive and tedious to the grave Coligny, who 
longed to be away, and who vainly tried to draw the King’s 
attention to the business which lay nearest his heart. Charles 
put him off. He must have a few days for pleasure; then the 
Admiral should be gratified. 

Five days after the wedding, on Friday, the 22d of August, 
at a little past ten in the morning, as Coligny was walking 
between two friends from the Louvre to his own lodgings, an 
arquebus was discharged at him from a latticed window of a 
house standing near the cloister of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois. 
At the moment he was in the act of reading a petition. He 
was hit by a bullet on the first finger of the right hand; another 
bullet entered his left arm. With his wounded hand he 
pointed out the window whence the shot had come, and 
directed an attendant to inform the King. He was then con- 
ducted to his lodgings. The King, vexed and enraged, threatened 
vengeance upon the guilty parties. His surgeon, Ambrose 
Paré, was sent, who amputated the finger, and extracted the 
ball from the arm. Navarre, attended by hundreds of Hugue- 
not gentlemen, soon visited the Admiral. Condé and other 
Huguenot leaders waited on the King, and demanded leave to 
retire from the Court, where their lives were not safe. Charles 
begged them to remain, and swore vengeance upon the per- 
petrators of the deed. 

The authors of the attempt to assassinate Coligny were 
Catherine de Medici, and her son, the Duke of Anjou, in con- 
junction with the Duke of Guise and his mother. The house 
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belonged to a dependant of Guise; the weapon, which was 
found in it, to one of Anjou’s guards. The instrument who 
was employed to do the work was Maurevel, who, a few years 
before, had been hired to kill Coligny, at a time when a price 
was set on his head, but had murdered one of his lieutenants, 
Moiiy, in his stead. 

In the year following the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Anjou—afterwards Henry 111.—was elected King of Poland. 
In the narrative which he is said to have given verbally to 
Miron, his physician, we are furnished with an account of the 
motives and causes of the transaction in which he bore so 
guilty a part. The reporter, Miron, states that when Henry m1. 
was on his way to Poland, in the cities of the Low Countries, 
wherever a crowd was assembled, he was saluted with bitter 
execrations in German, French, and Latin, for his agency in 
the massacre ; and that in apartments where he was entertained 
and lodged, he found paintings depicting scenes in that fearful 
tragedy which had been arranged beforehand to meet his eye. 
Hence, two days after his arrival in Cracow, he was kept awake 
in the night by the recollection of the terrible occurrences 
which had thus been brought to his mind. Restless and 
agitated, about three hours after midnight, he summoned 
Miron from an adjacent room to his bedside, and related to 
him there the story of the origin of the massacre. According 
to this statement of Henry m1, Charles, in the period just 
before the Navarre marriage, was in frequent conference with 
Coligny ; and after those long conferences, the King treated 
Anjou and his mother in a very frigid and even rough manner. 
On one occasion, as Anjou was entering the King’s apartment, 
after one of these interviews, Charles looked at him askance 
in a fierce way, and laid his hand upon the hilt of his dagger, 
so that he was glad to escape precipitately from the King’s 
presence. Convinced that Coligny was undermining the 
King’s regard for them, the Queen-Mother and Anjou resolved 
to destroy him; and for this end called in the aid of the 
Duchess of Nemours—the widow of Guise, and an Italian by 
birth—whose vindictive hatred of the Huguenot leader made 
her a willing coadjutor. Maurevel, who had abundant cause 
to fear the Chatillons, was pitched upon to do the deed. When 
the attempt had failed, the King after dinner—he dined at 
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eleven—went to visit the wounded Admiral. Catherine and 
Anjou took care to go with him. While they were in the 
Admiral’s chamber, he signified his wish to speak with the 
King privately. Anjou and his mother retired to another part 
of the room. Alarmed at the way in which this private con- 
ference was prolonged, and at the menacing demeanour of the 
throng of Huguenot gentlemen, who treated them with less 
than usual respect, Catherine stepped to the bedside, and, to 
the obvious disgust of the King, broke off the conversation, 
saying that Coligny must not be wearied, that there was danger 
of fever, and that a future time must be chosen for finishing 
their talk. Whatever may be false in this narrative of 
Henry lL, or may be omitted from it, the main circumstances 
of the interview are correctly given. Coligny thought that the 
bullets might have been poisoned, and he wished to give his 
dying counsel to the Sovereign. On the way back to the 
Louvre, Anjou proceeds to say, Catherine by her importunity 
wrung from the King the avowal that the Admiral had warned 
him of the fatal consequences that would follow from allowing 
the management of public affairs to remain in her hands, and 
had advised him to hold her in suspicion, and to guard against 
her. This the King uttered with extreme passion, implying 
that he approved of Coligny’s advice. 

There was good ground for the consternation of the Queen- 
Mother and of Anjou. A crisis had come for which they 
were not prepared. The wrath of the Huguenots was ready 
to burst forth in an armed attack upon the opposite faction. 
They were restrained only by the King; and even he was 
resolved to punish to the full the assailants of Coligny. If 
the Guises fell, the ascendency of the Huguenot chief, who 
would recover from his wounds, was assured. But the pun- 
ishment which the King threatened might fall on Anjou also, 
if not on Catherine herself. Nothing was left to her but to 
make another desperate effort, with the aid of counsellors as 
unprincipled as herself, to win back the King, resume the 
control over him which she had exercised from his childhood, 
and to enlist him in the work of destroying the Admiral, and 
of breaking down the Huguenots’ power of resistance. After 
noon on Saturday she collected about her, in anxious conclave 
in the Tuileries, besides Anjou, the Count de Retz, the Chan- 
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cellor Birogne, the Marshal de Tavannes, and the Duke de 
Nevers; three of whom were Italians like herself, with no 
scruples about assassinating an enemy, and with whom deceit 
and mystery lent an added fascination to crime. With these 
men the Queen-Mother repaired to the Louvre, to the cabinet 
of her son. There she made, with all her energy and skill, her 
last and successful onset upon him. She avowed her own 
agency and that of Anjou in the attempt upon Coligny. But 
first she declared to him that the Huguenots were everywhere 
arming to make themselves masters of the government; that 
the Admiral was to furnisli 6000 cavalry and 10,000 Swiss; 
that the Catholics in turn had lost all patience, and would 
instantly combine in a league to supplant him and seize on 
power; that there was no deliverance but in the death of 
Coligny, without whom the Huguenots would be left destitute 
of a leader. She reminded Charles of the insurrection when, 
at Meaux, they had nearly got possession of his person—a 
recollection that always excited his anger. When she saw 
that he did not yield ; that he could not bring himself to give 
up Coligny and his friends—La Rochefoucauld, Teligni, and 
others ; she begged—almost breathless, in her feigned despair 
—that she and Anjou might have leave to withdraw from the 
approaching ruin—to retire from the Court. To retire, as he 
well understood, meant to join themselves to the Catholic 
faction, soon to be in arms against him. At last she taunted 
him with fear of the Huguenots. Then he gave up; and in 
the fury of his vexation, wild with excitement, bade them kill 
not the Admiral alone, but all the Huguenots in France, that 
none might be left to reproach him. Such is the statement of 
Henry, who thus attributes the general massacre to the sug- 
gestion of the King. But Tavannes—or the son in the memoirs 
of his father—relates that the recommendation of the Council 
was to slay all the Huguenot leaders: he asserts that Navarre 
and Condé were spared by his own intercession. Catherine 
must have foreseen that the murder of Coligny, which could 
only be effected by open violence, would lead to a general 
slaughter, or to a bloody encounter between the forces of the 
two parties, resulting in a great loss of life. If she did not 
first recommend the general massacre, she consented to the 
plot, and joined in the execution of it. 
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The plan being formed, the requisite orders were promptly 
given. Guise took in hand to destroy the Admiral. Chanon, 
the Provost of Merchants, and with him Marcel, his prede- 
cessor, on whose influence and cruel disposition more reliance 
was placed, were summoned, and commissioned to shut the 
gates of the city, so that none could go out or come in, to 
arm the people, and have them in readiness in their proper 
wards. The organised soldiery were conveniently disposed 
under their commanders. A conspiracy and threatened rising 
of the Huguenots were the pretext for these arrangements ; 
but the soldiers and the leaders of the mob needed no such 
inducement to reconcile them to the task of putting to death 
the heretics. As the dawn approached, Guise, with the 
bastard Angouléme, a son of Henry I, moved with a strong 
force silently through the streets to the lodgings of the 
Admiral, where the King’s guards, who had been stationed 
there for his protection, were ready to side with the assassins. 
Coligny heard the tumult; divined its nature; calmly com- 
mended his soul to Christ ; told his friends that he was ready 
to die; bade them escape, and was pierced with the swords of 
the hired murderers, who flung his body from the window upon 
the pavement, that Guise might be satisfied that the work was 
completely done, and trample on the lifeless hero whom he had 
hated. Guise had ordered that every true Catholic should tie 
a white band upon his arm, and fasten a white cross to his hat. 
A distinguished painter, Millais, has depicted, in “The 
Huguenot Lover,” a scene that might naturally have occurred. 
A maiden, in whose countenance tenderness is mingled with 
terror, is gazing up into the face of her lover, about whose arm 
she is trying to bind a white scarf—which he gently but firmly 
resists. The houses of the Huguenots were registered ; there 
was no difficulty in finding the victims. 

At early dawn the great bell of Saint Germain |’ Auxerrois 
tolled out the signal and the slaughter began. Even the hard- 
hearted Marshal Tavannes, who superintended the soldiery, 
says: “Blood and death fill the streets with such horror that 
even their Majesties, who were the authors of it, within the 
Louvre cannot avoid fear; all the Huguenots are indiscrimin- 
ately slain, making no defence ;” “many women and children 
are slain by the furious populace; two thousand are massa- 
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ered.” Catherine de Medici and her two sons had come to the 
front of the Louvre “to see the execution commence.” This 
same Tavannes, with savage ferocity, cried to his men, “ Kill, 
kill! bleeding is as good in August as in May!” The Protes- 
tant noblemen who were near Coligny, placed there for his 
defence, were murdered. La Rochefoucauld, who had spent 
the previous evening with the King until eleven o'clock, and 
whom Charles had tried to detain for the night in order to save 
him, was stabbed to the heart. Teligni, Coligny’s son-in-law, a 
man beloved by all, was butchered by a valet of Anjou. Brion, 
the white-haired preceptor-of the Marquis of Conti, the young 
brother of Condé, was massacred in the arms of the child, who 
begged in vain that the life of his teacher might be spared. 
Among the killed was Peter Ramus, a renowned scholar and 
philosopher, who was detested as a Protestant and as an oppo- 
nent of Aristotle, and fell a victim to the jealousy of his rival, 
Charpentier. Private revenge and avarice seized on the occa- 
sion to strike down those who were hated, or whose property 
was coveted. 

Among the most revolting features of the massacre were the 
part taken by women and children in the work of death, and 
the brutality with which the corpses of the dead were mutilated 
and dragged through the streets. The tumult, as a writer has 
said, was like that “of hell. The clanging bells, the crashing 
doors, the musket shots, the rush of armed men, the shrieks of 
their victims, and high over all the yells of the mob, fiercer 
and more pitiless than hungry wolves, made such an uproar 
that the stoutest hearts shrank appalled, and the sanest appear 
to have lost their reason.” On the evening before, Margaret 
of Valois had been bidden by her mother to retire to her own 
room. Her sister Claude caught her by the arm and begged 
her not to go, an interference which Catherine sharply rebuked. 
“T departed,” says Margaret, “alarmed and amazed, not know- 
ing what I had to dread.” She found the King of Navarre’s 
apartments filled with Huguenot gentlemen, talking of the 
demand which they would make of the King, the next day, for 
the punishment of the Duke of Guise. At dawn, her husband 
went out with them to the tennis-court, to wait for Charles to 
rise. She fell asleep, but an hour later was awakened by a 


1 Henry White, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 413. 
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man calling out, “ Navarre !” “ Navarre!” The nurse opened 
the door, when a wounded gentleman, pursued by four soldiers, 
rushed in and flung himself upon her bed. She sprang up, 
followed by the man, who still clung to her—as it soon appeared, 
for protection. The captain of the guards was fortunately at 
hand. He drove out the soldiers, and the life of the wounded 
man was saved. The friends, guards, and servants of Navarre 
and Condé were slain. Two hundred bodies lay under the 
windows of the palace. They were inspected, at a later hour, 
by the ladies of the Court, who commented on them with a 
shameless indecency, that would be incredible were it not 
attested by good evidence. The Princes themselves had been 
summoned to the King’s chamber. Charles, excited to fury, 
demanded of them to abjure their heresy. “The Mass, or 
Death !” he cried. Navarre, politic though brave, reminded 
him of his promises, and required time to consider. Condé 
firmly refused. Three days were given them in which to make 
their decision. They finally conformed, to save their lives ; 
and these converts, made in this way, were graciously accepted 
by the Pope. In the course of the massacre there were many 
who narrowly escaped death. A little boy, the son of La Force, 
saw his brother and father killed, and lay, pretending to be 
dead, all the day under their bodies, until he heard from a 
bystander an expression of pity for the slain, to whom he 
revealed himself, and was saved. Sully, afterwards prime 
minister of Henry Iv., then in his twelfth year, escaped almost 
by miracle. 

The slaughter, once begun, could not easily be stopped. 
Several days passed before the scenes of robbery and murder 
came to anend. Capilupi, who wrote his account immediately 
after the massacre, under the direction of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, referring to Sunday, the principal day, says, “It was a 
holiday, and therefore the people could more conveniently find 
leisure to kill and plunder.” Orders were sent to the other 
principal towns of France, where the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots was carried forward with like circumstances of cruelty. 
Not less than twenty thousand persons of both sexes, and of 
every age, were killed in obedience to the command of the 
Court. 


On the first evening after the massacre, the King had sent 
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out messages, ascribing the whole to a conflict of the hostile 
houses of Guise and Chatillon. Soon it was found necessary, 
as well as expedient, to assume the responsibility for the dread- 
ful transaction, and to declare that the massacre was made 
necessary by a dangerous conspiracy of the Huguenots against 
the King and government. To carry out this false pretension, 
several of the Huguenot leaders, who had escaped with their 
lives, were put through the forms of a judicial process, con- 
victed, and executed. Henry of Navarre was compelled to be 
one of the spectators of the death of these innocent men. 

In all Protestant countries, the report of the great Massacre 
called out a feeling of unmixed reprobation and horror. Burgh- 
ley told La Mothe-Fén¢lon, the French Ambassador, that “ the 
Paris massacre was the most horrible crime which had been 
committed since the crucifixion of Christ.” John Knox said 
to Du Croc, the French Minister in Scotland : “ Go, tell your 
King, that God’s vengeance shall never depart from him nor 
from his house; that his name shall remain an execration to 
posterity ; and that none proceeding from his loins shall enjoy 
the kingdom in peace unless he repent.” The Emperor Maxi- 
milian 11, Catholic though he was, expressed the strong 
condemnation which was felt by all whose hearts were not 
hardened by sectarian animosity. On the contrary, in Rome 
and in Madrid, the seats of the Catholic Reaction, there was 
joy and thanksgiving. Philip 11, who, it is said, laughed aloud 
for the first time in his life, was profuse in his congratulations. 
The event was celebrated at Rome by the ringing of bells, bon- 
fires, and solemn processions. An inscription over the church 
of St. Louis, where a 7'e Dewm was chanted, described Charles Ix. 
as an avenging angel, despatched from heaven to sweep his 
kingdom of heretics. A medal was struck by Gregory x11. to 
commemorate the massacre—bearing on one face the inscrip- 
tion, “ Hugonotorum Strages”—Slaughter of the Huguenots 
—together with the figure of an avenging angel engaged in 
destroying them. Three frescoes were painted by Vasari in 
the Vatican, according to the Pope’s order, describing the 
attack upon the Admiral, the King in his council plotting the 
massacre, and the massacre itself. This painting bears the 
inscription: Pontifex Colignii necem probat—the Pope approves 
the killing of Coligny. It is pretended by some that the 
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authorities at Rome were deceived by the story of a Huguenot 
conspiracy against the King’s life, which the massacre prevented 
from being carried out. But Charles did not bring forward 
this story until the 26th of August. On the 24th, he wrote to 
his ambassador at Rome—Ferraz—that the slaughter resulted 
from a conflict of the two families of Guise and Chatillon. 
Salviati himself, the Nuncio of the Pope, said that no person 
of sense believed the tale of a conspiracy. The Nuncio’s 
despatches put the Court of Rome in immediate possession of 
the real facts. The Cardinal of Lorraine claimed at Rome that 
the massacre was the product of long deceit and premeditation. 
The circumstance that Muretus, in his inhuman panegyric of 
the murderers, delivered in Rome four months after the event, 
charges a conspiracy upon the slain Huguenots, does not prove 
that anybody believed it. It is probable that few, if any, 
were deceived by the fiction of a Huguenot plot—an after- 
thought of Catherine and the King. The exultation at Rome 
and Madrid was over the destruction of heretics, and the down- 
fall of the anti-Spanish party in France. The rejoicings of the 
Vatican were kept up, after the massacre at Paris, as the reports 
of the continuation of the tragedy reached Rome from other 
parts of the kingdom. It was simply a fanatical joy over the 
murder of apostates from the Roman Catholic religion. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, like the whole course of 
events in the sixteenth century, was due to a mingling of 
political and religious motives. It was not political ambition 
and rivalry alone, nor was it religious fanaticism alone, that 
gave rise to this terrible event, but both united. But personal 
motives were also closely interwoven with these agencies. 
The principal, most responsible, author of the crime was 
Catherine de Medici. It sprang out of her jealousy of Coligny’s 
influence, and her fear of being supplanted. Anjou, her com- 
panion in guilt, was moved by the same inducements. Their 
confederates, Henry of Guise and his mother, were stimulated 
by revenge, mingled with the ambition and resentment of 
political aspirants who saw themselves on the verge of a 
downfall. But the instrument by which these individuals 
accomplished their design was the fanaticism which the 
reactionary Catholic movement had kindled in the populace 
and soldiery of Paris. It was religious malignity that sharpened 
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their daggers, and found vent in the fiendish . yells that 
resounded through Paris on that fearful night. The slaying of 
heretics had never been rebuked by their religious teachers, 
but only encouraged and applauded. The thanksgivings at 
Rome were the proper sequel of the exhortations which had 
been sent forth from the same seat of authority. 

Was the Massacre of St. Bartholomew contrived long before- 
hand? So it was once thought. Davila and other Italian 
writers declared this to be the fact. To them the event would 
have been shorn of a great part of its interest if it did not 
occur as the result of a long and intricate plot. Even the 
authors of the crime, to account for the sudden reversal of their 
attitude towards Spain, and for their previous acts of hostility 
against Philip, were willing to countenance this interpretation 
of their conduct. The Huguenots, on whom the blow fell like 
a thunderbolt, and who had a right to consider those murderers 
of St. Bartholomew capable of infinite falsehood, naturally 
took this view. The treaty of St. Germain, the marriage of 
Navarre, the collecting of the Huguenot leaders in Paris, the 
offensive demonstrations in the Low Countries, were elements 
in a diabolical scheme for their destruction. Yet this theory 
was undoubtedly erroneous. Philip and Alva had been right 
in expecting a war with France. Not only the Navarre mar- 
riage, but the negotiations with Elizabeth respecting marriages 
and an alliance, were undertaken with a sincere intent on the 
part of Charles 1x. and Catherine. The theory of a long pre- 
meditation of the great crime, and that all these transactions, 
stretching over two years, were steps in a deep-laid plot, is 
confuted by an irresistible amount of circumstantial evidence, 
and by the authentic testimony of Tavannes and Anjou, chief 
actors in the tragedy. The spell which Coligny had cast upon 
the mind of the King, whom he had impressed so far as to 
persuade him to enter into war, was what determined Catherine 
de Medici to bring about the death of the Admiral by the 
agency of the Guises. She probably anticipated that vengeance 
would be taken by the Huguenots upon these leaders of the 
Catholic faction; but for that she did not care. The fall of 
the leaders on both sides would strengthen her power. When 
the Admiral was wounded, instead of being killed, when she 
saw that he survived with undiminished and even increased 
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influence, and that her and Anjou’s complicity in the attempt 
could not be concealed, she struck out another programme. 

All this appears to be established by conclusive proofs. 
And yet, on the other hand, there are facts going to show that 
the thought of cutting off the Huguenot leaders had long 
haunted Catherine’s mind ; and that she even shaped the course 
of events in such a way as to enable her, if she found it expe- 
dient, to convert this thought into a definite purpose, and to 
carry it out in the deed. 

The destruction of the Huguenot chiefs, as a means of para- 
lysing and crushing their party, had been recommended to 
her by Philip as early as 1560. At Bayonne, Alva had given 
her the same counsel. _ He had himself acted on his theory in 
the treacherous seizure and execution of Egmont and Horn. 
These things must have made the idea familiar to Catherine. 
In 1570, the Venetian Ambassador says that it was generally 
thought that it would be enough to strike off five or six heads. 
It is, at least, a curious coincidence, that Catherine declared, 
after the Massacre, that she took on herself the guilt of the 
murder of only six. It was Catherine who insisted that the 
wedding of Navarre should be at Paris. Other points she was 
willing to waive; but not this. What was her motive, unless 
it was to collect the Huguenots in a place where they would be 
in her power? In January 1572 the Papal Legate wrote to 
tome, that he had failed in all his efforts ; yet there were some 
things, which he could only verbally report, which were not 
wholly unfavourable. Cardinal Salviati, a Florentine, a relative 
of the Medici, and intimate with Catherine, had informed Pius 
v. that there was a secret plan favourable to the Catholics. 
After the Massacre, Catherine reminded the Nuncio of the 
word that she had sent to the Pope, that he would see how 
she and her son would avenge themselves on the Huguenots. 

Facts of this nature appear to contradict the conclusion to 
which the general current of evidence leads us. They justify 
the inference, not that Catherine had resolved upon the deed, 
but that she was glad, even while pursuing an opposite policy, 
to provide herself with the means of doing it. Other princes 
of that day—Queen Elizabeth, for example—were fond of 
having two strings to their bow. While pursuing one policy, 
Elizabeth was fond of holding in her hand the threads of 
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another and opposite line of conduct. Inthis double intent of 
Catherine de Medici, we are presented, as Ranke has said, with 
a psychological problem, such as one occasionally meets with in 
historical study. It is like the question of Mary Stuart’s parti- 
cipation in the murder of Darnley. These are problems which 
the philosopher and the poet are most competent to solve. 
They require, as the same great historian has said, an insight 
into the deep and complicated springs of action in the soul— 
the profound “abysses where the storms of passion rage,” and 
where strange and appalling crimes have their birth. It would 
seem as if, in the brain of this devilish woman, whose depth of 
deceit she herself could hardly fathom, there were weaving at 
once two plots. While she was moving on one path, she was 
secretly making ready, should the occasion arise, to spring to 
another. If all should go well in amity with the Huguenots, 
she would be content ; but if not, they would be helpless in 
her hands. Not only was she double-tongued, but she was 
double-minded ; there was duplicity in her inmost thoughts 
and designs. But this occult thought, which finally developed 
into purpose and act, was confined to herself. The King had 
no share in it. Like Pilate, he gave consent. His crime was 
that he yielded to the pressure brought upon him by his 
inhuman mother and her confederates, and authorised a 
crime a parallel to which we can find only by going back 
of all Christian ages, to the bloody proscriptions of heathen 
Rome." 

It is interesting to glance at the fate of the authors of the 
Massacre. Less than two years after, on the 30th of May 
1574, Charles 1x. died. On his deathbed, his brief intervals 
of sleep were disturbed by horrible visions. He suffered from 
violent hemorrhages, and sometimes awoke bathed in blood, 
which recalled to his mind the torrents of blood shed by his 
orders on that dreadful night. In his dreams he beheld the 

1On the question whether the Massacre had been planned long before, 
there are three opinions. That it was so planned is maintained, among 
others, in an elaborate argument by Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of 
England, vol. iii. That there was no such premeditation is, at present, the 
more general opinion. It is clearly set forth by Professor Baird, in his recent 
History of the Rise of the Huguenots. The middle view, which attributes to 
the Queen-Mother a dual plot, is that maintained by Ranke, and appears to 


me to match best the evidence, collectively taken. Salviati’s despatches, as 
copied by Chateaubriand, are in the Appendix of Mackintosh, vol. iii. 
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bodies of the dead floating upon the Seine, and heard their 

agonising cries. Anjou—Henry I1.—more guilty than he, 

mounted the throne. But Guise, his rival, the idol of the 

League, stole away the hearts of the people. He enjoyed the 

reality of power, and there was danger that he might get the 
crown too. On the 23d of September 1588, in the chateau of 
Blois, where the Estates were assembled, Henry of Guise was 

invited to the cabinet of the King. As he crossed the thresh- 

old, by the order of Henry 11. he was stabbed and thrown 

down by men belonging to the King’s body-guard, and after a 

short but desperate resistance, was killed at the foot of the 

King’s bed. The Cardinal of Lorraine, the brother of Guise, 

was seized and executed. The Cardinal of Bourbon was placed 

under arrest. Catherine de Medici was at this time labouring 

under a mortal illness. Her son had renounced her counsels, 

power had slipped from her hands, and she had become an 

object of general aversion and contempt. Her apartment was 

directly under that in which Guise had been struck down, and 

the sounds of the deadly struggle reached her ears. When 

she learned what had occurred, she saw that the murder boded 

no good to the King. She rallied her strength and visited the 

Cardinal of Bourbon. He charged everything upon her; she 

could not rest, he told her, until she had brought all to the 

slaughter. In this scene, pale and haggard,—like the wife of 
Macbeth, “troubled with thick-coming fancies that keep her 

from her rest ”—she appears on the stage for the last time. In 

full view of the danger that impended over her son, and of the 

ruin of her house, she expired. Soon Henry 1. was obliged 

to fly from the anathemas of the Sorbonne, and the wrath of 

the League, to the camp of Henry iv. There, on the Ist of 

August 1589, a fanatical Dominican priest, Clément by name, 

came to him, pretending to have secrets of importance to com- 

municate. The King bent his ear to listen, but was immedi- 

ately heard to cry out: “ Ah! the villainous Monk—he has 

killed me!” Clément had drawn a knife from his sleeve and 

buried it in his body. Henry lingered for eighteen hours ; and 

then the last of the four principal conspirators who planned the 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the last King of the line of 
Valois, died. GeorGE P. FIsHer. 
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Art. VIII. 
Rationalism in the Church versus Rationalism without." 


DLENESS, faithlessness to duty, and discontent, are prone to 
lay the blame of failure at the door of “the times,” to exalt 
the past at the expense of the present, and to croak over the 
degeneracy of these latter days as compared with the purity 
and power, the vigour and virtue, of days gone by. The writer 
of this article in the outset distinctly disavows such a tendency. 
He firmly believes that men give tone to the times, and not the 
times to men; that the human race, as a race, is as teachable, 
as ready to receive and apply the truth, as it ever has been. 
Whenever a teacher rises up with the credentials of his com- 
mission in the truth of his message, in the earnestness of its 
delivery, and in that self-abnegation of life which attests the 
singleness of his motive, he lacks not listeners, and one age 
gives as good audience as another. There are occasional 
exceptions to be met with here and there in the long line of 
teachers, whose excellence makes them the contemporaries of 
all time; all men claim them, and all countries recognise 
them; but these are rare, and the exception is not so much in 
the pupils as in the teacher. The great average of the world is 
just as wise, just as pure, as ever it was; and while some par- 
ticular species of error may be more prominent in one age than 
in the preceding, yet on the whole, truth is equally as powerful 
as in former times, and even more so. If the querulous of each 
generation would view the whole battle-field, they would 
doubtless discover that, though some little squadron of error 
seems to have the advantage, yet the army of truth, as an 
army, is steadily and surely advancing from age to age. 

Let no one, therefore, impute the sentiments expressed in 
this article to the tendency above alluded to. No comparisons 
are instituted between periods of time. The present only is 
examined, and charges are preferred against it without reference 
to the past, whether better or worse. 


It is scarcely conceivable that any observant eye can have 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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failed to notice the virulence of the scepticism of the last few 
years. The prevailing type seems to be a species of rational- 
ism, or the disposition to use reason as the sole and satisfactory 
interpreter and expositor of all the facts presented in the nature 
or history of man. The supernatural element is discounted or 
entirely eliminated, and human reason essays by its own in- 
genuity to solve every riddle, without reference to any supreme, 
sovereign, personal God. Unbelief is so Protean in form that 
there is nothing surprising in any shape it may assume. The 
object of this article is not to discuss rationalism from this 
quarter; being professedly and avowedly “aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel,” we need not be surprised to find 
them theoretically as well as practically “without God in the 
world.” But when those who are, on the other hand, pro- 
fessedly in the camp of Israel, yet speak the language of 
Ashdod, surprise is natural. Better things are justly expected 
of them. 

That not only soldiers but even leaders in the camp do use 
this mingled dialect is evident. There is a painful attitude of 
compromise and conciliation on the part of those who should 
give no uncertain sound in this conflict. The great burden of 
effort seems to be to reconcile and harmonise, and this, mark 
it, not the position of the enemy with the demands of dog- 
matic faith, but the reverse. Whenever there is a difference 
between the two, in the minds of these harmonisers the pre- 
sumption is in favour of rationalism, and dogmatic faith must 
immediately rise to an explanation. Thus the enemy receives 
the lion’s share in this compromise. Without learning from 
past experience that the arrogance of this rationalism grows 
with what it feeds upon, becoming more exacting with every 
concession, these conciliators are for ever finding new harmony, 
inventing new methods of keeping the peace with this belli- 
gerent spirit, and seem entirely to have forgotten that “the 
wisdom which is from above is first pure, then peaceable.” We 
have the Church assuming the humiliated position of a weather- 
vane to show from what quarter the hostile wind sets. Indeed, 
by examining the latest interpretations, readings, etc., of the 
Scriptures, one can almost determine the character of the 
latest assault made upon Christianity. 

There are expositions advanced and defended, as consistent 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXII. 2A 
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with God’s Word, which would doubtless have astonished the 
Westminster Assembly beyond expression. It seems that 
there is hardly a theory too intrinsically absurd, too God- 
defying in its nature or effects, to find some professed champion 
of revelation to advocate its claims and invent some method 
of reconciling God’s Word with it. They learn no lesson from 
the proverbial tickleness of these theories; though it hardly 
gives them breathing space between one adjustment and the 
demand for another. Scarcely have they reconciled one theory 
before a change of base calls for another exhibition of their 
ecclesiastical legerdemain. Such a course is calculated to bring 
the Word of God into profound contempt. If it means every- 
thing, it means nothing. Such treatment would give it about 
the coherency and force of the fabled Sibylline leaves, blown 
hither and thither by the winds and put together like the games 
of mutilated figures invented for the amusement of children. 
Given the existence of the God of the Bible, the personal, 
present Jehovah of his people, and all attempt to eliminate 
the supernatural is not only unnecessary but atheistic in 
tendency. It may recognise some species of God, but it owns 
no allegiance to the Lord God of Hosts. And yet how common 
is this attitude of conciliation and compromise with an infidel 
rationalism ! ! 


I. Hear one of the latest expounders, one high in authority, 
and chosen by a great University to trace the hand of this living, 
personal God in the history of his people. In commenting on 
the rebuke the ass gave Balaam, he says :-— 


“Tt is, however, worthy of observation that the words of the ass do not 
rise above the animal sphere; they are strictly confined to the region of 
animal perception or sensation. The miracle consists merely in the fact 
that by a divine influence or operation, the natural expression of animal 
sensation is made to acquire a modulation which gives it the character of 
the articulate sounds of human language. It is difficult to decide whether 
this modulation occurred already in the mouth of the ass, or in the ear of 
Balaam only ; the decision, perhaps, depends on the answer to the question 
whether Balak’s messengers were present or absent. If they were present, 
the modulation of the voice occurred in the ear of Balaam;... . if 
they were absent, that interpretation claims the preference according to 
which the modulated words proceeded from the mouth of the animal.” 


Which, being translated into plain unvarnished English, 
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means simply that the incident is as little miraculous as it 
could be, to be at all so; not objectionably miraculous even at 
its worst—‘“ merely this” “animal sphere,” “ natural expression 
of animal sensation.” The miracle consists merely in the fact 
that the animal, when struck, brayed; this braying was modu- 
lated somehow and somewhere so as to sound like human 
language. The whereabouts of this wonderful modulation is 
to be determined by the consideration whether there were 
spectators or not; if there were none, we may venture to place 
it in the mouth of the ass; if, however, there were spectators, 
this would be hazardous, and the modulation had better be 
confined to the ear of Balaam! When this wonderful feat of 
exposition is examined in the light of 2 Peter ii. 16, “ But was 
rebuked for his iniquity, the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice 
forbade the madness of the prophet,” the laborious effort of the 
learned D.D. seems utterly futile ; and the reader, while accord- 
ing him peculiar fitness to explain the modus operandi of this 
particular animal’s exercise of speech, will doubtless excuse 
the task. 

A comparatively recent work from a high source, which 
has received unstinted praise, and has not yet met with the 
fair and just criticism which its gorgeous mosaic of excellence 
and defect merits, evinces the same tendency. In commenting 
on the miracle in which the demoniac of Gadara was healed 
and the devils sent into the swine, it says :— 

“That the demoniac was healed—that in the terrible final paroxysm 
which usually accompanied the deliverance from this strange and awful 
malady, a herd of swine was in some way affected with such wild terror as 
to rush headlong in large numbers over the steep hillside into the waters of 
the lake—and that in the minds of all who were present, including that of 
the sufferer himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine was connected with 
the man’s release from his demoniac thraldom—thus much is clear, . . . and 
knowing to how singular an extent the mental impressions of man affect 
by some unknown electric influence the lower animals—knowing, for instance, 
tliat man’s cowardice and exultation, and even his superstitious terrors, do 
communicate themselves to the dog which accompanies him, or the horse on 
which he rides—there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks and gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike uncontrollable 
terror into a herd of swine.” 

Mark two phrases in passing: “in large numbers,” and the 
apparently careless, but suggestive addition of the words, 
“and even his superstitious terrors,’ to “ cowardice and exulta- 
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tion ;” this addition certainly adds no force to the specifications 
already given, and how artlessly the insinuation is entered, 
“and even his superstitious terrors”! But to continue : 


“It is true that the evangelists (as their language clearly shows) held, 
in all its simplicity, the belief that actual devils passed in multitudes out of 
the man and into the swine. But is it not allowable here to make a dis- 
tinction between actual facts and that which was the mere conjecture 
and inference of the spectators from whom the three evangelists heard the 
tale?” 


This language is too plain to need translation. Compare it 
with Luke’s account, in which it is said: “So the devils be- 
sought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And 
when they were come out, they went into the herd of swine: 
and, behold, the whole herd ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea and perished in the waters.” 

The three evangelists agree in representing the devils as mak- 
ing this request, and our Saviour as granting it. Hence the 
remark of the author is just, that the language of the evan- 
gelists “clearly shows that they held in all its simplicity 
the belief that actual devils passed in multitudes out of the 
man and into the swine.” Let the reader ask himself, Is 
Luke’s account a narrative of what occurred, or is it the “mere 
conjecture or inference” of those from whom he “heard the 
tale”? Can an inspired narrative of events be a mixture of 
“actual facts” and “conjecture and inference”? If this ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative, then the very practical 
problem arises, Where there is no distinction made in the text, 
how is the reader to draw the line? What part of this 
wondrous combination is myth, and what part is the word of 
God? If there are rocks undistinguished in this chart, of what 
value is it? It is of no avail to tell the mariner that it is 
substantially correct ; there may be the fewest unsafe places as 
compared with the whole, but the freight is an immortal one, 
and the craft cannot afford to risk wreck ; the issues are so 
tremendous and the value of the cargo so transcendent, that 
even the slightest risk becomes intolerable. 

In another place, the same author says: 


“We must here follow that (order) given by St. Luke, both because it 
appears to us intrinsically probable, and because St. Luke, unlike the two 
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previous evangelists, seems to have been guided, so far as his information 
allowed, by chronological considerations.” 


“So far as his information allowed” !! 
Again : 
.“ Under the dark shadow of the trees, amid the interrupted moonlight, 


it seems to them that there is an angel with him.” 


mr 


“Tt seems to them” !! 

Again : 

“An earthquake shook the earth and split the rocks, and as it rolled 
away from their places the great stones which closed and covered the cavern 
sepulchres of the Jews, so it seemed to the imaginations of many to have 
disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to have filled the air with 
ghostly visitants, who, after Christ had risen, appeared to linger in the 
Holy City.” 

How shamefully weak and trifling does this pretty piece 
of word-painting seem when placed side by side with the 
plain simple statement of fact made in the Scriptures: “And 
the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” The 
author obviously offers his sentences as a mere paraphrase of 
the inspired narrative; yet observe the laboured effort to 
explain away the supernatural element so plainly contained in 
the Bible account. The scepticism is rather insinuated than 
honestly pronounced, To read it is like inhaling the subtle 
and perfumed breath of a miasmatic atmosphere. The reader 
will not be surprised to find that this author never loses an 
opportunity to throw a contemptuous fling or a covert insinua- 
tion at “orthodox theology ;” terming it variously “cold,” 
“hard,” “denunciatory,” “pharisaical,’ “unreasoning,” “ un- 
spiritual,” “ narrow, stolid prejudice,” etc. etc. 


II. Another evidence of this tendency to eliminate the 
supernatural in deference to man’s reason, is seen in the ex- 
planations of the New Birth given in some quarters. God's 
agency is reduced toa minimum, and man’s exalted. Regenera- 
tion, as explained by some professedly evangelical teachers, is 
simply reformation. What has been considered by the con- 
sensus of truly evangelical teachers as the Bible idea of re- 
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generation, a new birth, a new creation—the “being born not 
of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, 
but of God;” the being “created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works””—is openly scouted as fanaticism, emotional frenzy, 
animal excitement; and regeneration is made about equivalent 
to ecclesiastical connection. When referred to the teaching of 
the Scripture, they respond: True, the Bible uses strong 
language if strictly interpreted, but such interpretation is un- 
necessary. It is mysterious, incomprehensible, humbling to 
man. Objection will constantly be made to it, and this must 
be taken into account in any system which is addressed to the 
enlightened understanding of man. Hence these eminently 
considerate explanations. We have a religion which man will 
not be inclined to cavil at. When the imperious human 
understanding asks doubtingly, if not contemptuously, How 
can these things be? instead of answering the question, as 
Christ did, by a re-announcement and reinforcement of the 
truth, however mysterious, these obliging champions proceed 
to show that these things do not “ be” in any offensive sense ; 
that what some fanatics call regeneration is merely “a half- 
hour’s excitement in a hot meeting-house.” 

And here may be observed a striking instance of the in- 
consistency of error. Closely allied to this position, which 
owes its very existence to a deference to rationalism, we find 
rationalism sorely tried by a religion of superstitious sacra- 
mentarianism, beginning with baptismal regeneration and end- 
ing with the real presence, practically, if not theoretically 
taught. Every principle of a sound and consistent rationalism 
would repudiate and scorn such absurdities. Still, there is 
presented this strange heterogeneity of obsequious deference to 
reason in one department, and in another department of the 
same faith, reason asked to accept, swallow, and digest prin- 
ciples which, it would be easy to show, invalidate every deduc- 
tion of this same reason, render scepticism inevitable, and 
introduce the chaos of lunacy into the world of man’s mind. 
Aud what is the result of this compromise? It is, that here, 
as everywhere else, the truth is vindicated, which declares 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God stronger than men ; a spectacle of large communion 
rolls, upon which are the names of many who not only are not 
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converted, but even ridicule the idea. This unnatural coalition 
produces worthy fruit, and its offspring is an infertile hybrid, 
“having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.’ 
An opiate has been administered, which places men in a 
slumber of security from which nothing can arouse them. 
The sword of God’s Word falls blunt upon this terrible coat of 
mail woven out of ecclesiastical connection. Being “in the 
church,” such warnings and appeals as are addressed in the 
Scriptures to the unconverted, apply not to them. Taught 
that they are cured, they of course take no medicine, and their 
case is practically hopeless. Imposition of hands has usurped 
the functions of the Spirit of God; and the ghostly farce has 
sealed the ear, closed the heart, and soothed the conscience. 


III. The same course has been pursued with reference to 
prayer. Here the supernatural element is equally incompre- 
hensible, and hence equally distasteful. Objections arise 
grounded on the character of God, his immutability not to be 
changed by man’s desires, his omniscience not needing man’s 
reminders; on the stability of nature and the predetermined 
course of events, not to be affected by human breath. To meet 
these objections, we have the usual course resorted to, The 
compromisers are equal to the emergency, and the result is 
what is styled the Subjective Theory. Say they, True, it is 
inconceivable how God, his character being such as it is, and 
the course of nature being what it is, can be affected by the 
petitions of men. But then it is not necessary to hold any 
such view. Prayer is effective, and indeed is a mighty power, 
a great nourisher of Christian growth, but its effect is sub- 
jective ; an exaltation of soul in the act of prayer, a lifting of 
it up to higher aims and nobler feelings, a soother of sorrows 
and a strengthener of virtues, by means of this spiritual eleva- 
tion. It is like a golden chain, on which we hang and draw 
ourselves towards the throne of God; the little boat pulling on 
a line draws itself towards the mighty vessel, but it is the tiny 
boat that moves, not the mighty vessel; so with frail, feeble 
man: he moves really nearer to God, but God is immovable. 
No effect in him, no change in nature, is necessary to explain 
the real power of prayer, but an effect in the soul of him who 
prays, a change in the spiritual condition of the suppliant. 
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“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh us with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower : 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear ; 
We kneel—how weak ! we rise—how fuli of power !” 


All of this is very beautiful, very comforting, and very true, 
as far as it goes. It is, however, but half of the truth; and 
without the other half, is not the truth at all. When com- 
bined with the scriptural view of prayer, it is fruitful of peace, 
comfort, and strength; when alone, it is a withered branch. 
So far from being sufficient in itself, it derives all its force from 
the truth of the Objective Theory. For the merest tyro can 
prick this beautiful bubble, blown for the delight of rationalism, 
by simply asking, How can prayer have this effect upon a man 
who believes that this is all? Does not this comfort, this ele- 
vation of soul, arise from the very faith that rests itself in the 
Bible teaching that God is the hearer of prayer ? 

Dissipate this “ illusion,” as these expositors would term it, 
and it is like taking the spectator behind the scenes and show- 
ing him the machinery which manufactures the thunder and 
lightning; revealing the prosaic homeliness of that which, 
when painted and bespangled and set off by the glare and 
glitter of gas, throws the audience into paroxysms of enthu- 
siasm over its beauty. You have robbed it of its romance 
when it appears weighed by the pound and measured by the 
yard. If this subjective theory is a sufficient explanation, then 
the reproach, Ignorance is the mother of devotion, is just. Any 
thoughtful man feels that comfort purchased at the price of 
self-deceit is dearly bought. It is true that rationalism scoffs 
at prayer in any scriptural sense of the term, but it is surely 
better to let it scoff than to attempt to conciliate it by any 
such compromise as this. Better even to join with it in ridi- 
cule, than virtually to take the ground that prayer is a com- 
fortable delusion, a mummery to be encouraged and defended, 
because it affords peace to those who engage in it—a peace 
which is the offspring of delusion, a comfort which is in pro- 
portion to the ignorance of the superstitious devotee. 
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IV. The same tendency is again brought to light by the 
discussion growing out of the latest freak of a sensational age, 
the presence of the female evangelists, who infest certain por- 
tions of the country. Society, religious and irreligious, arrays 
itself pro and con. Of course, the irreligious care nothing for 
the teachings of the Scriptures. But the minister who desires 
to utilise the sensation created and reap the advantage of 
whatever is going, finds it incumbent upon him to explain his 
position and reconcile this new monstrosity of petticoats in the 
pulpit with the teachings of Paul. It is, indeed, a hard task ; 
but hard as it is, it would be a still harder task to conceive any- 
thing which these reconcilers would give up as irreconcilable. 

A learned argument is constructed from the word used in 
the passage, “I suffer not a woman to teach.” But common 
sense, not to say a sound scholarship, blows this defence too 
high to be seen with a telescope. If the word “teach” means 
babble, why the declaration at all, in the first place? In the 
second place, why restricted to woman? Are women alone 
interdicted from babbling? Judging from this interpretation, 
it is to be inferred that the prohibition applies not to men, 
and that its defenders maintain it upon personal grounds. 

Thirdly, common sense asks, Of what is the immediate con- 
text (1 Tim. ii. 9-14) treating? of the character of preaching, 
or of the relation of the sexes and certain restrictions arising 
from sex-distinctions ? 

When this interpretation fails, resort is had to the theory of 

“ degrees of inspiration.” The very name by which this theory 
is baptized is prophetic of its absurdity. How can there be 
any such thing as degrees of inspiration? Can one passage be 
less inspired than another, if inspired at all? This obvious 
absurdity, however, is based upon certain passages in which 
this same apostle distinctly disavows authority, and states 
that he speaks not of commandment, but by permission ; giving 
merely his own opinion, which he says is not to be binding 
upon any one. With a strange convenience, these “degree” 
interpreters extend this exception, “But I speak this by per- 
mission and not of commandment,” to the passage under con- 
sideration, and that, too, as authoritative a passage as any in 
his writings. 

But if this resort also fails, then the defence is built upon 
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the temporary force of the declaration. Times have changed, 
say they, and though the apostle did really prohibit female 
preaching in his day, the prohibition is not binding now under 
such circumstances as those of the present day. Without laying 
stress upon the reason assigned for his prohibition by the 
apostle himself in the next verse (“For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression”—which bases 
the prohibition upon a rather permanent distinction), attention 
is directed to the danger of such a position. If the Bible is 
out of date in one portion, why not in another? If man is 
allowed discretion to sit in judgment upon one express 
declaration, and declare it antiquated, why may not another 
exercise the same discretion, with reference to some declara- 
tion which stands in Ais way? You have the wedge entered ; 
the camel’s nose is in the tent, and according to the old Arab 
proverb, you may get ready to vacate the premises in the 
camel’s favour. What can the preacher, who gives such a 
view, say when one of his inconsistent members parries, in the 
same manner, the force of such declarations as “ The friendship 
of the world is enmity against God ;” “If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him” ? 

3ut the crowning argument, the imperative necessity for this 
compromise, is the apparent success of this new species of 
preaching. But even were it successful, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, it would still be easy to see that this could not 
constitute an argument against a divinely inspired command. 
God’s providence is not our rule; He acts sovereignly when and 
where and how He pleases. We are taught that He causes 
even the wrath of man to praise Him. It is His province to 
overrule even wickedness to His glory. His rule is His 
sovereign pleasure ; owrs is the inspired Bible. So that even 
were the success of such preaching a demonstrated fact, it 
would still prove nothing in this discussion, except the 
sovereignty of God. Man, however, has not the data by which 
to judge the success or failure of this movement; eternity 
alone can furnish it. The presumption is against the success. 
This much merely in passing; there are but two propositions 
in an argument upon this question: Is the Bible inspired ? 
Does the Bible forbid a woman to preach? The first question 
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is unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative. Then it is 
humbly submitted, that the arguments to be used in the 
second are purely exegetical ; the authorities are grammars and 
lexicons, not any success resulting from the work, whether 
such success be fancied or real. The exegetical argument 
ought to be satisfactory, conclusive, and final, to all who hold 
the theory of inspiration in its integrity. 

Any appeal to the effects of such preaching is an implicit sur- 
render of the inspiration of the Scriptures. It manifests a 
weakness in the knees on this fundamental article in the 
Christian faith. To all such appeals, the firm adherent to this 
fundamental doctrine will respond, I do not doubt the piety 
of those ladies, I do not impugn their motives, I do not under- 
rate their eloquence or ability ; but my guide is God’s word; in 
my opinion, it distinctly forbids them the performance of this 
function, and believing this, I cannot indorse the movement. 
There is no appeal to me from the Word of God. 

Of course such a position will raise the cry of unenlightened, 
harsh, narrow bigotry; but the Christian minister should be 
able and willing to endure this. If he allows such a cry to 
frighten him out of his stronghold that is afforded by an un- 
wavering, unhesitating adherence to God’s inspired Bible, he is 
then at the mercy of every freak and fancy of this essentially 
sensational age. He has thrown overboard his compass ; his 
course will be according to the whim of every new wind of 
doctrine ; he may reconcile himself to the position of drift- 
wood, to a course as wild and uncertain as the vagaries of error. 


V. But the attitude of religion towards physical science is a 
more striking illustration of this tendency than any previously 
presented in this article. 

Were it not so serious and important a matter, it would be 
amusing to see the gymnastics through which certain interpreters 
go, to reconcile this branch of the opposition. It 7s doubtless 
amusing to the infidel. The first chapter of Genesis has been 
converted into a perfect circus ring for these performances, and 
commentators vie with each other in agility. The deadest of 
all dead languages proves to be exceedingly living and plastic 
-in their hands. Just consider the number and variety of 
interpretations that have been offered to conciliate science. 
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Concerning these theories of “ reconciliation,’ Professor 
Huxley is reported to have said in New York, in his lecture 
on The Untenable Hypotheses :— 


“Tn the first place, it is not my business to say what the Hebrew text 
contains and what it does not ; and in the second place, were I to say that 
this was the biblical. hypothesis (creation in six literal days), I should be 
met by the authority of eminent scholars, to say nothing of men of science, 
who, in recent times, have absolutely denied that this doctrine is to be 
found in Genesis at all. If we are to listen to them, we must believe that 
what seems so clearly defined as days of creation—as if very great pains 
had been taken that there should be no mistake—that these are not days 
at all, but periods that we may make just as long as convenience requires. 
We are also to understand that it is consistent with that phraseology to 
believe that plants and animals may have been evolved by natural processes, 
lasting for millions of years out of similar rudiments. A person who is not 
a Hebrew scholar can only stand by and admire the marvellous flexibility 
of a language which admits of such diverse interpretations. Assuredly, in 
the face of such contradictory authority upon matters upon which one is 
competent to form no judgment, he will abstain from any opinion as I do ; 
and in the third place, I have carefully abstained from speaking of this as a 
Mosaic doctrine, because we are now assured upon the authority of ,the 
highest critics and even dignitaries in the Church, that there is no evidence 
whatever that Moses ever wrote this chapter or knew anything about it.” 


It would be a digression from the purpose of this article to 
enter into any statement or discussion of these interpretations. 
When they fail to give satisfaction, then resort is had to the 
general character of the writings and writer as an apology for 
the statements contained in the opening chapters of Genesis. 
The special attention of the reader is invited to this resort. 
Vague reference is made to “the early age,” “period of child- 
hood,” “undeveloped character of knowledge,” etc. Under 
this specious guise we are insensibly educated to consider 
Moses as a sort of semi-barbarian, well informed for his times, 
but still uncultured, ignorant, and even superstitious. He gave 
the account of creation in general vogue in his day; indeed, 
no other would have been understood. Science was yet in the 
loins of its parent, and it would be unreasonable to expect any- 
thing like a statement consistent with scientific truth. When 
one reads so interminably of the inadequacy, incorrectness, etc., 
of the “ Mosaic idea ;” the many apologies made for the ignor- 
ance, the crudeness of his notions, he is tempted to ask, In 
what sense can this account of creation be called the Mosaic 
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idea? Is it Moses speaking, or God? Was Moses merely 
putting on record the curious absurd fancies of an unenlight- 
ened age, or was he the mouthpiece to declare the word of the 
Lord God? Were God’s ideas crude? Was Jehovah in his 
childhood at that time, waiting for the illumination of this 
wonderful science? Did God publish an account which was 
false to fact and put it into man’s hands as his inspired word ? 

The books of Moses run like a thread through the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Reflect upon the frequency of quota- 
tion, reference, illustration, or allusion, all pointing to some 
portion of the Pentateuch. Let any one attempt to expunge 
from the Old Testament every verse depending for its force 
upon the books of Moses, and he will be surprised at the havoc 
he has made in his Bible. These writings have as much con- 
nection with the rest of the Bible as the first five chapters of 
Arithmetic have with the science of Mathematics. Blot out 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division from Arith- 
metic, and what would become of the rest of it? Further: Is 
not this semi-barbaric venter of crude notions amply supported 
by the New Testament? The Pharisees were constantly con- 
fronting our Lord with the sayings of Moses, and endeavouring 
to establish contradiction, or at least conflict, between the 
doctrines of the Pentateuch and His teaching. How easy it 
would have been for him at once finally and for ever to have 
emancipated himself from these difficulties by fixing the status 
of Moses according to the views of these modern conciliators ; 
their theory would have been eminently in point. Instead, 
however, of pursuing this simple and easy course, he, on the 
contrary, sustains Moses always. “For had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.” Our Lord 
quotes from Moses, and Moses alone, in repelling each assault 
of the devil against him in the wilderness. Strange that the 
devil did not impugn the authority of those writings then as he 
has done since. We see Moses on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion as representative of one of the three great dispensations. 
During the walk to Emmaus after his resurrection, in expound- 
ing the Scriptures concerning himself he begins with Moses. 
And strongest of all the testimonies, in one place he says: “ If 
they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
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How then is the Bible to be sustained if Moses is dis- 
credited? What department of it, history, narrative, or pre- 
cept, does not depend upon the authority and credibility of 
Moses? Underrate the Pentateuch, and you underrate the 
whole Bible ; undermine the authority of Moses, and you 
undermine that of Christ. Our Lord vouches for Moses on all 
occasions, and the candid student will be driven to the con- 
clusion that Christ and Moses stand or fall together. 


These sentences have been penned to little purpose if their 
practical character is not evident, and hence any extended or 
detailed application is deemed unnecessary. However, it may 
not be amiss to indulge in a few reflections by way of conclud- 
ing the subject. 

The first thought suggested by an examination of these 
theories is, cuz bono? Admit that they succeed in the work 
undertaken, ¢.e. that the explanations are satisfactory, where is 
the advantage? Does any one believe that rationalism, with the 
‘way thus cleared, will be any more ready to receive the gospel, 
any the less hostile to its Great Author! Every one at all 
acquainted with the human heart knows that these objections 
are the merest pretexts behind which carnality entrenches it- 
self. To remove a pretext is no advantage whatever. When 
the Holy Ghost shakes a soul with the conviction of personal 
sin, these barricades are levelled with the shock, and we see 
and hear no more of them. Until this power comes, to destroy 
one series of outworks is but to clear the way for the imme- 
diate erection of another. The Christian heart needs no such 
processes of reconciliation, and the infidel rationalist is not 
bettered by them. Even if satisfactory, they are of no avail; 
but they are notoriously unsatisfactory. They are even derided 
by those to whom they defer. The extract from Prof. Huxley, 
quoted above, is a fair sample of the spirit in which such over- 
tures are received. In political circles it is said that to throw 
a candidate on the defensive is to ruin his prospects. Has not 
Christianity been on the defensive long enough? The world 
is flooded with apologetic literature of this sort. It is a ques- 
tion for serious reflection whether on the whole, taken in its 
length and breadth, apologetics has not been of more injury than 
benefit to the cause. We find no trace of it in the Scriptures. 
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Consider the difficulties with which those Scriptures had to 
contend, the condition of mankind to whom they were addressed. 
Polytheism was enthroned in the high places of the earth, and 
the world was one great pantheon of idol-worship. Every 
nation had its numerous priesthood, generally the influential, 
cultivated, noble class of the people. Every city had its 
splendid temples and its complicated ritual. Every tree 
and fountain had its peculiar divinity. Art and science, 
education and refinement, culture and influence, power, civil 
and military, all were arrayed on the side of idolatry. Where- 
ever there was any philosophy or literature, it was the handmaid 
of this all-prevalent system of gods many and lords many. It 
was completely inwrought into the very national life of every 
people upon the face of the earth excepting only a nation of 
liberated slaves. The Bible coming into such a world, en- 
countering such opposing influences and prejudices, without 
one word of argument, apology, compromise, or conciliation, 
contradicts the universal sentiment of mankind by opening 
with the sublime declaration, “In the beginning Gop created 
the heaven and the earth.” And the rest of it is consistent 
with its opening sentence. We find no argument, no compro- 
mise, no conciliation in it from beginning toend. It lays down 
truths, inculcates doctrines, and states as facts mysteries which 
mock the profoundest intellect with its inability to comprehend 
them. Yet wherever it has gone, men have acknowledged its 
authority and bowed beneath its sway. Sadduceeism was 
rampant in Christ’s day, and repeatedly plied him with its 
difficulties ; on what occasion did he ever manifest the slightest 
deference to its rationalism? His own disciples came to him 
more than once with questions of curious, interesting specula- 
tion, such as, “Are there few that be saved?” When did he 
ever fail to turn their attention from such topics to the practical 
concerns of religion by such replies as, “Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate”? 

May not the defenders of the faith learn a lesson from the 
structure of the Scriptures and the example of the Founder of 
the religion which they essay to defend? Perhaps the cause 
would be benefited by a little more of the fortiter in re and a 
little less of the swaviter in modo, If the Bible is the Word of 
God, the Christian can afford to stand by it from beginning to 
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end; indeed, he cannot afford to do less. If, however, it is 
not the Word of God, the more quickly it is thrown entirely 
overboard the better. In either case, half-way allegiance is 
the poorest policy. 

There are some minds for whom this species of speculation 
has peculiar fascination. Before becoming intoxicated with it, 
it is well to look ahead and see the terminus of the path which 
seems so inviting and innocent in the beginning. 

If the reader will consult the practical issue of the various 
popular and apparently plausible theories, he will discover that 
however innocuous their beginnings appear, their issues are 
perilous. However compromising they are, logic is uncom- 
promising ; these unguarded conciliations so heedlessly given 
and so laboriously defended, are the beginnings of a course of 
reasoning the end of which is oftentimes fatal. They are but 
the premises of conclusions from which the devout believer 
would shrink in horror. The enemies of the faith are not 
slow to perceive this, and to press such conclusions to the 
detriment of the cause. Theoretical and harmless as they 
seem, they soon become intensely practical. He who accepts 
their guidance may find, alas, too late! that they lead him to 
an empty grave, and can but exclaim in the anguish of despair, 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.” SAMUEL M. SIru. 


ARTICLE [X.—Current Literature.—Notices of Books. 


‘HE seventh series of the Cunningham Lectures (1) is a singu- 

larly fair and judicious examination of the Biblical 
doctrine of man. There is evidence on every page of solid 
scholarship and impartial investigation. Mr. Laidlaw has 
taken pains to make himself familiar both with recent and 
more remote discussions of the doctrine, and he proves his 
competency to enter the lists in support of what may be fairly 
termed the Catholic and orthodox belief. 


(1) The Bible Doctrine of Man. The Seventh Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures. By John Laidlaw, M.A., Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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In the first lecture the Bible account of man’s origin is 
stated clearly and carefully, the evolution theory is also de- 
scribed and criticised, and both statements are so placed as to 
exhibit an instructive contrast. The second lecture treats of 
man’s nature, and enters with some fulness into psychological 
questions, assigning cautiously to such terms as “flesh,” 
“heart,” etc., their exact meaning. In the third lecture we 
have an excellent and suggestive study of man’s primitive 
state, including an estimate of what is implied in the fact that 
he was created “in the divine image.” Our attention is here 
called, and called justly, to what has been generally overlooked 
and often denied, that “the true idea of human greatness we 
owe, not to modern thought, but to the primary axioms of 
revelation” (p. 122). Naturally there follows, in the fourth 
lecture, a statement of the Bible doctrine on the origin of evil, 
and an examination of man’s nature under sin and death, 
followed in the fifth by a discussion of the psychology of 
the new life, in which of necessity special prominence is given 
to regeneration and sanctification. The last lecture is occupied 
with the “ Bible view of man’s nature in its bearing on a future 
state.” In this connection the doctrines of immortality and 
the resurrection of the body are stated, and effectively vindi- 
cated against current objections. In the appendix a valuable 
series of notes contributes materially to the elucidation of the 
subject and the value of the volume. 

We have been specially interested in the arguments adduced 
in favour of the twofold division of human nature as against the 
threefold, or what is known now-a-days as the “tripartite theory.” 
On this subject Mr. Laidlaw’s reasoning is at least fitted to give 
pause to those who are inclined to commit themselves to the 
superficial trichotomic distinction, “ Body, Soul, and Spirit.” 
The truth is that both in the interpretation of nature and the 
Bible, we are inclined to accept theories that are sharply cut 
and clearly defined ; indeed we are disposed to force our modes 
of thought upon the facts rather than to permit the facts to 
modify our thinking, and in our eagerness for definitions we do 
injustice to the indefiniteness of the Infinite. We must 
learn, and contentedly recognise, that there is a vagueness of 


boundary both in the works and word of God that may be 
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unsatisfactory to our minds, but that is none the less real and 
important. 

We would also call attention to Mr. Laidlaw’s interpretation 
of Rom. vii. and viii. (p. 199 et seg.) In the former of these 
chapters there is a description of an inward conflict which has 
proved a most fruitful theme of controversy in recent times. 
We have been accustomed to speak of this description as 
diagrammatic. It is impossible to accept the terms in which 
the conflict is described as applicable throughout either to man 
fallen or to man renewed. Mr. Laidlaw’s exposition, which 
we have not space to indicate, fully and fairly removes the 
difficulty. 

As an illustration of our author’s method, and as bearing 
upon one of the more interesting details, we subjoin an extract 
from note F, p. 315 :— 


“This dormant existence of the mvedya in the natural man is further in- 
sisted on as giving us assurance of the possibility of regeneration or conver- 
sion, and insight into its method. Were the mvedya in man supreme, as by 
his constitution it ought to be, there would be no need of regeneration. As 
Butler says of it under the name of conscience, ‘had it power, as it had 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world ;’ on the other 
hand, were it wholly obliterated, regeneration would be impossible. Men 
would be beyond the reach of redemption, as devils are with reason sup- 
posed to be. Thus the rudimentary existence of the mvedya in all men in 
their unconverted state is the ground of the possibility of their recovery by 
grace. In the same way this theory suggests the possibility and mode of 
sanctification. The Evangelical view of fallen human nature is said to land 
in a dilemma those who hold man as a compound of soul and body only. 
For if the immaterial nature of man is wholly corrupt, desperately wicked, 
and that nature is a unit, no nidus in human nature is reserved into which 
the Divine Spirit can descend and purify all within. How can a good 
thing come out of an evil? Upon this view the heart is desperately wicked, 
and remains so, even in the regenerate, who nevertheless are led by the 
Spirit of God, and walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. How this 
can be is as unexplained as how a deaf man can hear, or a lame man can 
walk. Let but the distinction between Wuyn and mvedpa be seen, and all 
is clear and consistent. The wuvy7 is like the flesh, prone to evil, and re- 
mains so even in the regenerate. But the mvedpa—the God-like in man— 
is not prone to evil, indeed it cannot sin. Its tendency is naturally upwards 
to God. Regeneration, then, is the quickening of this pnewma. Sanctifi- 
cation is the carrying on of that which conversion began. Conversion, or 
the first quickening of the pnewma, may be dated either from the first 
moment of conviction by the law (Rom. vii. 9), or from the time when the 
pneumea is practically acknowledged to be the master principle, and our 
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members are yielded as instruments of righteousness unto God. The gradual 
character of sanctification and the conflict implied in it thus explains itself. 
It is the working out of that which was begun at conversion. The seminal 
principle, then quickened, grows and asserts its presence by asserting its 
mastery over the lower part of our nature, until the true harmony of man’s 


constitution, spirit, soul, and body, overturned by the fall, is completely 
restored. 


“Besides the groundless and unscriptural assumption that there is any 
part or faculty in fallen man which is ‘not prone to evil and cannot sin,’ 
this whole theory of regeneration and sanctification differs from that of the 
Bible as being almost purely naturalistic. With the exception of once 
bringing in the supernatural in the regenerating or reawakening act, it makes 
the whole a natural process, whereas the Scriptural view of the renewed 
life is that it is a standing miracle, a supernatural life. It is a miracle to 
begin with, and precisely such a miracle as is here disparaged, ‘ bringing 
a clean thing out of an unclean.’ And it is a continuous miracle ; exactly 
such a miracle too as was shadowed forth in the healing works of Him who 
made ‘the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk.’ Were 
this tripartite theory correct, theology must be recast, and so also must 
Christian preaching. Evangelical teachers must change their note (as Mr. 
Heard’s critic in the London Quarterly puts it), and, instead of calling men 
to repentance, must say, Develop your pnewmata.” 


In these times of minute critical dissection it is a relief 
both to mind and heart to contemplate a broad pictorial repre- 
sentation either of a life or of an era. We are somewhat 
wearied of Dr. Dryasdust and the archives from which he 
elaborates numberless details, significant enough perchance, 
but sadly lacking in meaning and momentum. We seek to be 
brought face to face with the stirring energies of history, and 
are ill content to waste our time in merely sifting and ana- 
lysing the materials from which, at some distant date, construc- 
tion may be possible. And we are unfeignedly grateful when, 
in such a volume as Times before the Reformation (2), we are 
presented with a complete picture, at once interesting and 
accurate, of one of the formative epochs in the development of 
Christian thought and character. Mr. Dinwiddie, in telling 
the story of Savonarola and his times, proves that he possesses 
nicety of touch and vigorousness of execution. The surroundings 
are grouped with ease and naturalness, and the central figure 
stands out in happy relations both of likeness and contrast. 


(2) Times before the Reformation, with an account of Fra Girolamo Savona- 


rola, the Friar of Florence. By William Dinwiddie, LL.B. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 
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His book is an admirable illustration of historical tact and 
treatment. 

With a kindly and just allowance for the prejudices of his 
time, which does not blind him to the Reformer’s faults, he 
fastens our attention on the grandeur of his conceptions, the 
unselfishness of his aims, the breadth of his learning, and 
the devotedness of his life. Savonarola is seen rising from the 
renaissance, that wonderful period of keen vision and shame- 
less immorality, pre-eminent as a Seer, yet pure as becometh a 
Prophet of God. Even to those who are already familiar with 
the history, this volume will prove welcome by its grasp and 
charity ; while to those who wish to learn, it will prove a 
charming teacher by the fulness of its information and its 
graphic delineation of events. 


There are already numerous expositions of the First Epistle 
of John, and yet it would not be difficult to state some good 
reasons for welcoming another. At all events, Erich Haupt 
satisfactorily justifies the issue of his commentary (3), when 
he tells us that it is his design, “ with the New Testament only 
in hand, to unfold the order and substance of thought in St. 
John’s Epistle.” We have tested this volume by an examina- 
tion of its treatment of characteristic passages, and we are 
persuaded that the author’s intention is fairly carried out. We 
have found that it differs from other well-known German 
commentaries, mainly in its attempt to comprehend and convey 
the meaning of the apostle. While not denying the value of 
grammatical hand-books to the New Testament, we venture to 
claim a higher and more useful place for those which deal with 
the thought-contents and spiritual purpose of the various 
books. Certainly, preachers of the Word can gain more assistance 
—and assistance not less legitimate—from an author who 
endeavours to reproduce in modern form, and as adapted to 
modern wants, the teachings of the authoritative expounders of 
the faith. This commentary —reminding us in some respects of 
Tholuck’s exposition of the same epistle, though occupying a 
somewhat different position—will be found serviceable, and on 
the whole trustworthy. We may add that Haupt is Lutheran 


(3) The First Epistle of St. John: a Contribution to Biblical Theology. By 
Erich Haupt. Translated by W. Pope, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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in theology, and Platonic in philosophy. Zimmermann, in the 
Theologische Literaturblatt, speaks of it as exhibiting “ scientific 
profoundness and practical application in harmonious union.” 


In Germany the true state of the controversy between faith 
and unbelief is more widely recognised than in this country. 
Although critical questions bulk most largely and are pressed 
to the front, the real issue lies behind them. From the first, 
the sceptical party made it no secret that their whole conten- 
tion rests on a denial of the supernatural. Criticism is only a 
means to an end. No doubt it must be met, and met within 
its own sphere. But that which gives it most force and 
demands consideration at first-hand is its persistent refusal to 
acknowledge miracle or God. Consequently, the evidence of 
all others which must determine the conclusion, is evidence of 
Divine action in history and life, if such evidence be attainable 
and available. This explains why the conflict has raged so 
fiercely round the record of the resurrection as it is presented 
in the Gospels. Let it be proved that the Lord Jesus was put 
to death on the cross, and that thereafter He rose from the dead, 
and then, practically, the controversy ends. Assaults on the 
testimony to that resurrection have been vigorous and pertin- 
acious. In different forms they have been made from diverse 
quarters by new forces armed with new weapons. We are 
saying nothing more than the history warrants, when we assert 
that these attempts have hitherto failed. The change of front 
and method on the part of our opponents demonstrates their 
consciousness of failure. 

A fair statement of the facts connected with the Passion and 
Resurrection of our Lord, determined by a knowledge of the 
objections, critical and otherwise, that have been taken to the 
Biblical narrative, is of great value in this state and stage of 
the contest. This is given to us admirably and fully in 
Steinmeyer’s acceptable volume (4). In no other readily 
accessible form have we such a storehouse of relevant informa- 
tion and cogent reasoning. It is emphatically the hand-book 
for all who desire to be conversant with the details of this most 
important subject. 


(4) Steinmeyer’s History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, Trans- 
lated by Rev. T. Crerar and Rev. A. Cusin. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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Strictly speaking, the events in the history of Christ take 
their character from His Person. A treatise, therefore,on The 
Person of Christ from the pen of such a competent writer as 
Dr. Schaff (5) ought to be welcome. And it ought to be the 
more welcome, since, within the compass of less than 300 
pages, it presents a sufficient and satisfactory statement of the 
Catholic doctrine. Dr. Schaff, in several consecutive chapters, 
frames a telling argument in proof of our Lord’s divinity, by a 
careful consideration of the circumstances and character of 
His life; summing up by the inference undoubtedly warranted 
by the premises, that “Christ is the greatest moral miracle of 
history.” Stating thereafter Christ’s own testimony concern- 
ing Himself, he maintains that “these are the most astound- 
ing and transcendent pretensions ever set up by any being. 
He, the humblest and lowliest of men, makes them repeatedly 
and uniformly to the last, in the face of the whole world,— 
even in the darkest hour of suffering. He makes them, not in 
swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which almost neces- 
sarily springs from false pretensions, but in a natural, 
spontaneous style, with perfect ease, freedom, and composure, 
as a native prince would speak of the attributes and scenes 
of royalty at his father’s court. He never falters or doubts, 
never apologises for them, never enters into an explanation ; 
he sets them forth as self-evident truths, which need only to 
be stated to challenge the belief and submission of mankind.” 
He adds, forcibly and truly: “no human being on earth could 
set up the least of these pretensions without being set down 
at once as a madman or blasphemer. But from the mouth of 
Christ these colossal pretensions excite neither pity nor in- 
dignation, not even the least feeling of incongruity or 
impropriety. We read and hear them over and over again 
without surprise. They seem perfectly natural and well 
sustained by the most extraordinary life and the most extra- 
ordinary works.” 

Having stated the positive evidence for Christ’s divinity, Dr. 
Schatf proceeds to examine the false theories which have been 


(5) The Person of Christ: the Perfection of His Humanity viewed as a proof 
of His Divinity. By Philip Schaff, D.D., Professor to the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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adduced in explanation of the facts. These he sums up under 
three heads, the hypothesis of imposture, the theory of en- 
thusiasm, or self-deception, and the theory of poetical fiction, 
this last including the mythical and legendary hypothesis. 
In an appendix are collected what may be termed in a fit 
enough sense impartial testimonies to the character of Christ. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that, as a résumé of the 
argument, this volume is entitled to rank very high, and that 
for practical usefulness it is worthy of very special com- 
mendation. 


We have heard a good deal about sensational novels, and 
even sometimes about sensational science. Will no one utter 
a warning against sensational theology and sensational sermons? 
In asking this question we are not thinking of extreme instances 
which we do not care to particularise, but of the thousand and 
one volumes that are issuing yearly from the press. In too 
many cases the interest of these volumes is associated with 
startling novelties either in doctrine or in exposition of Scrip- 
ture. There seems to be a revival of Athenian curiosity and 
an unworthy readiness on the part of some preachers to meet 
it. We are tempted to think that some writers can only 
escape the commonplace by rushing into the paradoxical, and 
vagerly espousing bizarre, if not heretical, opinions. Sensa- 
tionalism of this sort is really more hurtful than sensationalism 
of a broader and more vulgar kind. It has also a certain 
quality of meanness, and it is altogether without excuse. 

It is, therefore, with something more than the ordinary 
language of congratulation that we welcome a volume of 
sermons from the New York pulpit (6), which are as much 
characterised by orthodoxy of doctrine and sobriety of inter- 
pretation as they are by vigour of language and solidity of 
thought. Without any meretricious appeals to the restlessness 
of the age, Dr. Taylor succeeds in arresting attention and 
arousing conscience by a simple, seasonable, and striking 
presentation of scriptural truth. His thoughts are wise and 
weighty; his style always clear and often eloquent. Such 


(6) The Limitations of Life, and other Sermons. By W. M. Taylor, D.D., Pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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sermons have, as they deserve, our warmest commendation,— 
O si sie omnia ! 


One other volume of a similar character reaches us, strangely 
enough, from the same side of the Atlantic. Formerly we 
were disposed to expect eccentricities from America ; perhaps 
our export trade in that article may soon out-balance our 
imports. Nevertheless we are right glad to find that our 
American cousins are now contributing so largely to the 
material available for the increase and right development of 
spiritual life. Dr. Vincent’s Studies in the Psalms, under 
a somewhat fanciful though striking title, (7) founded mainly 
on the versions of Canon Perowne, are excellent illustrations of 
the happy uses to which experimental theology may be applied. 
He leads us into the Psalm-country, one of the most humanly 
interesting in the whole Bible, by the orchard gate, the thresh- 
ing-floor gate, the pasture gate, the treasury gate, the drill 
gate, the caravan gate, etc.,etc. There is not a dull page in the 
book from beginning to end, and it is replete with practical 
lessons of wisdom, made frequently all the more winning by 
language at once simple and beautiful. This is pre-eminently 
a book for thoughtful meditative Christians. 


Dr. Christlieb sends us a stirring discourse—shall we call it 
a polemic ?—on the opium traffic (8). The Bonn Professor has 
made himself acquainted with the history of England’s sinful 
selfishness in the extension and maintenance of this traffic ; 
and in plain honest words he. foretells the consequences that 
must ensue if our complicity in this nefarious trade be con- 
tinued. If it be asked what is the remedy for this evil, he 
replies straightforwardly : “ Consult first of all your conscience 
and not your purses, Is the continuation of this traffic, which 
you legalised only by force of arms, and from which you are 
implored by China out of pity for the millions of her sons 
which you have ruined, to desist,—is its continuation right— 
I mean is it justifiable before God and man, or not? If your 


(7) Gates into the Psalm Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant, New York. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(8) The Indo-British Opium Trade. By Theodore Christlieb, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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answer must in simple humanity be, J¢ is not: then in God’s 
name follow the voice of conscience, be led astray by no sugges- 
tions of little faith—give wp the injustice at once! ... Let 
chief prominence be given to the moral question—a question 
which, as it seems to us, resolves itself into one of simple trust 
in God. For the continuance of the opium traffic has been 
due, not solely to the sordid lust for gold, but, since its iniquity 
has been recognised, to a want of faith in God, and to that 
anxious calculation of mere material consequences, which leaves 
out of account the divine blessing resting on every act of self- 
denying faith” (p. 87). We wish that we could be as certain 
that our statesmen would heed these faithful words as we are 
convinced of their truth. This little volume is a well-considered 
argument against a gross injustice, by one of our most sober 
and learned theologians. 


_It must be confessed that there are many phrases and forms 
of expression that ignore, if they do not deny, the personal 
action and sovereignty of God. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to find that a writer, who is evidently zealous for the 
Lord of hosts, has published a volume bearing this sugges- 
tive title, The Reign of God not the Reign of Law (9). He 
certainly calls our attention to a most important subject, and 
makes out a good case for a much more cautious use of lan- 
guage on the part of Christian apologists. His strictures in 
some instances seem to us too severe, for although the words 
he criticises are fairly capable of a pantheistic meaning, we 
are confident that they were used only in delineation ani 
defence of Theism. 

We must add, however, that Mr. Bacon’s argument is very 
weighty, and that many of his citations show that it is rele- 
vant. There is a tendency at the present time to assign a 
certain impersonal, fatalistic, and independent authority to 
law, in which tendency there are elements of no common 
danger. Without committing ourselves to an unqualified 
acceptance of this book, we do heartily recommend it as a 
most valuable contribution to Christian thought at this 
juncture. 


(9) The Reign of God not the Reign of Law. By Thomas Scott Bacon. 
Baltimore : Turnbull Brothers. 
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Studies in Life. By H. Stycuarr Paterson, M.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

A series of eight unwritten lectures dealing with some of the 
most important problems that in our days force themselves 
on the attention of reading and reflecting men. The lectures 
have been revised from a verbatim report. While this secures 
some advantages by permitting a free and vigorous style, with 
greater liberty of exposition and illustration, yet the evidence 
of the extempore address is sometimes obvious, in the less exact 
expression, and the want of the continuous logical treatment 
which would have characterised the scientific treatise. But 
though such a systematic work from Dr. Paterson would be a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the engrossing 
controversies which now give to biological inquiries so great 
an interest, it would have failed in the object the author had 
in view in putting clearly and popularly before busy young 
men the actual state of the case in regard to these controversies. 
His early studies, and the way in which amidst engrossing 
pursuits he has kept himself abreast of the rapidly advancing 
discoveries and speculations in science, enable Dr. Paterson to 
speak with authority on the subjects treated of in this volume. 
He states the views held, exhibits their weaknesses and defects, 
and controverts the positions dogmatically maintained, from 
the standpoint of a practical acquaintance with biological science. 
Among the subjects thus dealt with are the nature and origin 
of life, the various forms of organised beings, and the evolu- 
tion theories which are supposed to explain these forms, 
together with the bearing these speculations have on man in 
his physical, moral, and spiritual natures. In looking at the 
natural and necessary outcome of a creed which places man in 
the same position as the animals with which he is surrounded 
Dr. Paterson says :— 


“Of course we find our friends deprecating any interpretation of their 
creed that would lead us to think that matters will become worse supposing 
it were adopted. And we find them contending—honestly, I admit ; for I 
do not deny any man’s honesty in these matters of thought and argument— 
that, for their own part, they are quite as resolved to live what they esteem 
to be moral lives, without any regard to heaven above and without any 
regard to the consequences that may follow, as Christian men and women 
who are under the influence of belief in God and belief in an eternal state 
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of retribution hereafter. I am not speaking of what individuals may feel or 
profess, but I am speaking of what human nature is, and what human nature 
must continue to be, when I indicate that this creed of our beast-like origin 
and beast-like condition must determine our conduct in a beast-like direction. 
For my own part, I confess I cannot see how it could be otherwise. If it 
were possible for me to expunge from my mind all that I have learned 
about truth and virtue from the Word of God and from Christian influence ; 
if it were possible for me to believe that I occupy precisely the same posi- 
tion as either Darwin’s ante-monkean monkey or any other supposed 
ancestral beast, I would infer logically that there was not, at least, any 
obligation resting on me to do otherwise than to give full play to my animal 
instincts, and enjoy as much of this present world as I safely might without 
injury to myself or to those with whom I might be associated in affection 
and interest. And depend upon it, gentlemen, if you get the great majority 
of mankind to accept this teaching—if you get, particularly, those who have 
less of this world’s goods than their more fortunate neighbours to believe 
that the short span of fifty or sixty years is the only time in which they can 
receive either good or evil, and that always and only the prize is to the 
strong and the reward to those who clutch it, I will not venture to prophesy 
what the result may be. You can read it anticipatively in the French 
Revolution, and in many other catastrophes that have happened in the world 
long before.” 


We congratulate the young men who listened to these 
lectures on the wholesome direction they received in their 
studies, and it is well that the benefits of the lectures are not 
to be confined to those who were assembled in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. An intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Paterson’s lines of argument, and apprehension of 
his facts will secure every young man against the attractions 
of the baneful dreams which have forced themselves into so 
remarkable a position in modern science. 

W. Carrutuers, British Museum. 


System der christlichen Glaubenslehre. Von Dr. J, A. Dorner. Erster 
Band: Grundlegung oder Apologetik. 1879. 

This work, which a second volume is to complete, is practi- 
cally a treatise on Systematic Theology in the form of an 
Apologetic, and as such it will form a valuable addition to 
existing literature of this class. It is characterised, as one 
would expect in anything from Dr. Dorner’s hand, by great 
depth of thought and comprehensiveness of treatment. We 
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have also been peculiarly struck by the beautiful clearness of 
arrangement. Many theological writers get into utter confu- 
sion, and are betrayed into endless repetition simply through 
lack of clear and logical division, but of this we find no trace 
in the volume before us. By way of introduction, Dr. Dorner 
shows the weakness of those who adopt the merely historical 
standpoint in the settling of belief—a weakness only equalled 
by that of those who regard all objective proof, historical or 
other, as worthless, and take their stand upon a theological 
Idealism. Then he proceeds to vindicate faith as standing 
upon higher ground than either, and yet claiming, only in a 
different sense, to have its position strengthened alike by the 
facts of outward history and of inward experience. This leads 
naturally to a division of the subject-matter contained under 
the head of “Glaubenslehre.” First of all, he breaks up the 
whole into two parts—the Fundamentallehre and the Specielle- 
Glaubenslehre,—of which the present volume deals only with 
the former. This fundamental doctrine Dr. Dorner proceeds to 
consider under a threefold division: (1.) The Doctrine of God ; 
(2.) The Creature, especially Man; and (3.) The Oneness of 
God and Man. We have not space here to follow Dr. Dorner 
through the various lines of argument suggested by these heads ; 
nor is it necessary, for his province in this volume is mainly 
to deal with the great elements of our religion, indicating and 
defending as to these the faith of the universal Church. We 
need only say that nothing could be more beautiful than thie 
way in which we are led upward from the most elementary 
argument for the Divine existence step-by-step to the sublime 
manifestation of that existence in the incarnation of Jesus, the 
visible union-point of God and man. We anticipate that the 
second volume, from the nature of its contents, will demand 
more detailed review. 


Erklarung der Korinthierbrief. Erster Band: von Dr. C. F. Gzore 
HErnrici. 1880, 

Our libraries are so well supplied with commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians in general, and with monographs 
on such sections as the 13th and 15th chapters of the first 
epistle, that we doubt whether the work before us is likely to 
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gain for itself a prominent place. Whilst saying this, however, 
we must add that it seems to us to be an admirable exposition. 
As a discussion of the text it is not characterised by the pro- 
found scholarship of Meyer; but the comparative lack of 
searching grammatical criticism which strikes us on a super- 
ficial survey is so far made up by a popularity of style not 
always combined with the other. There are some passages, 
doubtless, in which we should find ground for difference of 
opinion with the writer, as, for instance, the 10th and 11th 
chapters ; and we are by no means inclined to follow him in 
his views (chap. xv.) on “ Baptism for the Dead,” but, with 
such inevitable reservations, we commend the book to our 
readers. 


Whilst we have admirable Hebrew Grammars of the more 
scientific order, we are somewhat in want of a simpler manual 
for beginners, and Mr. Bowman’s Hebrew Course (1), of which 
we have received the first part, promises, we think, to serve 
this purpose very well. He does not enter into the science 
of the language, but contents himself with such simple lessons 
as will well prepare the student for such works as those of 
Gesenius and others. 


We have also had in our hands a Manual of the Chaldee 
Language (2), by Dr. M‘Calman Turpie, to which we give our 
heartiest commendation. To many who have acquired a fair 
knowledge of Hebrew it must be matter for frequent regret 
that there are parts of the Old Testament whose meaning is 
so far closed to them for lack of some slight knowledge of 
Chaldee. Besides there is a literature, outside Scripture, most 
valuable to all who wish to understand the manner of Jewish 
thought and belief after the close of the inspired record,-—to 
which only a knowledge of Chaldee will introduce us. We 
therefore heartily welcome this manual, which has been com- 
piled by one well acquainted with the various languages of the 
East, and evidently well able to communicate his knowledge. 


(1) A New Hebrew Course. By the Rev. T. Bowman, M.A., Clifton. 
Part I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1879. 


(2) A Manual of the Chaldee Language. By David M‘Calman Turpie, 
D.D. Williams and Norgate. 1879. 
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In Fifty Years of Foreign Missions (3), Dr. Smith gives us 
an interesting survey of what has been done for Missions by 
the Free Church of Scotland since the year 1830. None could 
do the work better than the author of the lives of Dr. Duff 
and Dr. Wilson, and we need only say that Dr. Smith has laid 
the friends of Missions, and especially those of his own church, 
under a deep debt of gratitude by this labour of love. It is 
no mere passing memorial; it is rather fitted to be a most 
useful handbook—full, and yet so brief that those who have 
little time can peruse it in an evening. The maps and illus- 
trations are admirable. 


Sabbath Mornings with the Bombay Mission (4). In these 
“ Sabbath Mornings” we have a brief prayer from the German 
of Johann Arndt and a.study from the history of Missions for 
each Sabbath in the year. It is designed as a manual of 
devotion for those interested in the Mission cause, and it will 
serve its purpose well. But why should the prayers be so 
exclusively of an introspective kind ? 


Of Counsels to Parents (5), by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, we 
speak with a tone of caution. Its motives are high, for its 
purpose is to help parents towards developing a more healthy 
and pure morality among their children; in addition to this, 
many of the suggestions as to the physical wisdom of virtue 
are invaluable. But there is a point at which “ plain speaking” 
on such matters runs a risk of defeating its purpose: has not 
this indeed been one of the evils of the Confessional ? 


Christian Home Life. A Book of Examples and Principles. By the author 
of “Christian Manliness.” Religious Tract Society. 


A capital book, upon a subject the importance of which is 
apt to be overlooked in those days of religious bustle and 
excitement. We advise all heads of families to purchase it. 


(3) Fifty Years of Foreign Missions. By George Smith, C.LE., LL.D., 
Secretary of the Missions of the Free Church. J. Maclaren and Son. 1879. 

(4) Sabbath Mornings with the Bombay Mission. By the Rev. R. Stothert, 
Bombay. J. Maclaren and Son. 1880. 

(5) Counsels to Parents, Second Edition. By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell.” 
Hatchards. 1879. 
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The New Hebrides and Christian Missions. With a Sketch of the Labour 
Traffic, and Notes of a Cruise through the group in the Mission Vessel. 
By Rosert Steet, D.D., Ph.D., minister of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Sydney. London: James Nisbet and Co, 


A tragic interest is attached to the history of missions in 
the South Seas, for there, perhaps more often than in any 
other modern mission-field, have the labourers been called to 
seal their testimony with their blood. This volume gives a 
graphic account of the missionaries and their work, from the 
time when John Williams perished on the shores of Eromanga 
until the present. The information regarding the labour 
traffic, the fears of French occupation, and the desire in the 
Colonies for annexation of the New Hebrides to the british 
Crown, gives additional value to the book, which also proves 
that, contrary to the assertions of the opponents of Christian 
missions, the life of the Lord’s servants in those far-off islands 
is very different from the easy and luxurious one they would 
have us believe it to be. 





The White Fields of France, or the Story of Mr. M‘AIll’s Mission to the 
Working Men of Paris and Lyons. By Horativs Bonar, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet and Co. 

An account of one of the most remarkable religious move- 
ments of the day, written, as the author states in the preface, 
in order that the churches of Great Britain and America might 
be better acquainted with the spiritual condition, past and 
present, of Paris and of France, and to call their attention to 
the work carried on by Mr. M‘All. Whatever Dr. Bonar writes 
is sure to be worth reading, and this book will, from the extent 
and variety of the information it contains, well repay an 
attentive perusal. 





Lays of the Covenanters, By James Dopps, author of “The Fifty Years’ 
Struggle of the Covenanters,” and “ Thomas Chalmers, a Biographical 
Sketch,” ete. Edinburgh: John Maclaren and Son. 


_ A most interesting biographical sketch of the author pre- 
cedes those “ Lays,” which certainly entitle him to no mean 
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place among the poets who have treated this fertile theme. 
No one can read the book without being thrilled by the vivid 
pictures of what may truly be called Scotland’s heroic age. 


Biblical Things Not Generally Known. <A collection of Facts, Notes, and 
Information, concerning much that is rare, quaint, curious, obscure, 
and little known in relation to Biblical subjects. Second Series. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


Doubtless all readers of the first series of this work will 
desire to possess the second. The Preacher, the Sunday School 
Teacher, and the Bible Student, will each find this a treasury 
of illustration and information. 


Bible Readings from the Acts of the Apvstles, for Mothers’ Meetings, etc. 
By Mrs. Freperick Locker, author of “Bible Readings from the 
Gospels,” etc. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


A really good book for mothers’ meetings is always welcome, 
and the author has succeeded in making both simple and 
interesting her readings upon this portion of Scripture. 











